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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE memorable visit of the Duke of Connaught to South Africa 
as the representative of King George—who but for the lamented 
death of his father would have discharged that 
duty in person—for the purpose of opening the 
Union Parliament has been from every stand- 
point an unclouded success. It serves once more to remind 
the British people and the British Empire of the enormous value 
of the Crown as a link between the scattered Dominions, and it 
cannot fail to increase the determination of this country to keep 
our greatest institution out of the deplorable controversies which 
have once more been reopened in the United Kingdom to suit 
the purposes of certain demagogues driven on or subsidised by 
foreign paymasters. The presence of the Crown, as represented 
by the Duke, has made a profound impression from Cape Town 
to the Zambesi, which is quickened by the knowledge that of 


Crown and 
Empire 


all the Sovereigns who have ever sat on the British Throne. 


none has taken a keener or more vivid interest in the Oversea 
Dominions than his present Majesty, who had personally visited 
them before he became Sovereign, and is known to be anxious 
to revisit them as Sovereign on the first available opportunity. 
Other monarchs have doubtless appreciated the importance of 
those “wider shires” with which the fate and fortune of our 


people are bound up, but to the present King they are a personal 
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and abiding interest. If any Englishman thinks imperially 
it is George V. If any man can promote the development of 
Imperial ties it is the King. The announcement that their 
Majesties will be crowned in India after the Coronation in 
London has caused great rejoicing, not only in India, where 
the presence of the Sovereign will have a momentous effect, but 
wherever the British flag flies. The single return that the 
nation can make for such devoted public service is to see 
that the Crown is kept clear of party politics, and to visit 
with condign punishment all transgressors against this great 
unwritten law. 


AMONG great national interests liable to suffer from the con- 
flict into which the country has been so wantonly plunged by 

the demagogues is national security. Imagine 
aateamtial the alia glee of our deadly and determined 
enemies across the North Sea, headed by the German Emperor 
and Prince Henry of Prussia, who, in spite of their hypocritical 
assurances of friendship during their visits to England or in 
their talks with Englishmen, are among the bitterest Anglo- 
phobes. No two men have worked harder to stoke up hatred of 
England among the German masses through the various leagues 
under their immediate patronage. These Hohenzollerns live 
with one object, namely, to smash Great Britain, and. secure 
maritime supremacy as their grandfather smashed France forty 
years ago in order to secure military supremacy—the same false 
professions of friendship being employed by the Emperor William 
and Bismarck to paralyse French preparations as are to-day 
employed to throw this country off her guard. Imagine, we 
repeat, the glee of these formidable enemies at seeing British 
“‘ Statesmen ”’ so-called—peace-at-any-price men abroad, war-at- 
any-price men at home—devoting the whole resources of Govern- 
ment to the organisation of a class war, the moral effect of which 
will endure to the advantage of Germany and the disadvantage 
of Great Britain for years to come, deliberately neglecting the 
safety of the State—almost inviting the invader to attack us. 
There have been many futile appeals to the patriotism of Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues, which have all been wasted because 
there is no responsive chord. Needy, greedy political adven- 
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turers can only be touched through their pockets and their skins. 
Patrick Ford’s Cabinet should ever bear in mind that National 
disaster, which of itself might leave them unmoved, would in- 
evitably involve personal disaster to responsible persons. It 
is plain to all men that the country is in danger. It is equally 
plain by whom it is kept in danger; Ministers have pledged 
themselves to maintain the safety of the State. It cannot be 
too frequently or emphatically proclaimed that should they 
fail in this promise, as they have failed in other promises, they 
will pay the penalty which from all time has been imposed upon 
traitors. It is as well that at this juncture Mr. Blatchford, 
the Socialist, who shares the Socialists’ dislike of the present 
Social system, but unlike many Socialists does not allow his 
Socialism to obscure his patriotism, should have come forward 
to renew his warning in another series of letters to the Daily 
Mail, entitled “The Greatest Issue of all” (Daily Mail, Nov. 
23). He points out that the danger to-day is greater than it 
was a year ago because our readiness to avert or meet it is rela- 
tively smaller, and because many of our countrymen still delude 
themselves with the old fallacies “that Germany would not be 
wicked enough to attack, even if she had the power; that the 
superiority of our Navy justifies us in sleeping peacefully in our 
beds; that a war with Germany could not make the lot of our 
toiling millions worse than it is now.” We trust that, at any 
rate on our side, every effort may be made to keep this vital 
issue in the forefront. The Constitution cannot be saved if 
the country is lost. It is strange that it should be left to a 
Socialist to utter these words of wisdom while our Party leaders 
are mouthing their moth-eaten shibboleths. ‘Our statesmen 
do not seem to have mastered the theories of war and policy 
taught by the great German authority Clausewitz: that ‘war 
is a part of policy,’ that ‘every imaginable preparation’ 
should be made, and that Foreign Ministers and War Ministers 
should possess a knowledge of the art of war. In Germany 
these lessons have been learnt and are steadily acted upon. 
Our danger is greater to-day than it was a year ago because 
Germany is relatively stronger. Our danger is great to-day 
because our armaments are insufficient, and because our people 
are ill-informed and disunited,” 
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As our readers are aware, we regarded the Constitutional Con- 
ference from the outset with considerable scepticism, and from 
the moment Mr. Ure, the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
The : 
Conference  #2d—recently described by one of his colleagues 
as “a prophet of truth ’—took to predicting its 
success during his nightly attack of “‘ stumpitis,” we knew that 
it was foredoomed to total and irremediable failure and had not 
even the ghost of a chance of “saving face.” This is not to 
criticise the policy which prompted the Conference, or the con- 
duct of the Unionist leaders in accepting the invitation to con- 
fer, but there is an old saying to the effect that “he who sups 
with the devil must have a long spoon,” and it always seemed to 
us that, considering the company they were to meet, Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues showed more of the guilelessness of the dove 
than the craft of the serpent in refusing to take elementary 
precautions. Their lack of appreciation of things as they were, 
and were bound to be, might have proved disastrous to 
Unionism but for the providential intervention of Mr. John 
Redmond and his “good American dollars.” It is always 
easy to be wise after the event, and in the light of recent 
occurrences, people are now asking themselves whether there 
was any good faith on the part of the Government of 
“dirty tricks”—to borrow a parliamentary classic from 
Sir William Harcourt—in inviting the Opposition to discuss the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament. ‘‘ What,” 
says the outraged superior person or the horrified mugwump, 
‘do you mean seriously to suggest that great, wise and eminent 
persons like the present Prime Minister, a fellow of Balliol to 
boot, a distinguished lawyer and constitutionalist, a high- 
minded and honourable statesman, &c. &c., that Lord Crewe, 
a polished and cultivated nobleman, Mr. Birrell, a scholar and 
a littérateur could be guilty of fooling the country by con- 
voking a spurious Conference without serious purpose?” We 
have no opinion of this trio. They are what the Americans 
call “ politicians.” Mr. Asquith halved the sugar duty on the 
eve of the Dundee by-election in order to save Mr. Churchill’s 
seat in the: metropolis of marmalade, and then cynically denied 
the transaction when tackled in the House of Commons. Lord 
Crewe was the man who, after the Yellow Election of 1906, 
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defended the Chinese slavery lies on the ground that the liars— 
his own colleagues—had never believed what they said. As 
regards Mr. Birrell, it is only necessary to remind our readers 
that before becoming the agent of the Molly Maguires in Ireland, 
he was Chairman of the Liberal Publication Department. All 
these men could teach Tammany Hall a thing or two—in cold 
unblushing hypocrisy. 


Bur even if the trio were the unblemished beings daily depicted 
in the Cocoa journals, and in that other portion of the Cobdenite 

: ress now known as “ Le Mond(e) ot |’on s’ennuie,” 
pctvannascbonlene ae contention would be unaffected. Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Crewe, and Mr. Birrell count for little more 
in the Coalition than we do. They had about as much to do 
with summoning the Conference as we had. Its one passionate, 
determined and powerful advocate among Ministers was the 
Artful Dodger of Carnarvon, Mr. George. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whose sole claim to be a financier is his 
rapid democratisation of Consols, was as usual animated by 
mixed motives, which we need hardly say were exclusively 
designed to promote his own personal advancement to the 
Premiership. He had been literally staggered by the profound 
emotion evoked among all classes of the community by the death 
of our lamented Sovereign, King Edward VII., and he was quicker 
than dull-witted colleagues in realising that the continuance 
of the conflict which had precipitated that catastrophe—no 
one now disputes that the late King was hurried into his grave 
by the public menaces of his Ministers, headed by the Prime 
Minister, and the threats of the Radical Press—would simply 
spell suicide for the Coalition. A pause at any price was 
vital to placemen at any price, and it was thanks to Mr. 
George that the suggestion of a Conference was greedily 
grasped by a Ministry on the brink of an abyss. Mr. George, 
whose Limehousing and other antics had made a deplorable 
impression on King Edward, thought it advisable in a new 
reign to assume the réle of courtier, and his claque has been 
spreading grotesque stories throughout the Empire of his 
triumphs. Ministers had everything to gain by the Conference, 
delay being a condition of their existence, as otherwise they 


Government 
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would have been compelled to demand that the new King should 
ennoble 500 crossing-sweepers or 500 Cadburys for the express 
purpose of establishing Costa Rica Government in Great Britain, 
and Molly Maguire Government in Ireland. Ministers, more- 
over, enjoyed the immeasurable advantage of entering the 
Conference untrammelled by any sense of responsibility, for the 
simple reason that they only represented one section of the Coali- 
tion, if as much. They could not pretend to speak for the other 
two sections, and so could not bind the Coalition as awhole. On 
the other hand, the Unionist four (Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cawdor) effectively repre- 
sented the entire Unionist party, in whose name they would 
speak and on whose behalf they could act; for Ministers it was 
therefore the pleasant game of “ Heads I win, tails I don’t lose.” 
In the inconceivable event of any agreement involving serious 
concessions by the Government, Mr. Asquith and his Conference 
colleagues knew that they could ultimately escape all obligations 
with outside aid, and would fling them back in the face of their 
Unionist confréres in some such terms as these: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we 
have done our best, but you see our Party won’t have it.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne would unques- 
tionably have pledged their followers—if supported by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Cawdor—supposing they had surrendered 
to Messrs. George and Co. “ Wild men,” like ourselves, might 
have protested until we were black in the face, but we can gather 
from recent exploits of great metropolitan newspapers—and the 
provincial Press has probably been as bad—as to what would have 
happened in such a grave contingency. 


So the Conference, to preserve the placemen in their places, 
dragged on month by month, and “conciliation” of the usual 


— a one-sided character was “ in the air,” which meant 


formances ‘*hat Mr. Ure was free to preach confiscation, and 

Mr. Lloyd George to “‘ Limehouse” from the pulpit, 
while it was voted “‘ bad form” for Unionists to retaliate, and 
our Front Benchers remained as meek as mice. Meanwhile our 
Press was steadily “salted.” The most ardent admirer of this 
mighty engine of progress would prefer to draw a decent veil 
over an episode which has dealt a heavy blow at the prestige 
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of our profession. Day after day, bewildered Unionists vainly 
asked one another what had happened to the... the... 
the...the... the... the... and innumerable other... 
“Ts our civilisation a failure, or is the Caucasian played out ?” 
The Conference sat in secret. Its members were bound by every 
obligation which could bind men of honour to observe the com- 
pact, but there was clearly a “leaky gent” among the Eight, 
of superhuman activity. We could probably all name him in 
one—indeed, he has already named himself. Meanwhile, Mr. 
O’Connor was collecting dollars from simple-minded Canadians 
by fervent pledges of the devotion of the Molly Maguires to the 
British Empire, and by the advocacy of “ gas and water ” Govern- 
ment, while Mr. Redmond was collecting dollars from American 
Anglophobes by preaching separatism under the auspices of 
Patrick Ford, ‘“‘ a known advocate of crime and the use of dyna- 
mite.” There was some grumbling among Radical extremists, 
who became restive as this costive Conference deliberated, but 
on the whole, Ministerialists—plentifully watered with “ honours ” 
—were reconciled to an innovation they had been disposed to 
resent by their confidence in the artfulness of the Artful Dodger 
in dishing the other side and beguiling a temporising Press. 
Still, some evidence was necessary as to the sentiment of the con- 
stituencies, which was the main preoccupation of our vote- 
catchers, so to satisfy themselves and to encourage their friends, 
the North was tested by the creation of a vacancy in South 
Shields through the retirement of the Attorney-General, Sir 
William Robson—a rather uncomfortable member of the present 
Ministry—who was made a Lord of Appeal, and in that capacity 
will doubtless deliver Taff Vale judgments and Osborne 
judgments, which will be debited to the “hereditary enemies 
of the people.” This by-election showed a perceptible, but 
not an alarming, decrease in the Radical majority. It should, 
however, be remembered that the Unionist Party was handi- 
capped by the Suffragettes who raised the cry “Keep the 
Liberal out,” which caused a good many voters to do the exact 
opposite. The South was tested at Walthamstow, where the 
sitting Radical member, Mr. Simon, was at one fell swoop made 
a Knight and a Solicitor-General. He kept his seat by an in- 
creased majority, to which, no doubt, the Suffragettes contributed. 
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Not a few Unionists abstained, as there is a strong feeling among 
moderate men, of which Radical office-holders get the benefit, 
that when an exceptionally able man receives a high appointment 
an insensate contest should be avoided. All sensible people are 
in favour of reforming the present absurd system, for which there 
was something to be said when it originated, just as there was 
something to be said for Free Trade, but which has become equally 
futile and irritating. However, a Parliament, controlled by 
Demagogues, can hardly be expected to find time for useful and 
necessary reforms. 


Ir will be found, when the real inner history of the Conference 
is revealed (by which we do not mean the formal exchange of 
Hostili views between the Front Benchers, but the plans 
ostilities 
Approaching and plots of the Demagogues and backstairs 
intriguers who run the Radical Party), that 
those two by-elections played a great if not decisive part 
in bringing the Conference to its inevitable conclusion. It 
had clearly served its purpose by giving the country time to 
forget Ministerial treatment of King Edward; the moment for 
harassing King George was approaching. Peace was no longer 
necessary to the party of place at any price. South Shields 
and Walthamstow clearly indicated that hostilities might safely 
be resumed; indeed, they must be resumed before the advent 
of the man with the dollars. Unionists might be kept in play 
for a few more days, and appearances preserved, after which, 
when the heart had been taken out of the enemy by the bam- 
boozlement of the Unionist Press, the swift and sudden blow of 
Dissolution would fall upon a party so distracted as to have 
lost half the battle. The great coup was described as Napoleonic 
by one of the Napoleonic organs, delightfully innocent of the 
contrast between Buonaparte and Mr. Asquith. In order to 
fully understand the dénouement we must not forget another 
personage, who throughout the sittings of the Conference had 
been miserable because he found it increasingly difficult to keep 
himself in the limelight. Mr. George has performed but one 
single public service. It is a signal one—he has wiped out the 
present Home Secretary, in whose stock there has been a fearful 
slump, in spite of gratuitous efforts of over-amiable Unionist news- 
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papers to keep him before the public. He obtained a certain 
amount of advertisement out of his somewhat unsuccessful quest 
for “blood” (vide Mr. Lloyd George at the City Temple) in the 
Mediterranean, but he has since been so hard put to it for 
publicity as to have been reduced to perambulating the prisons 
releasing prisoners, and to impertinences at the expense of the 
magistracy. Of his unspeakable performances in South Wales 
we will say a word later on; we are only here concerned to 
point out that from the first the Home Secretary hated the 
Conference which concentrated public attention on others, and 
only awaited the first opportunity for wrecking it. He has an 
unhealthy ascendency over Mr. Asquith, whose character is as 
contemptible as his intellect is cultivated. The dates fit the 
picture ; the South Shields by-election, with its Radical majority 
of 3000, was decided on October 27. Sir John Simon’s triumph 
at Walthamstow occurred on November 2. Sir Edward Grey, who 
is as foolish in his utterances on domestic politics as he is supposed. 
to be wise in the handling of foreign affairs, had already declared 
that the Conference would only be tolerable in so far as it gave 
the Radical Party everything they wanted—a sufficiently strong 
hint as to the good faith of the Government. Mr. Runciman 
openly attacked it while Mr. Haldane suddenly declared that a 
General Election would come like “a thief in the night ”—an 
unusually apt simile in view of its artificers. 


MEANWHILE the Unionist Press continued administering soothing 
syrup to its readers, and in some instances went to the length 
of announcing the imminent success of the Con- 
ference, and when it found how cleverly fooled 
it had been by various masters of misinformation, 
angrily rounded on the Hight, threatening them with dire pains 
and penalties unless they fulfilled the prophecies of over-intelligent 
anticipators of events. There is a delightful passage in one of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches describing the future Government 
of England under a plan conceived by one Popkins, which after 
being rejected by one party had been palmed off on their 
opponents. Popkins was in great force in the early days of 
November. “Something must be done,” 7.¢., something mis- 
chievous in the shape of a Unionist surrender for which there 
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would have been no quid pro quo, while our party would rightly 
have become the general laughing-stock, besides being smashed 
to atoms. We cannot leave this phase of the crisis without 
expressing the great obligation under which our most popular 
newspaper, the Daily Mail, has placed the nation and the empire 
by its steady refusal to be drawn by well-meaning but mischievous 
theorists into the abandonment of Unionist principles. If the 
Daily Mail has been occasionally reproached with political un- 
steadiness, that reproach no longer lies, least of all in the mouths 
of its contemporaries. It was again the Daily Mail which gave 
the cue by advertising the advent of the Dollar Dictator who 
was due at Queenstown on November 12. Among others who 
succeeded in keeping their heads were that active and public- 
spirited band of missionaries, the Unionist Reveille, who, under 
the auspices of Lord Willoughby de Broke and Mr. Page Croft, 
have played an invaluable part in arousing sluggards. At the 
very moment when things looked “rocky” and the cause of 
Tariff Reform, to say nothing of the cause of the Union, was 
being compromised by the suggestion of our Press that 
Unionism was up for auction, this group issued a manifesto 
which there is every reason to believe played no inconsider- 
able part in saving the situation, coinciding as it did with 
the uncompromising attitude of Ulster, and the vigorous inter- 
vention of Sir Edward Carson, and other Unionists, such as the 
editor of the Spectator, who are not prepared to become Home 
Rulers at any man’s bidding. We make no apology for reproducing 
the text of the Reveille Manifesto, partly because it was boy- 
cotted by the London Unionist Press except the Morning Post 
and the Daily Mail, and partly because it expresses the opinions 
of every single Unionist with a memory; in the light of subse- 
quent events this document (published on November 5), has 
peculiar interest. 


THE REVEILLE MANIFESTO ON HOME RULE * 


Recent events have more than justified the action of the Reveille move- 
ment, which has come into being for the express purpose of arousing the 
Unionist Party, of whose hesitations, inertia, and somewhat obsolete methods 
complaints are heard from many quarters, especially constituencies in the throes 
of by-elections, 


* We have borrowed the text from the Morning Post. 
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Decisive leading is demanded by all political parties, and is a condition of 
their effective existence in these democratic days, and the people must not be 
left in any doubt as to the opinion of leading statesmen on leading topics. The 
constructive side of Unionism needs enforcing from every platform, but poli- 
ticians who desire to secure the support of their countrymen, and to command 
their respect, without which no victory is worth winning, must scrupulously 
adhere to the fundamental principles which form the basis of political parties. 
If, for example, the Radical Party, which prefers votes to respect, ceased to be 
animated by envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, such as inspire 
the speeches of its most prominent politicians even when they are in the pulpit, 
it would speedily dissolve into impotence, because it would lose its desire to 
destroy. 

In the same way, should the Conservative Party abandon its traditional 
attachment to British institutions and become a mere trading concern, prepared 
to barter any principle for any temporary advantage, which would generally 
turn out to be illusory, it would deservedly forfeit the confidence of those to 
whom it owes its influence and power. The spirit of conservation and con- 
tinuity is to be found throughout all classes of that great democracy of three 
million electors who constitute the Unionist Party and believe in it because it 
is not a time-serving association. 

Should the Unionist Party cease to be Unionist it would cease to be a 
serious factor in the State, and it would deservedly decay and perish. As 
Unionists we desire to enter an early and emphatic protest against the absurd 
attempts of various arm-chair politicians, who have no right whatsoever to 
speak in the name of Unionism, and yet are endeavouring to pilot the Party 
towards the dangerous abyss of Home Rule, via one or other of its many aliases. 
Though these theorists may have the ear of certain Unionist newspapers, they 
actually represent no one but themselves, and it would be a deadly insult to the 
leaders of the Unionist Party to suggest that they or any of them had art or 
part in inspiring an intrigue which, as a matter of fact, they contemn as much 
as we do. 

We are cynically told by our self-appointed advisers that the Unionist 
Party may escape the shame of proposing Home Rule by acquiescing in it when 
introduced by their opponents. So might we acquiesce in a little Navy, a little 
Empire, a little confiscation, and a little or a lot of the multifarious fads which 
make up the Radical creed. Even if we had no principles nothing could be 
gained by consenting to the undoing of the great work of conservation inaugu- 
rated nearly a quarter of a century ago, when Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and the Duke of Devonshire joined hands to preserve 
the unity of the United Kingdom, because it stands to reason that the triumph 
of Separatism would necessarily involve the triumph of the Separatists. Home 
Rule would go to the credit side of the Home Rulers’ account, just as it would 
go to the debit side of the Unionist account. That any practical or tactical 
Unionist should fail to see this is astonishing; that any honest or serious 
Unionist should dally with the idea would be incredible, if anything were 
incredible. If our Party listened to its craven counsellors it would be not only 
dead, but damned. 
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To the Federalists, Federationists, Devolutionisers, Home Rule All- 
Rounders, and other Constitution-mongers the subjection of Belfast to Dublin 
is a triviality hardly worthy of consideration, But if the present manwuvres 
get beyond the backstairs stage this will be found, as formerly, to be the crux of 
the Irish problem, which is insoluble, because Dublin cannot do without Belfast, 
and Belfast won’t bow the knee to Dublin. Our fellow-countrymen across St. 
George’s Channel may rest assured that there is sufficient loyalty, sufficient 
sagacity, and sufficient steadfastness and patriotism on this side to uphold the 
Union, which is their security, and to prevent an infamous betrayal of those 
whose only crime is that through good report and ill report, in the face of over- 
whelming discouragement, they have held the fort against the enemies of 
England and the enemies of the Empire, who are driven by the discredit in 
which they stand at home to tout for dollars abroad. 

To add insult to injury our ! Constitution-mongers pretend that some 
unspecified Imperial advantages might conceivably accrue from one or other of 
their competitive schemes. The Reveille movement regards the consolidation of 
the British Empire and all that it implies in the shape of national security and 
national prosperity as the supreme and dominating question, and they would 
be prepared to make great sacrifices to effect it, but it passes the wit of all the 
theorists to indicate how the disruption of the United Kingdom can possibly 
promote the consolidation of the Empire, although they have been repeatedly 
challenged to do so. 

Some of the Dominions doubtless entertain an academic attachment for 
the idea of Home Rule, but none of them are prepared to assist the Mother 
Country in creating a Parliament Imperial by nature as well as in name, and 
until they are ready for this further development the case for federalising 
the British Isles, which merely means the multiplication of unwanted Parlia- 
ments, is unworthy of the consideration of the British people. 


Tue last official effort to mystify the country concerning the 
Conference occurred so late as November 9, on the occasion of 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet, at which it had been 
predicted by the quidnuncs that the Great Auk’s 
egg deposited by the Eight would be duly displayed 
to a delighted multitude by the Prime Minister, who was indeed 
invited in terms by the Lord Mayor to make himself interesting. 
Mr. Asquith, however, contented himself by winding up an 
unusually pompous and dreary speech by a string of empty 
platitudes, indicating that something might yet be expected of the 
assiduous Eight without actually saying so. It was on occasions 
like this, 7.e., at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, “ when men of every 
Party and creed are gathered together in this historic place to 
inaugurate a new year in the annals of the most ancient and 
illustrious of the municipalities of the Empire, that we realise, 
or, at any rate, ought to realise, how infinitely stronger are the 
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ties that unite, than the controversies that separate us.” Loud 
and long-continued cheering from Popkins and Co. “‘ We English 
people are a combative race, and the freedom, which the great 
Victorian poet pictures as broadening slowly down, has been, 
in fact, won and maintained in the conflict of interests and the 
clash of party strife.’ Then to heighten the expectations of 
his audience, the speaker added: “ But the course of our con- 
stitutional progress has none the less been in the main not an 
alternation of revolution and reaction, but a course of more or 
less even development.” So the Great Auk’s egg was in sight ! 
“That course is neither to be arrested nor diverted if it is to 
continue to adjust itself to the growing and shifting needs of 
our Empire and to the increasing purposes of Providence. I 
am confident, and I trust you share my confidence, that we may 
reckon in the future, as always, on that which has never failed 
us in the past, the political instinct, the trained judgment, the 
inbred sagacity and integrity of the British people.” Mr. Glad- 
stone himself never discharged a more magnificent period than 
this choice piece of Asquithese, but it is somewhat humiliating 
to reflect that it flowed from the lips of the titular Chief of a 
Cabinet which among all the Cabinets which have held office 
in this country is least endowed with those qualities of instinct, 
sagacity and integrity proclaimed to be the saving qualities of 
the British people, and that the author of these unimpeachable 
sentiments deliberately appoints to the highest places in his 
gift demagogues, adventurers, and renegades, who are always 
“* agin their own country,” of the type of Messrs. George, Churchill 
and Harcourt. 


No less striking was the contrast between this resounding rhetoric 
and ensuing events. On the very day after Mr. Asquith’s final 
mystification at the Guildhall, the following notice 


The Official yas published (November 10) : 
Announce- 


ment “10 Downine STREET. 

“* The Conference which has been sitting to consider 
the Constitutional question has come to an end without arriving 
at an agreement. It is the opinion of all the members of the 
Conference that the conditions under which its proceedings 
have been held preclude any disclosure as to the course of negotia- 
tions or the causes which led to their termination.” 
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But though discretion may commend itself to all its members, 
it has not been practised by all. As we have already seen, the 
“leaky gent” had been abroad, and his newspaper friends who 
repay him with praise for the solid pudding he provides had been 
by no means backward in discussing the “open secret” of the 
Conference—only “open” through leakiness. From these autho- 
rities we gather that the Eight had succeeded in arriving at a 
method of adjusting ordinary differences between the two Houses 
by means of a Joint Session between their representatives, but 
they could not agree as regards grave Constitutional changes, 
which obviously could not be decided by so summary a method. 
The Unionist leaders were understood to favour a resort to a 
Referendum in such cases; but, needless to say, when this ques- 
tion was referred to the Cabinet at large, who had viewed the 
Conference with jaundiced eyes, it was negatived. The one thing 
most dreaded by Demagogues is a direct reference to the people. 
Moreover, the time had come for the great coup rendered 
necessary by the fact that the dictator who had completed his 
transatlantic tour, and whose pockets were full of “good 
American dollars’? was about to reach these shores. As he had 
emphatically pronounced against any form of Referendum on the 
constitutional question, which necessarily includes Home Rule, 
his lickspittles in the Cabinet had no option but to obey. It was 
highly dramatic, though anything but Napoleonic that the fiasco 
of the Conference after twenty-one meetings should be announced 
forty-eight hours before Mr. Redmond’s arrival at Queenstown. 
It must be said, in justice to the leader of the Molly Maguires, 
that he had not allowed any reasonable room for doubt as to 
his aims, his objects or his methods—any momentary wavering 
he may have shown under the pressure of Federal theorists in 
New York was promptly explained away by Mr. John Dillon, 
the dictator’s dictator, the recognised villain of this squalid Irish 


tragedy. 


Mr. REDMonpD has never been at any pains to treat his Majesty’s 
Ministers with civility. He told a great meeting at Buffalo at the 
end of September: “I believe that the leaders of the 
Liberals are sincerely friendly to Home Rule; but 
sincere or not, we have the power, and will make them toe the line.” 


Toe the Line 
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This is probably the first time that a great historic party has 
been ordered by the head of a small faction while touring in a 
foreign country to “toe the line.” It is certainly the first time 
that such an order has been obeyed. Mr. Redmond likewise 
explained, and his explanation demonstrates the unutterable 
futility of the Conference except as a means of gaining time for 
the Government: “ Our first business is to clear away the block 
—the House of Lords. That accomplished, Home Rule is as 
good as accomplished.” And before leaving the United States, 
in order to dissipate misconceptions propagated by so-called 
Federal Unionists in this country, Mr. Redmond categorically 
declared at Chicago (see Reuter telegram of October 18, 1910) : 
“The Irish Party and I stand on the question of Home Rule 
precisely where Parnell stood, and I have not receded, and never 
will recede, one inch from the position he took up.” There is 
no mystery as to Parnellite Home Rule, the separatist aim of 
which was clearly avowed by Mr. Parnell at Castlebar a quarter 
of a century ago when he declared: “‘ Speaking for myself, and, 
I believe, for the Irish people and for all my colleagues, I have 
to declare that we will never accept, either expressly or impliedly, 
anything but the full complete right to arrange our own affairs, 
and to make our land a nation; to secure for her free from out- 
side control the right to direct her own course among the peoples 
of the world.” In other words, any form of Home Rule would 
be accepted for tactical reasons, and the same observation applies 
to Federalism or devolution, which would simply create a half- 
way house to national independence, 2.¢e., the establishment of 
a Transvaal at our doors which would provide a hostile base 
for European or other enemies. We would remind those simple- 
tons whom it suits to imagine that some wonderful transformation 
has since taken place in the Irish question—thanks to the gene- 
rous treatment of Ireland by the predominant partner in recent 
years—that the whole Parnellite demand has been continuously 
kept alive by Mr. Redmond. Thus in September 1904, at a 
moment when optimistic Unionists fondly imagined that they had 
killed Home Rule by kindness, a Nationalist Convention was held 
at New York, at which the following resolution was adopted : 


‘That in supporting Home Rule for Ireland we abandon no 
principle of Irish nationhood as laid down by the fathers in the 
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Irish movement for independence—from Wolfe Tone and Emmet 
to John Mitchell, and from Mitchell to Chas. J. Kirkham and 
Chas. Stewart Parnell.” 


In supporting that resolution Mr. Redmond said : 


“‘T don’t think I ever heard a more magnificent declaration 
of Irish national principles. ... That declaration put in the 
clearest way the meaning and essence of this movement—that 
is to say, that it is no new movement—that it is the same old 
movement for which Hugh O’Neil and Owen Roe fought, the 
same old movement for which Emmet died. 


THAT separation is the ultimate goal of the Molly Maguires is 
shown by an interview with Mr. Redmond on September 26, 
1908, an account of which, as published in the New 
The Goal F ‘ 
York Herald, contained the following passage : 


“‘T hope to see Ireland placed in the scale of nations much 
after the fashion of the United States as to constitution, but 
it will, of course, be some time before there is actual independence 
there.” * 


The Molly Maguire leader made no concealment of his separ- 
atist intentions at the Convention of the United Irish League at 
Buffalo shortly before he returned to thit country, October 13. 
““T would go back, if necessary, to the state of servitude and 
oppression which existed a hundred years ago in Ireland if in 
exchange I could get once again established on Irish soil the 
principle of national self-government.” Our Federalisers will 
admit that the principle of national self-government is en- 
tirely incompatible with any form of federation. Mr. Redmond 
added: “Without freedom, all these great concessions (7.e., those 
already extorted from the British people) are practically value- 
less, or at any rate, such value as they possess is to be found in 
the fact that they strengthen the arm of the Irish people and 
push on to the great goal of national independence.” There 
were numerous other speeches of the same character, as ¢.g., 
when he told another mass meeting of American Anglophobes: 


* We are indebted to the Globe“for these and some other illuminating gems 
from Mr, Redmond, 


rae 
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“‘T have come here to-day to America to ask you to give us your 
aid in a supreme and, I believe, ,a final effort to dethrone once 
and for all the English Government of our country.” Not much 
Federalism here. His most intimate associate on the other 
side is the apostle of dynamite, Patrick Ford, to whom the 
Molly Maguires never weary of paying homage, though this 
miscreant’s single claim to fame is his cowardly incitement 
of other men to commit dynamite outrages in this country.* At the 
same time, let us not be ungrateful to the Dollar Dictator who, 
for the first time in his life, has performed a service to the country 
he hates. Mr. Redmond’s arrival at the psychological moment with 
his two hundred thousand dollars openly collected from other 
enemies of the Empire, to be invested in the destruction of the 
British Constitution and the coercion of the King, and incidentally 
in the preservation of our present Fiscal system, applied the needed 
blister to our easy-going and somewhat slow-witted country- 
men. The whole imposture surrounding the Conference and 
the true significance of its collapse at such a moment revealed 
themselves and national indignation was fanned by the studied in- 
solence of the leader of the “ kept party ” and by the corresponding 


* The Globe quotes extracts from a series of “‘ open letters” to the late Mr. 
Gladstone (New York Jrish World Office, 1881), in which this poisonous 
scoundrel sets forth his views on The Criminal History of the British Empire. 

“The genius of the British Empire is an emanation from the mouth of the 
Evil One.”—Letter 1, p. 1. 

‘“‘ Your Empire tramples on the laws of God. Yours is by pre-eminence an 
Empire of Sin.”—Letter 5, p. 32. 

“ Not only would the Irish race the world over rejoice at your fall, but many 
Irishmen would to-morrow be willing to sacrifice their lives for the immortality 
of the honour of being the chosen instruments in the work of bringing your 
Babylon down to Hell.”—Letter 5, p. 34. 

“If any set of Irishmen see their way to successfully attack England by 
physical force, why, let them go ahead, and God bless them. If there is any 
dynamite or lyddite that will blow the British Empire up into the clouds or 
down into the bottomless pit, why, let it be used forthwith.”—Jrish World, 
Nov. 1, 1899. 

‘“* May God send Ireland more men with hearts like Joe Brady [one of the 
Pheenix Park murderers]. Assassins? No, they were heroes, who knew how 
to die for a cause as well as to kill for a cause.”—Jrish World, Feb. 6, 1884. 

It is not surprising that the paper which applauded. the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke should describe the recent murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie as “an inspiration for Indian Nationalists. 
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servility of his Ministerial menials humbly awaiting their march- 
ing orders—or rather their “crawling orders” as the Observer 
terms them—and eager to crawl in any direction in which they 
might be kicked. Mr. Redmond demanded an instant dissolu- 
tion, because he had enough dollars in his pocket to stand the 
racket of a General Election, because another General Elec- 
tion was necessary in order to clear away the House of Lords, 


which blocks the way to the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom. 


No conqueror returning from distant triumphs could have received 
a greater ovation from his emotional fellow-countrymen than was 
; accorded to the Dollar Prince, and in various 
seenee Sat speeches which we have no space to chronicle, he 
Dictated : ; ; 
let himself go, never for a moment concealing his 
unutterable contempt for Mr. Asquith and his fellow-worms. He 
reiterated at Dublin (November 13) that his one object was “the 
sweeping away of the only obstacle to-day between Ireland and a 
Parliament in College Green. Igo to Parliament for that purpose 
and that purpose only. I don’t belong to any English party ; 
my colleagues and I stand independent of them all; and I say 
to you to-night that without any predilection amongst English 
parties, we go there with this one object—as best we can, with 
such power as we possess, to wring from these English statesmen 
a settlement of our rights.” Simultaneously a certain Mr. 
O’Callaghan of Boston, Massachussetts—subsequently immorta- 
lised by Mr. F. E. Smith in a brilliant speech at Battersea— 
was obliging enough to send the following cablegram to the 
United Irish League, Dublin: “Treasurer Fitzpatrick cabling to- 
day ; ten thousand additional good American dollars [our italics] 
for cause. Similar amount, ten thousand dollars first instal- 
ment National President Ryan’s Home City, Philadelphia, follows 
to-morrow. Convey news to Redmond at Queenstown, Ireland. 
Can rely on American support in fight against House of Lords [our 
italics].”” Mr. Redmond obligingly unbosomed himself to a special 
correspondent of the Daily Mal at Queenstown (see Mr. W. R. 
Holt’s article in the Daily Mail, November 14), as to how he had 
collected these two hundred thousand dollars, from which we extract 
this savoury passage which shows that his tour in the United States 
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owed its success much less to any misguided love of Ireland than 
to the concentrated hatred of the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire. Meanwhile Mr. T. P. O’Connor was “ travelling 
Imperially ” in Canada—keeping Home Rule in the background. 
In Mr. Redmond’s own words: “ My trip has been the most 
successful from every point of view, financial and otherwise, 
that the Nationalists have made to America for certainly thirty 
years. Some of my audvences have been only half Irish [our italics]. 
Everywhere I went the Mayor of the City, whether he was Ameri- 
can, Irish or German [our italics] presided over my meeting.” 
The “kept party ” is no longer kept by Irish American servant 
girls who have been bled white on previous occasions. This 
time, plutocrats took the matter in hand, judging by the figures 
paraded by Mr. Redmond, which included large individual con- 
tributions. And how, we may ask, could “good American 
dollars” be better invested than in buying seventy corrupt 
votes in the British Parliament, pledged to preserve the United 
Kingdom as the dumping-ground of the United States—a policy 
from which no portion of these islands has suffered more 
severely than Ireland herself, who is now unblushingly sold 
by the Molly Maguires to their American paymasters. 


How again, we may ask, could a German serve the Fatherland 
better than by contributing to the dismemberment of the United 
N Kingdom and the establishment of a hostile base 
eed for ; 

Legislation of operations on our flank? Mr. Redmond has 

helped to clarify the situation and to destroy 
the demagogues. An excellent letter in the Morning Post 
(November 15), entitled “ Foreign Gold and British Elections,” 
signed “Nemo,” forcibly expressed the views of the ordinary 


Briton on the subject of Mr. Redmond and his 200,000 American 
dollars : 


The whole subject of the corrupting and degrading effects of the influx of 
foreign gold deserves the prompt attention of Parliament and the electors of 
this country. A short Bill ought to be introduced into Parliament, if there is 
time, making it a statutory offence to receive and apply money from foreign 
sources either to subvert the institutions of this country or to prevent the 
carrying out of any policy which the mass of the people desire. 

It is quite commonly alleged in business circles that foreign firms represented 
by agents on chis side have put up large sums of money in order to retain Free 
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Trade and enable them to continue dumping goods in this country. It is further 
alleged that many of our Chambers of Commerce, especially Manchester, are 
dominated by an overwhelming percentage of foreign merchants, who are not 
connected with production, but are merely agents and middlemen who live by 
commissions on imported foreign goods. The Chambers of Commerce are only 
too willing to admit these men by the hundred for the sake of a guinea a year 
subscription. 

But the most truculent form of this use of foreign gold is said to be the way 
in which a section of the Liberal Press has been fed and supported by money 
made by those who have grown rich by the policy of Protection practised in 
their own countries, or in this, and who look upon England as fair game either 
to plunder or as the only free market for their surplus goods. Some years ago 
it was said that an American millionaire had found £70,000 towards a fund for 
founding or purchasing half a dozen journals in different parts of the country, 
this millionaire himself having amassed a gigantic fortune through Protection, 
and being anxious that England should retain Free Trade. 

It is high time that Unionist members of Parliament should wake up to 
the seriousness of this position, and expose it both in and out of Parliament. 
We all know of the liberal support extended to the Free Trade Radical Party 
by the magnates in the cocoa and alkali trades, who have made big fortunes by 
Protection and monopolies; but the more subtle and insidious form that we 
have got to guard against, and if necessary expose, is the money that is now 
being secretly subscribed in order to influence and prostitute the British elec- 
torate. I say nothing of the large sums of money being given by rich Radicals 
towards the election fund, in the hope of being included in the batch of 500 
Liberal Peers with whom we are threatened because the House of Lords will 
not bow the knee to the revolutionary policy of the present Government. 


FEEBLE efforts have been made by the Daly Chronicle—one 
of the few Free Trade organs not owned by practical and practis- 
' ing Protectionists—to mitigate the general in- 
Canadian : , , 
Dollars dignation caused by the insolent intervention 
of American Anglophobes in British affairs. Our 
contemporary makes a pathetic parade of the names of certain 
distinguished Canadians who were bamboozled by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor to part with their dollars for “ the cause,” but it must 
be remembered that “the cause” presented to Canadians by 
this peripatetic blatherskite was very different from the Anglo- 
phobe propaganda of Mr. Redmond in the United States. Mr. 
O’Connor roared like any sucking dove, giving his audiences 
to understand that the main object of the Molly Maguires was 
to extend local self-government in order to promote the Con- 
solidation of the Empire. Mr. O’Connor has taken in many 
people in his time—to their detriment—but we cannot repress 
our astonishment that he should have cozened so experienced 
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a politician as Sir Wilfrid Laurier out of an unspecified subscrip- 
tion, and the same remark applies to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
colleagues and others of his fellow-countrymen who ought to 
have known better. Perhaps the whole list is a fake, for we 
note among the alleged contributories Mr. Doherty described in 
the Daily Chronicle as “the Leader of the Conservative Party 
in the Dominion Parliament.” Everybody who knows any- 
thing of Canada is aware that Mr. R. L. Borden, an able and 
patriotic statesman, is the Conservative leader in the Dominion 
Parliament. How genuine is this list, seeing that it was supplied 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor? The Canadians would very properly 
tell us to mind our own business if British politicians gave their 
moral and material support to any anti-Canadian movement, 
or took upon themselves to finance men sworn to dismember 
the Dominion and to destroy the Canadian Constitution. What 
would have been Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s feelings e¢.g., supposing 
some agent of Mr. Bourassa had taken the hat round this country 
and had collected contributions from our Little Navyites (such 
as Messrs. George, Churchill and Harcourt) to enable the No- 
Navyites of Canada to defeat and humiliate Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
party in Quebec? Yet this is precisely what, according to the 
Daily Chronicle the Canadian Premier has done in giving aid 
and countenance to the Irish Molly Maguires. He thus identifies 
himself with Ireland’s worst enemies, with the enemies of the 
British Navy and of the British Empire. Mr. Dillon recently 
proposed to reduce British naval estimates by two million pounds, 
though they were recognised by all responsible persons on both sides 
of the House of Commons as the irreducible minimum. Is it a Cana- 
dian interest to support such men? Is it a Canadian interest to 
support those who withhold preference from Canadian goods, 
and who are at once the friends of all British enemies and 
the enemies of all British friends. 


THE crisis developed rapidly after the announcement of the 
breakdown of the Conference, which as we have seen was timed 
to coincide with the arrival of the Dictator, who 
had publicly intimated that something must happen 
before November 15. On November 11, Mr. 
Asquith went to York Cottage, Sandringham, to report progress 
to the King and doubtless to ask for a Dissolution, though no 
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plausible pretext could be adduced for thrusting the country 
into the turmoil, and involving it in the ruinous expense of a 
second Dissolution in one year on not dissimilar issues to the 
first Dissolution. Ministers confidently claim and occasionally 
command a majority of over a hundred in the so-called popular 
branch of the Legislature; they have sustained no defeat in 
Parliament this year, though of the means by which defeat has 
been staved off the less said the better. None of them nor any 
of their organs are able to defend the policy of what the Daily 
Mail so aptly termed “ The Dollar Dissolution,” and the country 
would have rejoiced had his Majesty seen his way to postpone 
further conflict over the Coronation. But as the Ministerial 
majority is a paper majority and the parliamentary position of 
the Government is despicable because it is at the mercy of the 
disgruntled Labour Party or the disaffected Nationalists, and 
as Mr. Redmond declined to sanction further editions of the 
People’s Budget, Ministers conceived the brilliant idea of spring- 
ing a surprise upon their opponents and of rushing the country 
before the electors had time to turn round. By this strategy, 
which was as rotten as its origin—the Exchequer and the Home 
Office—the Demagogues calculated on sweeping the country 
“as in 1906” before the Unionists had recovered from the recent 
demoralisation for which our Front Benchers and our leading 
journals must share the responsibility owing to the guilelessness 
with which they had walked into successive traps set for them 
by the Artful Dodger. A prominent Unionist paper—which seems 
nowadays inspired by no nobler ambition than that of collecting 
“tips” from leaky Ministers, and of giving away its own side 
by publishing discouraging electoral forecasts, which we predict 
will make the journal in question look highly ridiculous a few 
days hence—was able to announce (November 12) that Ministers 
had decided to abandon this year’s People’s Budget and instantly 
go to the country on their Veto policy. This projected coup 
caused delirious, if fleeting, jubilation among Radical stalwarts, 
who keenly appreciated the clever ruse of avoiding Nationalist 
resentment even at the risk of “financial chaos.’ Such triviali- 
ties as the convenience of the country which detests a December 
election, to say nothing of the stale register and the consequent 
disfranchisement of thousands of electors, count for nothing 
n the eyes of Demagogues in a hurry when any supposed party 
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or personal advantage is to be gained. No sooner had the Con- 
stitutional Conference collapsed than Mr. George sent the follow- 
ing characteristically mendacious telegram to the Yorkshire 
Observer, with the object of misleading the nation as to the causes 
of its collapse: ‘‘ Having in vain used every endeavour through 
conciliatory methods to win equal political rights for all Britons, 
we are now driven to fight for fair play in our native land. We 
repudiate the claim put forward by 600 Tory Peers that they 
were born to control the destinies of forty-five million of their 
fellow-citizens and to trample upon their wishes for the good 
Government of their own country.” This ludicrous document 
produced the following crushing report from Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain in the Birmingham Daily Post: “Mr. Lloyd George has a 
lively imagination and a bad memory. No Unionist has ever 
claimed that the Peers should control the destinies of their fellow- 
citizens. Our only object has been to secure that those who 
pretend to act in the people’s name shall not act contrary to the 
people’s wishes.” 


The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley. 


THE plans of Demagogues nearly always do. There was evidently 
some serious hitch in the policy of rushing and sweeping, and when 
Parliament reassembled on. November 15, all agog 
to hear Mr. Asquith’s sensational announcement, 
the House of Commons was tamely informed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the statement would 
not be forthcoming. Meanwhile, the only nourishment vouch- 
safed to hungry Radicals was a hysterical address of the Home 
Secretary to Dundee, where, as in every other place, he has 
suffereda fearful “slump.” It will be interesting to see whether 
the Prime Minister, who hasn’t a soul to call his own, will allow 
himself to be bullied into remitting the balance of the sugar duty in 
order to save the seat of his most disloyal colleague. Like Habak- 
kuk, Mr. Asquith is capable de tout. Somehow the Napoleonic 
movement of the needy, greedy adventurers in temporary con- 
trol of our destinies seemed less Napoleonic than at first. Mr. 
Haldane’s promised “ thief in the night” was more hateful than 
ever to decent law-abiding citizens, and consternation was caused 
in the Radical ranks by the automatic closing up of the Unionist 
Party, which moved as one man on the first whisper of conflict, 
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into which it enters with splendid and justifiable confidence 
that the country is sick to death of the Demagogues, and that 
the Dollar Dissolution will be their undoing. Owing to the 
hitch in the plans of the plotters, which had stultified the House 
of Commons on its opening day, interest naturally centred in 
the House of Lords, where the luckless Lord Crewe cut an even 
more painful figure than usual by his total inability to afford 
any information whatsoever as to the course of public business. 
Lord Crewe unwittingly made one thing clear, namely, that the 
rush of the Dervishes had been stopped. In the absence of any 
assistance from the Government the initiative lay with Lord 
Lansdowne, who, after expressing his astonishment at the com- 
plete inability of the so-called leader of the House of Lords 
“to throw any light whatever on the further proceedings of this 
House,” announced that on the following day he would move the 
following motion: “That this House invites his Majesty’s 
Government to submit without further delay the provisions 
of the Parliament Bill for the consideration and decision of 
Parliament.” 


As he reminded his audience, the Parliament Bill (embodying 
the Veto policy of the Government) was introduced last April 
.. and had only been read a first time in the House 

The Parlia- ; ‘ - pa ‘ 
ment Bill 0°! Commons, its full title being, “A Bill to make 
provision with respect to the powers of the 
House of Lords in relation to those of the House of Commons, 
and to limit the duration of Parliament.” Lord Lansdowne 
took the opportunity of making some pointed comments 
upon the Conference which had been held “upon the con- 
dition that absolute secrecy should be maintained with regard 
to its proceedings,” a policy attended by this great inconvenience 
that the public were without authentic accounts of what had 
occurred, and were consequently supplied with conjecture and 
gossip, to which he was reluctant to refer, because the moment 
one misrepresentation was disposed of another cropped up in its 
place. But he felt it necessary to repudiate the statement that 
the cause of the break-up of the Conference was that Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues at the Conference had been prevented from 
coming to terms with their opponents by the action of political 
colleagues who were not members of the Conference, Lord 
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Crewe was of course unable to state Ministerial intentions con- 
cerning the Parliament Bill, but he expressed his full agreement 
with Lord Lansdowne, “as to the reasons for maintaining the 
obligation of confidence which has surrounded the Conference 
from the first.” Unfortunately his colleagues do not share his 
reticence, and Unionists must be prepared during the coming cam- 
paign to have misleading tit-bits of Conference gossip served up 
for the confusion of the public and the benefit of the Demagogues 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his political twin at the 
Home Office. We trust that the Unionist leaders will not take 
this lying down, and that if the other side violate a specific 
obligation, which would be binding on any man with a grain of 
honour, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne will meet partial dis- 
closures put forward for sinister Party purposes by insisting upon 
full disclosures. The Unionist Party has nothing to fear but 
everything to gain by the publication of a complete record of the 
twenty-one sittings of the Conference, which would convince the 
country that our Four had done everything in reason to effect a 
settlement of the Constitutional question. The Conference broke 
down entirely owing to the impossible demands of the Cabinet made 
under the shadow of the advent of the Dollar Dictator. When 
the two Party leaders had finished their conversation, Lord 
Rosebery appeared on the scene with “only one word,” but 
it was a very pertinent word, viz., to remind the House of the 
Resolutions standing in his name on the paper, which were the 
outcome of the wish of the majority of the House of Lords to 
reform itself. These resolutions demanded immediate discussion 
and should have precedence of the Government’s Parliament Bill 
and if necessary he was prepared to discuss them “all night 
to-morrow, rather than run the risk of a Dissolution being an- 
nounced on Friday (7.e., November 20, according to the original 
Dervish plan) and leaving the House without having had any 
opportunity of discussing them at all.” The most important of 
those Resolutions, renouncing the exclusively hereditary right to 
legislate, which was the keystone of the whole matter, had been 
accepted by the House before the death of King Edward VIL., 
transformed the situation and gave birth to the Conference. 
Needless to say Lord Crewe was as incapable of making any reply 
to Lord Rosebery as he had been of meeting Lord Lansdowne, 
He had had no opportunity of consulting Mr. Redmond, 
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On the following day (November 16) an agreeable contrast was 
presented, thanks to the ineptitude of the Government and the 
efficiency of the Opposition. The House controlled 


OR by the Government, the so-called popular branch 
Proposal of the Legislature, had nothing to do, and did not 


meet. The House of Lords, on the other hand, 
had a fruitful field-day devoted to a debate upon its own reform. 
Lord Lansdowne in an admirable speech moved his resolution 
inviting Ministers to produce their Parliament Bill. They were 
apparently threatened with a General Election which would wipe 
out all the business before Parliament, including finance, which, 
judging by language used last year, would produce “a state of 
irremediable chaos and confusion.” A Dissolution would also 
wipe out Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions, as well as the Veto reso- 
lutions passed by the House of Commons, and the Parliament 
Bill which had only been read a first time elsewhere and not yet 
presented to the Peers. Such a proceeding would be not only 
“a very grave public misfortune” but also “a very wanton 
affront to Parliament.” Both parties, in both Houses, recognised 
that there was a great Constitutional question demanding settle- 
ment. ‘‘ There is the question of the powers of the House of 
Lords, and there is the question of the composition of that House.” 
The Liberal Party had concentrated its attention entirely on the 
question of the powers of the Upper House, while Unionists had 
concentrated their attention mainly on its composition. “ Your 
predominant feeling (7.e., on the other side of the House), if I 
may put it so, has been one of resentment at the interference 
of the House of Lords in the important questions which have 
been dealt with by the House of Commons; our predominant 
feeling has been that the whole question is prejudiced by the 
exclusively hereditary character of this assembly, by its ex- 
cessive numbers, by the disproportionate representation of 
parties within it, and by the need of reinforcement from the out- 
side.’ It was, perhaps, regrettable that each side had been so much 
absorbed in its own case as not to realise sufticiently the extent 
to which those two aspects were connected and interdependent. 
“We in this House feel strongly that it is impossible to deal 
adequately with the question of the powers of the House of Lords 
until we know what sort of House of Lords it is we are talking 
about.’ The real question was not what powers should be given 
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to an imperfectly constituted House, “‘ but what are the powers 
which any second Chamber in any civilised community ought to 
be entrusted with, and if this House as at present constituted is 
not fit to be entrusted with these powers, what are the changes 
which are necessary in order to render it competent for the dis- 
charge of those duties in a manner which will command the . 
confidence of the people of this country?” It was tinkering 
and not Statesmanship to leave one House of Parliament 
in an admittedly unsatisfactory condition, “and upon that 
pretext to deny to it the powers of revision and reservation 


without which no second Chamber can adequately do its 
work.” 


THe problem has never been more concisely stated, and the 
whole difference between the two-chamber party and the one- 
Mr. Asquith’s “hamber party lies in these sentences, which will 
Admissions ‘SUPPly the Unionists with their text. We are 

in favour of reforming the House of Lords in 
order that it may be able to discharge the duties conferred 
upon Second Chambers by every civilised country. The Radicals 
oppose the reform of the House of Lords because they seek 
to convert the British Constitution into a one-chamber Consti- 
tution, and if we may believe one of their pace-makers, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, the object of weakening the House of Lords is 
that at the appointed time a campaign may be opened against 
the Monarchy. Lord Lansdowne gave his blessing to the 
Rosebery resolutions, recognising, as he did, the desirability 
of reducing the swollen numbers of the House of Lords, 
that no peer should. sit and vote merely by virtue of here- 
ditary right, and that a reformed House of Lords “should 
include an adequate representation of the best and most 
representative elements to be found in the present House, and 
that it should be reinforced from outside, either by nomination 
or by some kind of election.” They were all ready to devise 
some means of adjusting the differences ‘“‘ between the two 
Houses . . . in a reasonable and, if possible, amicable manner.” 
That was the contribution which the House of Lords was prepared 
to-make to the solution of the Constitutional controversy, and it 
was no negligible contribution, nor was it unworthy to be care- 
fully considered by the Government in relation to their policy 
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for dealing with the other branch of the question, namely, the 
powers of the House of Lords. In discussing the Veto Resolu- 
tions, passed some months ago by the House of Commons, Lord 
Lansdowne aptly quoted the speech of the Prime Minister, who 
described them as merely preliminary to a Bill in which the 
Government would amplify their policy, and which would be 
fully discussed in Parliament in all its stages. At the same time 
Mr. Asquith pointed out that these resolutions by no means 
covered the whole ground, and he dwelt on the possibility of 
devising a Joint Session as a means of reconciling the two Houses 
when they differed, though admittedly the Second Chamber as he 
then had it in mind was of a“ democratic”’ character—a sugges- 
tion which the Peers were fully prepared to entertain. The Prime 
Minister had also declared that “‘the Referendum might possibly 
be the least objectionable means of untying the knot in some 
extreme and exceptional constitutional entanglement,” in which 
connection he had observed that “the will of the people, by 
which I mean the will of the majority of the people for the time 
being, shall both in legislation and policy prevail.” But he was 
careful to recognise that the will of the people was not always 
conclusively expressed by the majority of the other House of 
Parliament. In Mr. Asquith’s own words, “it may be that 
representatives of the people in a particular case have mistaken 
the terms of their authority. It may, again, be that the majority 
by which a particular measure is passed through the House is so 
small, or so obviously casual and heterogenous, that it really 
ought not to be treated as expressing the considered judgment 
of the nation.” 


EvIDENTLY the Prime Minister kept in view, as Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out, “an appeal to the considered judgment of the 
titi ad nation as something distinct from the verdict for 
Agreement the moment given in the other House of Parlia- 

ment.’ These questions had been dealt with by 
the Prime Minister “‘ in a broad and judicial spirit, and his obser- 
vations certainly would have naturally suggested the hope that 
all these ideas would be followed up and thoroughly discussed 
in both Houses of Parliament—but that Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, to which the Prime Minister looked forward, never 


\ 
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took place.” The Veto Resolutions had been passed, but 
the suggested alternative had never been considered, and now 
Ministers were about to cut everything short by a precipitate 
Dissolution, of which so far there had only been one explana- 
tion, namely, the failure of the Conference. ‘‘ They are going 
to the country—at least, so we are informed—simply because 
the eight gentlemen who until a few days ago were sitting within 
a stone’s-throw of this building were unable to arrive at a con- 
clusion which they could recommend their supporters to adopt.” 
That Conference had been informal, secret, conducted from the 
first without prejudice by men who were not plenipotentiaries 
or even delegates of their parties. Apparently Ministers intended 
to treat the failure of this informal effort as justifying the aban- 
donment of all further discussion, but ‘‘ we have no right what- 
ever to assume that because eight members drawn from the two 
Front Benches did their best to come to an agreement without 
success, Parliament is to be deprived of all opportunity of dealing 
with these tremendous problems.”” Lord Lansdowne concluded 
by suggesting that on the one hand Lord Rosebery should perse- 
vere with his Resolutions, and that on the other hand Ministers 
should carry out their original undertaking to proceed with the 
Parliament Bill, as to the provisions of which there would be 
much to say, but there were certain points which would secure 
the general adhesion of all political parties, namely, these four 
propositions : 

(1) The need of regulating the two Houses of Parliament ; 

(2) The desirability of reforming the House of Lords; 

(3) The claim of the House of Commons to preponderance in 
all cases involving purely financial considerations ; 

(4) The necessity of providing some machinery for dealing 
with deadlocks between the two Houses. 

Was it reasonable to contend that because the Conference 
had failed it was impossible for Parliament to even discuss such 
questions, and surely the first step to be taken by the Government 
should be “ to give Parliament an opportunity of getting to close 
quarters with the Bill which contains their proposal for dealing 
with the question—that they should give Parliament an oppor- 
tunity of getting to close quarters with their Bill, of criticising 
it and suggesting amendments.”’ 
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Lorp Crewe, who has even ceased to be articulate, and causes 
as much distress to the reporters in the Gallery, who can’t hear 
« Sltppery him, as to the Peers on the floor who can, was more 
Work” Creweish than ever. He was incapable of coping 

with any of the arguments advanced by Lord 
Lansdowne, for the simple reason that he is not in Parliament 
to argue, but simply for the purpose of announcing the decrees of 
the Demagogues and the Dollar Dictator. It would be in- 
credible if it were not down in black and white that Lord Crewe 
should consent, for the sake of a salary of $25,000 a year, to 
occupy the position he does, and to make such a piteous exhi- 
bition of himself. Even the Demagogues and the Dollar Dic- 
tator could not refuse the introduction of the Parliament Bill for 
the simple reason that had it not been introduced by Ministers 
it would have been introduced by the Opposition. But Lord 
Crewe coupled the announcement of this concession by de- 
claring that any attempt to discuss the questions raised by 
the Parliament Bill would be “‘ a waste of time. Your Lord- 
ships are entitled to express your opinion, as no doubt you 
will, upon the actual proposition in the Parliament Bill; but 
I may as well say at once that we cannot enter into any dis- 
cussion of amendments. We are prepared to put this measure 
before the House for the House to take, or the House to leave 
it, but it would, we think, be an absolute mockery to attempt 
to rediscuss here all the matters which have been so freely spoken 
of in the Press as having been discussed in the Conference.” Mr. 
Ure himself could not have been more maladroit in letting the 
cat out of the bag. It appears that this secret Conference was, 
unknown to its Unionist Members, intended to usurp the func- 
tions of Parliament and to remove the Constitutional question 
from Parliamentary cognisance. Lord Rosebery’s forcible com- 
ment on the proceedings was: “‘ There has been a good deal 
of rather slippery work going on during the past week.... 
What is the House of Lords going to do with regard to this Bill ? 
Are we to discuss it and in no respect modify it; is it to be an 
academic debate on the propositions of the Government ? ” 
To which Lord Crewe helplessly replied: “I thought it fair to 
explain to the House that our position was that we were willing 
and anxious to put the Bill down to discussion, but we were not 
prepared to accept any amendments to it,” which provoked 
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Lord Rosebery to observe: “‘ Now at last we have got to the 
point,” and he forthwith gave notice that he should move his 
Resolutions. 


Tue following day (November 17) the people’s House drew 
another blank while the House of Lords devoted itself to a dis- 
cussion of the Rosebery Resolutions, which we 


— would strongly recommend any one to read who 
Sinden’ 3 may have been misled by platform claptrap into 
Reforms imagining that the Upper House is an antiquated 


and effete institution out of touch with national 
life, and intellectually inferior to the legislators who occasionally 
congregate at the other end of the corridor. We only wish we 
had space to devote to this debate, which was opened by Lord 
Rosebery in a masterly speech, while Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
was equally effective in advocating the cause of reform with 
which both he and the ex-Premier have been so long and so 
honourably identified. Lord Selborne contributed a fresh and in- 
vigorating speech containing a warm protest against the childish 
contention of Lord Crewe that the Constitutional question could 
only be settled on party lines, while Lord Newton was in his 
happiest vein: “the House was going to pronounce apparently 
a unanimous opinion on questions of the most vital importance. 
It was a surprise to recognise the almost passionate desire which 
existed in this House for reform. It was emerging almost like 
a subterranean torrent and overwhelming all the benches on 
the Opposition side of the House. The only persons who appeared 
to remain untouched and as reactionary as ever were the members 
of the Government.” He would convince the House of the 
sincerity of his support of the Resolutions when he announced 
that as far as he could see he personally had no chance what- 
ever of forming part of a reconstituted assembly, not possessing 
the requisite qualifications, while he was suspect to the Whips. 
Indeed, “‘ it seemed to him that the best chance he would have 
of forming part of a reformed House of Lords would be to be- 
come a Liberal Peer, in which case he should have no difficulty 
whatever in attaining his desire, and at the same time he should 
discover that he possessed innumerable virtues of which at the 
present time he was unconscious.” Quite so. Any Peer who 
professes to be a Liberal, and is prepared to say ditto to the 
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Demagogues, may anticipate attaining almost any position in 
State; thus we find a politician of the calibre of Lord Crewe, 
whom nature designed for a Lord-in- Waiting, actually the leader 
of the House of Lords and taken by the Press of both sides 
at his own valuation. Nor is there any limit to the am- 
bition of such small fry as Lords Aberdeen, Carrington, Beau- 
champ, Granard, Denman, &c., provided they will toe the line 
chalked out by Messrs. George and Redmond. Lord Newton 
characteristically proclaimed “the naked and brutal fact” that 
alot of the Peers had to go. Lord Lansdowne gave his general 
blessing to the resolutions, the first of which was unanimously 
agreed to, being as follows: ‘“‘ That in future the House of Lords 
shall consist of Lords of Parliament (a) chosen by the whole 
body of hereditary Peers from among themselves and by nomina- 
tion by the Crown; (6) sitting by virtue of offices and of qualifi- 
cations held by them; (c) chosen from outside. 


AFTER this, no one can pretend that the House of Lords is 
unwilling to democratise itself and to bring itself abreast of the 
Irritated times. The Peers were compelled to act promptly, 
Opponents because the guillotine of Dissolution might fall 

at any moment. Their action finally disposes of 
the platform case against them, and, judging from the bilious com- 
ments of the Westminster Gazette and the fury of the Cocoa press 
it was wise to take time by the forelock, and to present them- 
selves to the country as a reforming body, though effect can only 
be given to these reforms provided the party of reform, 7.¢., the 
Unionists, triumph at the polls, of which the likelihood has 
increased hour by hour from the opening of the crisis. To-day, 
there is elation on one side and depression on the other, and every 
utterance of every Minister has but served to deepen the general 
gloom overshadowing the Coalition, whose shrewder members 
realise that Mr. Asquith made a ghastly blunder in allowing 
his knaves to run away with his fools. Confidence dominated 
the annual Conference of the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations, which was held at Nottingham 
on the very day that the Lords resolved to put their House 
in order. Mr. Chaplin, as Chairman, opened proceedings by 
moving emergency resolutions, expressing appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Unionist members of the Conference, 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” AND 
“THE SHAMBLES OF SCIENCE” 


We regret to find that an article which appeared 
in the “National Review” so long ago as March 
1907, entitled “The Proceedings of Anti-Vivi- 
section Societies,” contained the statement that a 
book entitled “The Shambles of Science” had 
been “ impounded, for libel, by order of the Court.” 
This statement is inaccurate, and we sincerely 
regret having inadvertently given currency to it in 
our pages. We withdraw it fully and unreservedly 
and apologise to the authors of “The Shambles of 
Science” for any inconvenience or detriment they 
may have suffered thereby. We need hardly add 
that the number of the “National Review” con- 
taining this imputation was withdrawn from circu- 
lation the moment we were notified of the libel. 
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expressing approval of the action of the Peers in pledging 
themselves to reform, welcoming Lord Lansdowne’s challenge 
to the Government to submit the Parliament Bill to Parliament, 
and according united and enthusiastic confidence to Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne. Alderman Salvidge of Liverpool seconded 
the resolution, which was carried by acclamation. The Con- 
ference reaffirmed its adherence to Tariff Reform, which re- 
mains as it has long been “the first constructive work of the 
Unionist Party,” and there were other motions on naval 
supremacy and small ownership, as also upon the Osborne Judg- 
ment. Sir Edward Carson in a brilliant speech moved a resolu- 
tion in favour of maintaining the union of the United Kingdom, 
and restating the Unionist Party’s “unalterable opposition to 
the policy of Home Rule,” while condemning “ a weak or vacillat- 
ing attitude’ upon any legislation aimed at the Union, which 
was enthusiastically endorsed. It was noteworthy that while 
the Conference passed a hearty vote of confidence in Mr. Balfour, 
it emphatically endorsed the view that while it was the duty 
of followers to follow, there was a corresponding duty on the 
part of leaders to lead, and the atmosphere doubtless contri- 
buted to the fact that Mr. Balfour, who is singularly sensitive 
to his environment, spoke that night with a clearness, a 
decision, a vigour and determination which have long been 
absent from his public utterances. Never has he received a 
finer reception from the Party, never has he more deserved its 
enthusiasm. 


TuE Unionist Leader laid down a programme perfectly intelligible 
to the plain man. After arousing the enthusiasm of his audience 
by declaring that it was not Unionists who were 
on the defensive in the struggle forced upon them, 
he dwelt upon the various domestic reforms to 
which the Party is pledged and discussed naval 
supremacy from the now Party standpoint, avowing his willing- 
ness to support Ministers if they would do their plain duty, after 
which he indicated that the licence and land clauses of the 
Budget would need some revision. He devoted the bulk of 
his speech to three big questions of which the first was Tariff 
Reform, which would be an advantage to every class, espe- 


cially to the working classes, otherwise he would not touch it. 
VoL. LVI 


Mr. Balfour 
at Notting- 
ham 
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To those who pretended in their eternal refrain that Tariff 
Reform would increase the cost of living to the poor, Mr. 
Balfour replied that the first reason why it would not throw 
any additional burden upon the working classes was because 
it was ludicrous to suppose that, when the duty on wheat 
was confined to foreign wheat, Imperial wheat being free, that 
the cost of bread could be appreciably increased. There would 
be an expansion of wheatfields already mighty, situated within 
the Empire under the pressure of Preference. But even if for 
the sake of argument it were admitted that the price of bread 
might be increased, still the expenses of the working man would 
not be increased. At present they paid a share of the heavy 
and increasing burdens levied by modern Governments in the 
shape of indirect taxes upon articles of general consumption, 
“tea, sugar, tobacco, beer and so on [cries of “cocoa” ]. Yes, 
cocoa [laughter].” We cannot help regretting that it should 
be necessary for “voices” to be continually reminding our 
Front Benchers that cocoa affords not only a splendid illustra- 
tion of the hypocrisy of the party of Cant and Cobdenism, but 
an equally instructive object-lesson in the working of a scientific 
tariff which admits the raw material at a lower duty than the 
finished article. The very advertisements with which the press 
of all parties is plastered at the present time teach working men 
the enormous value to their class of a moderate protective 
riff, while its value to employers has been explained in the 
historic admission of the artless Mr. George Cadbury: “ This 
difference (2.e., the difference between the duty on raw cocoa 
and manufactured cocoa) is not primarily designed to give the 
home manufacturer an advantage, but to place him on an equality 
with the foreign competitor in the Home market.” No Tariff 
Reformer has ever given a more concise summary of the object 
of Tariff Reform than Mr. Cadbury, and it is time that the 
Cocoa Press, a large section of whose proprietory live according 
to the cant of that Press, on “the protective taxation of the food 
of the people,” should take note of Mr. Cadbury’s vindication of 
the cocoa duties. Mr. Balfour reiterated his former pledge, that 
no reform of the tariff should increase the burden on the working 
man’s Budget, because there would be a reduction in other 
indirect taxes which would compensate for any possible loss. 
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Tuis finally disposed of the canard that the Unionist Party 
should stultify itself by abandoning or postponing the cause of 
Tariff Reform and Imperial consolidation to which 
it has devoted seven fateful years. Had it con- 
sented to listen to such craven counsel it would 
have deserved the fate it would have undoubtedly incurred. 
As regards the House of Lords, Mr. Balfour laid down three 
propositions: (1) The necessity of a Second Chamber; (2) this 
Second Chamber must be a real Second Chamber and not 
a sham; (3) it must not be the predominant partner, which 
was the proper réle of the House of Commons; and he pro- 
ceeded very much on the lines of Lord Lansdowne’s speeches 
to discuss the relations between the two Houses, and to lay 
down a large and generous measure of reform involving the 
introduction of new elements into the Upper House, and the 
settlement of differences between them by Joint Sittings. Upon 
the American-Irish conspiracy Mr. Balfour was emphatic. 
“The present Government talk as if they were going to attack 
our Constitution in obedience to the will of the British Demo- 
eracy. I say that they are going to destroy our Constitution 
in obedience to the will of American subscribers.” What did 
Mr. Redmond say quite openly? “With my 200,000 dollars 
jingling in my pockets I mean to use the difficulties and per- 
plexities of English political Party life to extract! for Ireland 
everything I want.” In other words, he meant to use the British 
Party system in order to secure something which neither Party 
wanted to give him. ‘‘ He means to use the whole of our tradi- 
tional Parliamentary machinery, our Party system, with its 
merits and demerits, all the elements of the political situation, 
in fact, to squeeze out of us as a conqueror squeezes out of a 
defeated country any terms which he likes to insist upon.” The 
Nationalists made no pretence of desiring to improve the British 
Constitution for the sake of British subjects; their orders were : 
“‘Smash the House of Lords in order that we may get Home 
Rule,” and Home Rule to-day meant what it had meant in the 
time of Mr. Parnell, in whose shoes Mr. Redmond claimed to 
stand. It was a policy twice condemned by the great mass of 
the British people, who in effect had said: “‘ This is not justice to 
Treland that you are asking; it is injustice to Great Britain.” 
VOL. LVI. 36* 
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It was simply in order to get what the British people had twice 
refused that we were now asked to shatter the Constitution 
for all time, with the assistance of aliens. “Is that the way 
we are going to be governed? Is it to that degree of degrada- 
tion that Party government is to bring us? I have always been 
a Party man, I have always believed that the destinies of this 
country were best entrusted to great organised Parties in the 
House of Commons; but if for once—I do not care which it is 
—but if either of the two great Parties in the State, whose be- 
ginnings go back 200 years and more, if they are to become the 
temporary slaves of this section of Socialists or that section of 
Home Rulers, then I say the Party system has broken down, as 
we are no longer a self-governing country—we are not governed. 
either by absolute monarchs, or even by hereditary peers; we 
are governed by the log-rolling factions of men who care nothing 
for your Empire or your country.” The speaker appealed far 
beyond the limits of his audience, or the limits of the Unionist 
Party—indeed, “ I appeal to every man, whatever be his traditions, 
whatever be his Party or his upbringing, or his state in life, and ask 
him that Great Britain shall manage the affairs of Great Britain, 
and that if and when we alter the fabric of our immemorial Con- 
stitution, it shall be of our own free will, and not at the bidding 
of those who care nothing for our Constitution and nothing for 
our history.” This was a very different send-off from Mr. Bal- 
four’s somewhat depressing speech at Manchester last year. He 
struck the right note at Nottingham, and struck it with confi- 
dence and was deservedly greeted with rapturous enthusiasm, 
and the Unionist rank and file enter the fray with a determina- 
tion to smash the traitors, demagogues, and mountebanks who 
are selling their King and Country. 


At last the People’s House was taken into the confidence— 
the partial confidence—of the People’s Government. On. 
November 18, simultaneously with a somewhat 
long-winded speech by Lord Crewe in the House: 
of Lords, the Prime Minister made a brief and 
almost curt statement in the House of Commons, 
announcing that he had advised the Crown to dissolve Parliament 
at the earliest possible moment, which he believed would be 
Monday the 28th. He hardly attempted to give any serious 


Vote-catch- 
ing Extra- 
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reason for this course, contenting himself with the parrot cry that 
Parliament could not succeed where the Conference had failed, and 
therefore Parliament was to be denied any chance of discussing 
the great questions to which the Hight had devoted so many 
months. It is an original interpretation of democratic govern- 
ment, hitherto unknown outside the Balkan Peninsula or some 
of the more backward South American States, where small secret 
juntas meet under popular forms and decide the fate of the nation. 
The kaleidoscopic politicians now in charge of British destinies 
vary their plans from day to day. The policy of abandoning 
the entire Budget as desired by the Dervishes had been recon- 
sidered, and it was now decided that those portions of the Budget 
tolerated by the Molly Maguires, %.e., the tea duty and the income 
tax, described by Mr. Asquith as “the essential parts of the 
Finance Bill,” would be taken under stringent closure. Later 
on, 4.¢., after the General Election, Parliament would be per- 
mitted to discuss the general finance of the nation! Time, 
however, would be found for a vote-catching measure for 
the removal of the pauper disqualification as regards Old Age 
Pensions from December 31, at a cost of £500,000, while as a 
sop to the Labour Party Mr. Asquith stated that the next Parlia- 
ment would be invited to make provision for the payment of 
members out of public funds, while subsequently Mr. Asquith 
made a humiliating attempt to buy off the Suffragettes (who 
have behaved more revoltingly than ever owing to the cowardly 
conduct of the Home Secretary) by promising that facilities should 
be given in the next Parliament for carrying Woman’s 
Suffrage—although the Premier has publicly declared that 
Woman’s Suffrage would be bad for women and bad for 
the State—while an oracular utterance upon the Osborne 
Judgment was intended to persuade the Socialist section of 
Trade Unionists that they would get what they wanted, while 
individualists were given to understand that their rights and 
liberties would be protected. As a consequence Mr. Facing- 
all-ways is generally distrusted, and no one can be sure where 
the Government stands or sits or lies. The debate in the 
Commons, as it was impossible to suppress all discussion, 
damaged the Government, as no. one had a good word to say 
for the Dollar Dissolution. Mr. Balfour’s searching criticism 
on this indecent precipitancy was backed up from everv 
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quarter of the House, being equally condemned by such diver- 
gent politicians as Mr. Bottomley, Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. 
Belloc (whose independence has cost him his seat at Salford, 
where the Radical caucus was only too anxious to “ toe the line’’), 
Mr. Martin, the Canadian Radical who sits for St. Pancras, 
and last, but not least, Mr. Barnes, the temporary spokesman 
of the Labour Party, who incidentally observed that Ministers 
were not contributing to the diffusion of social well-being “* by 
making speeches either in the City Temple or elsewhere,” an 
observation which shows that the Arch-demagogue is losing 
his hold over those to whom he has pandered. 


Born Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons and Lord Crewe 
in the Lords were tackled on the all-important question of 
“‘ ouarantees,” 7.e., the wholesale manufacture of 


. Peers, andit is impossible to reconcile their answers. 
‘oun ~ The Prime Minister substantially says, “ Trust 


me to deal with the Crown,”’ while Lord Crewe in 
effect says, “‘ Trust the House of Lords to surrender.” Our 
readers will appreciate the vital difference between these 
two positions, and in order that there may be no mistake we 
give the verba ipsissima of Ministers, who should for once 
have said the same thing. Mr. Wedgwood, who lives in a 
state of morbid apprehension concerning his leaders, which 
is immediately soothed by any syrup administered from the 
Front Bench, was particularly solicitous as to the Prime 
Minister, who had barely referred to his notorious speech 
of April 14, which had distinctly threatened the Crown, and 
was largely responsible for the subsequent tragedy. Mr. 
Asquith replied that “the language of that declaration [April 
14] was carefully chosen,” which we may say in passing makes 
it all the more disgraceful. ‘* And it represents now, as it 
did when I made it, the intentions of his Majesty’s Government. 
But I may say at once that I am quite certain that honourable 
gentlemen on both sides will recognise the justice and, I hope, 
the common sense of my position when I decline altogether 
and shall continue to decline to make any statement as to the 
advice I have given or may hereafter give as the responsible 
Minister of the Crown. The King stands aloof from all political 
and electoral conflicts, and it is the duty of his subjects and 
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of his Ministers to maintain and secure his absolute detach- 
ment from the arena of Party politics.” We trust that the 
Premier’s fiery colleagues who are neither to have nor to hold 
when turned loose on a platform will observe these excellent 
precepts, and that we shall hear no more from our demagogues 
of the Crown making “‘ common cause” with them. The art 
of Mr. Asquith’s statement lay on the one hand in the respect 
outwardly shown towards the Sovereign, coupled with the 
suggestion that the speaker might be trusted to get all the 
guarantees demanded by the stalwarts. As a consequence 
of this excessive cleverness, one-third of the Radical Party are 
convinced that Mr. Asquith has already secured “ contingent 
guarantees,” one-third believe he has not, while the other third 
don’t know what to believe. Doubts on this vital question 
are finally set at rest by the simultaneous conversation which 
was taking place in the House of Lords: 


Lorp Cromer: I should like to draw attention to the fact that the noble | 
Earl [Lord Crewe] has given no further explanations as regards the point raised ) 
by the noble Marquis, the Leader of the Opposition, as to the pledges of the 
Prime Minister with regard to the future. Are we to understand that we are 
to have no further explanations on that point, or are the explanations to be 
reserved for some future occasion? That is a very important matter. 

Lorp Crewe, having replied to the question of Lord Lansdowne respecting 
the Government’s intentions as to the Dissolution of Parliament, said: “I 
must apologlse to the noble Marquis [Lord Lansdowne] opposite for not having 
dealt with the point he raised, which has been further alluded to by the noble 
Earl on the cross-benches [Lord Rosebery]. I have only to say this, that I 
assume that if his Majesty’s present advisers are returned to power—and when 
I say returned to power the phrase has a meaning which is quite clearly under- 
stood, that is to say, returned to power with a working majority—lI assume that 
in that case your lordships will be prepared to give effect to the will of the 
people as expressed by the election.” 

Lorp Curzon: That is not an answer. 

Lorp Cromer: Is that all the answer we can expect ? 

Lorp Crewe: That is all I am able to say. 

Lorp Cromer: I may be excused for saying it scarcely goes fully into the 
question. 


As the Times Parliamentary correspondent points out (see 
Times, November 19): “ Despite Lord Curzon’s momentary 
impression, Lord Crewe’s last reply was an answer 
to the question put to him. Lord Crewe stated 
that the Government, in taking their present course, are pro- 
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ceeding on the assumption that if they are returned to power 
with a working majority, the House of Lords ‘will be prepared 
to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by the 
election.” In other words, no guarantees whatsoever have 
been obtained. The effort to bully the King has failed, and 
will only recommence in the highly improbable event of 
another Radical majority. The suggestion that the Peers will 
surrender to a scratch majority swept up from the Celtic 
fringe by the dollars of American dynamitards, and will con- 
sent to put the British Constitution into the melting-pot and 
to scale down the United Kingdom to the Costa Rica level, is too 
idiotic an obsession to be entertained even by a person of the 
limited intelligence of Lord Crewe. It is impossible to keep pace 
with Ministerial developments, even had we the requisite space. 
The Lords wisely refused to allow themselves to be diverted from 
their policy of placing their alternative to the Veto Resolutions 
before the country, and Lord Crewe ultimately found himself 
compelled to abandon his “ take-it-or-leave-it” attitude to the 
extent of making a long speech in moving the second reading 
of the Parliament Bill in the House of Lords. The Peers, who had 
already adopted Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions governing the future 
composition of the Upper House, were now able to set forth their 
views concerning its powers and its future relations with the 
House of Commons, thanks to the carefully considered pro- 
posals of Lord Lansdowne, who had taken the only course open 
to the Opposition, as the Parliament Bill was precluded from 
amendment by American dollars and American dynamite. The 
whole question is being thrashed out in the House of Lords as 
we go to press in speeches of the accustomed ability. We cannot 
help regretting that such excellent and convincing speeches 
should all be delivered in the same place, but then Peers labour 
under the same pathetic delusion as Members of Parliament, 
that the general public read Parliamentary debates, as though 
the unfortunate public had time. The Peers should popularise 
their speeches and stump the country and explain their position 
to the people. That is the proper way to meet the demagogues. 
In conjunction with the Rosebery Resolutions the Lansdowne 
Resolutions will be recognised by everybody outside the con- 
spiracy against the Constitution as supplying materials for a 
comprehensive settlement, and we have no doubt that it is upon 
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these lines or similar lines that the Constitutional problem will 
pe solved during the coming months. We reproduce the text of 
Lord Lansdowne’s resolutions, which were carried unanimously. 


That it is desirable that provision should be made for settling differences 
which may arise between the House of Commons and this House, reconstituted 
and reduced in numbers in accordance with the recent resolutions of this House ; 

That as to Bills other than Money Bills such provision shall be on the following 
dines : 

If a difference arises between the two Houses with regard to any Bill other 
than a Money Bill in two successive Sessions, and within an interval of not less 
than one year, and such difference cannot be adjusted by any other means, it 
shall be settled in a joint sitting composed of members of the two Houses: pro- 
vided that if the difference relates to a matter which is of great gravity and has 
not been adequately submitted to the judgment of the people, it shall not be 
referred to a joint sitting, but shall be ‘submitted for decision to the electors by 
Referendum; 

That as to Money Bills such provisions shall be on the following lines : 

The Lords are prepared to forego their Constitutional right to reject or amend 
Money Bills which are purely financial in character: provided that effectual 
provision is made against tacking, and provided that if any question arises as to 
any Bill or any provision thereof, that question shall be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, with the Speaker of the House of Commons as Chairman, 
who shall have a casting vote only. If the Committee hold that the Bill and the 
provisions in question are not purely financial in character, they shall be dealt 
with forthwith in a joint sitting of the two Houses. 


Mr. AsquitH’s lugubrious performance in the House of 
Commons, which increased the general gloom of his Party, was 
followed by a demonstration at the National 
Liberal Club (November 19), of which the Prime 
Minister was the titular hero. At this gathering 
good deal of liquor was consumed, because the National 
Liberal Club is conducted on anything but those temperance 
‘principles so eloquently advocated by its members on the 
platform. There was the usual conventional enthusiasm aroused 
by the appearance of the fountain of honours in an assembly 
hungering for some form of “recognition,” either by way of 
peerages, Privy Councillorships, baronetcies, knighthoods, or 
“jobs.” There was the usual waving of napkins, the recog- 
nisedj emblem of the Liberal Party, who hoist the white 
flag’,whenever threatened by any disloyal faction. But of light 
or leading there was not a trace in Mr. Asquith’s speech, which 
did not even mention Home Rule, which is at the bottom of the 
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present crisis, There was, of course, the anticipated indictment 
of the House of Lords because it is not exclusively composed of 
Demagogues, the usual pretext that the Radicals are a two- 
Chamber Party, though many are frankly proclaiming in favour 
of a single Chamber, and some heavy chaff of the “ death-bed 
repentance ”’ of the House of Lords, which, though good enough 
for such audiences as lunch at the National Liberal Club, will 
hardly go down elsewhere, because months ago the question of 
the reform of the House of Lords was taken up by that assembly 
at the instance of Lord Rosebery, who only relinquished his efforts 
in deference to the suggestion of the Government that they 
would be prejudicial to the success of the Constitutional Con- 
ference. We have to be on our guard against every single state- 
ment of fact or inference made by any Minister on any public 
occasion. Evil communications corrupt good manners; Ureitis 
is a catching complaint which has spread from the knaves to the 
fools, and the so-called Liberal Imperialists—Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane—are no more to be trusted when 
discussing Party questions than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Home Secretary. The feelings pervading the more intel- 
ligent ‘“‘ National” Liberals as they left that fateful lunch can be 
thus expressed: ‘“‘ This cock won’t fight.” 


Ir was fondly hoped that Mr. George would be able to retrieve 
the situation by his “turn” at the Paragon Music Hall, Mile End 
.,. Road (November 21). He did his best to be both 

a hee d vul but the impression made b 
End Roaq ‘iumny and vulgar, but the impress y 
his antics may be gathered from the shabby treat- 
ment of his speech by the Ministerial Press, which sticks at 
hardly anything and habitually exalts Mr. George as the great 
“hot gospeller” of the day; but no one has any use for cold 
hot gospel, and the Party was appalled that their chosen 
champion could produce nothing better than a stale réchauffé of 
Limehouse. Such a speech, though calculated to make an.Hast- 
End audience laugh, is worth thousands of votes to us. As Mr. F. E. 
Smith observed, it was not merely the speech of a Demagogue, but 
of “a beaten Demagogue.” It was animated by that profound 
distrust of the peoplewhich from time immemorial has characterised 
the species. Mr. George holds the Referendum—the most direct 
form of popular government—in holy horror, because he knows 
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that his schemes are hateful to the majority of the nation and 
have no chance of acceptance except under the present log- 
rolling system. He stated that a referendum would cost as 
much as a General Election, 7.e., £2,000,000—a figure that should 
go to the debit account of those who have forced the present 
needless contest on an unwilling country. Of course this calcu- 
lation concerning the Referendum is absurd, but it is not farther 
from the mark than usual. When our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
states atenth of the facts or the figures we ought to be grateful. 
In attacking the Lords Mr. George spoke as though he and 
his colleagues were engaged in endeavouring to create a strong 
Second Chamber such as exists in all great democratic commu- 
nities, and he indulged in an imaginary pilgrimage round the 
world inquiring as to whether such countries as France, the 
United States, Australia, Canada, &c., possessed anything so 
grotesque as a purely hereditary assembly, at the very moment 
that he and his colleagues have introduced a Parliament Bill for 
the purpose of perpetuating this hereditary element and are 
preventing the Lords from introducing other elements, while 
the Unionists are seeking to broaden the House of Lords and 
to mitigate its purely hereditary character. 


HERE is a Specimen passage: 


My friend the Home Secretary and I the other day paid a visit to Dartmoor. 
Lloyd On that bleak, mist-sodden upland I saw an old man of sixty- 

five in a conviet garb, who had been sentenced to thirteen 
years’ penal servitude because, ynder the influence of drink, 
he had broken into a church poor-box and stolen 2s, (‘“Shame!”) The next 
time I am called a thief and a robber because I venture to propose a tax upon. 
the wealthy and spare the poor—the next time I am called these epithets by 
one of the descendants of these noblemen—I will say : “ Youare living now, you 
are living well, upon the proeeeds of the church poor-box—your ancestors. 
stole.” 


George Gems 


By way of contrast Mr. George spoke of ‘‘the peerages created 
to ennoble the indiscretions of kings” (our italics). There was. 
plenty more of the same stuff, which is being followed up by 
similar efforts elsewhere, all redolent of coming defeat. Mr. 
George is so contemptuous of facts that it is hardly worth 
correcting the falsehoods that he scatters along the track of 
Radical disaster. As a matter of fact, so far from being ancient 
as he habitually describes it, the House of Lords is a modern 
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assembly, chiefly owing to the colossal creation of peers by Radical 
Governments, who have increased the hereditary element by 
over forty members during the last five years. The pathetic 
story of the man who had been sentenced to thirteen years’ 
penal servitude for stealing two shillings was not more accurate 
or more inaccurate than other statements from the same quarter. 
‘When tackled on the subject in the House of Commons, the 
Home Secretary described the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement as “ strictly speaking, correct,” but on further cross- 
examination by Unionist Members it proved to be nothing but a 
tissue of lies. The man in question was an habitual criminal 
detained under an Act passed by the present Government. The 
problem is not ‘“‘what can we do with our habitual criminals,” 
‘but “ what shall we do with our habitual blackguards.” 


Tue House, which is expected to be dissolved while these 
pages are in the Press (though no one knows for certain from 
"The Outlook °° hour to another as to what our Demagogues 

may decide, though every one knows that all 
their decisions will be exclusively governed by partisan or per- 
sonal considerations and without any regard for any public 
interest), was composed as follows : 


Radicals ° ° ° ® 275 
Labour Members . ° ° é a 397 
Nationalists . : ‘ . . . 
Independent Nationalists ‘ ‘ ‘ oI 
Unionists , F P $ ° . 2738 
Ministerial Majority . ° : - 124 


We should not be surprised if Mr. O’Brien’s Party brought an 
action for libel against the Times for bracketing them with the 
coalition. However, on these figures, the Unionists must win 
at least sixty-three seats in order to secure a bare majority, 
while to get a reasonable working majority they need over eighty 
wins. At the last General Election,as Mr. F. E. Smith has re- 
minded us, with the aid of Mr. Lloyd George’s fifty speeches, 
Unionists made a net gain of a hundred and five seats, 7.¢., two 
seats per speech ; and with the same powerful aid, coupled with 
the loathing inspired by the attempt of Patrick Ford and Co. 
to dictate British policy, we should gain another hundred seats. 
There can be no doubt but that the Demagogues are near the end 
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of their tether. The characteristic performances of Mr. Churchill 
in South Wales, where he is deliberately provoking a civil war 
for electioneering purposes, is revolting to all that is decent in 
the community, and in spite of the existence of the present Govern- 
ment we continue to believe that decent elements predominate 
and that there is enough public spirit to cast off the present yoke. 
Interest centres in the Manchester elections, thanks to the patriotic 
action of Mr. Bonar Law (whose remarkable speech in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, we are privileged to publish as an article), 
in leaving a safe seat in London in order to attack the citadel 
of Cobdenism, and we frankly admit that we shall be greatly 
surprised if his action does not result in the capture of at least 
ten or fifteen Lancashire seats, besides North-West Manchester. 
The news of his candidature caused a panic in the Radical camp, 
the Manchester Guardian being actually reduced to imploring 
Manchester Conservatives to come to the rescue of the Radical 
member. Unionists should make substantial gains north, west, 
east and south, and it would not be surprising if the at- 
tempted Dollar domination produced a veritable landslide. The 
change in the moral of the Unionist Party since Mr. Redmond 
began jingling his dollars at Queenstown is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of our time, being only equalled by the 
chaos, confusion, and depression in the Radical ranks. Mr. F. E. 
Smith is rendering splendid service by his stirring and trenchant 
speeches, and the anger aroused by his “ insolence ” in the cocoa, 
chocolate and alkali Press gives us the measure of their value. 
We trust that our Front Benchers will likewise take off the gloves 
and deal faithfully with the Demagogues who seek to destroy 
the Constitution and to humiliate the Kirfs, whose name, be it 
noted, is continually brought into the fray by Radicals who say 
openly what their colleagues are thinking. Mr. Keir Hardie is 
quite unable to repress his Republicanism ; he has declared that 
the mere existence of a King is evidence of lunacy in the people, 
while the chief attraction of the attack on Coronets is that it 
is a prelude to an attack upon the Crown. Unionists must keep 
the Sovereign out of the controversy, but they should never 
fail to take note of the efforts to bring him in by the Daily News 
and similar organs. The issue is as simple as possible. Shall 
the United Kingdom “toe the line ” chalked out by her internal 
and external enemies ? 


RTI at SEES 


LORD KITCHENER AND THE COMMITTEE 
OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


Awone the institutions created in recent years there was none 
of which at its inception such warm hopes were entertained as 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. The germ from which 
it sprang was the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, which was 
called into existence some years before the South African War. 
What precisely this Committee achieved was never clearly 
revealed, for the late Lord Salisbury gloried in 1900 in the 
fact that the struggle with the Boers had found England quite 
unprepared. Moreover, in giving evidence before the Commission 
which investigated the many melancholy blunders of that war, 
it appeared that some of the most eminent authorities at the 
War Office were quite unaware that any Committee of Defence 
existed at all, and that British Generals were unable to obtain 
from the Government any lucid or logical statement on such 
an elementary point as the purpose for which the British Army 
was maintained. Strange stories have from time to time leaked 
out as to the earlier Commititee’s deliberations—on the rare occa- 
sions when they were held. It has been said, for example, that 
when the question of constructing docks at Gibraltar was under 
debate, at the close of some hours of earnest discussion, one of 
the leading politicians present was found to be fast asleep. Such 
was the body to which the destinies of the British Empire were 
entrusted ; such was the council intended to clarify the decisions 
of the Cabinet on the most vital issues committed to its charge. 
In 1904, not before it was time, the Committee was throughly 
reorganised, and christened the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
It was now composed of six ex-officio members from the Ministry, 
and four ex-officio members from the two great Service depart- 
ments, with power to call in other high officials and officers if 
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their opinion was required. The Ministry of the hour is repre- 
sented in it by the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
and Lord Crewe. The Services are represented by Sir Arthur 
Wilson, the First Sea Lord; the Director of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department, Sir William Nicholson, and the Director 
of Military Operations. Other members added from time to 
time have been Lord Esher, Lord Fisher, Sir John French, Sir 
Ian Hamilton, and now, latest of all, Lord Kitchener. The 
total number of standing members of the Committee is thus 
fifteen, with Rear-Admiral Sir C. Ottley as secretary. Records 
are kept of the Committee’s conclusions—it is said to meet once 
a week—and of the reasons on which those conclusions are based. 
The object of the Committee, as has been officially announced, 
is to secure continuity of naval and military policy, and also to 
make certain that this policy shall be based on the best expert 
opinion. At the same time, we are carefully assured that it does 
not in the slightest degree limit the responsibility of the Cabinet. 

Nothing on paper could be more satisfactory ; no institution 
could seem better adapted to the end proposed. No wonder 
that with such a safeguard to his hearth and home and such a 
control upon the extravagances of Liberal Ministers, who were 
at one time understood to be anxious to give away our “ Dread- 
noughts” in order to propitiate our Teuton friends, the English- 
man has slumbered secure. Whenever any step was taken which 
simple-minded outsiders denounced as dangerous to the strength 
of the Navy or Army and which really seemed at first sight im- 
politic, Ministers came forward, laid their hands on their hearts, 
and talked of the “ responsible experts ’’ by whom their policy 
had been determined. When Mr. Arnold Forster reduced the 
British Army in one way, and Mr. Haldane reduced it in another, 
each was able to utter the same proud boast, and no one con- 
tradicted them. When Lord Cawdor lowered our shipbuilding 
programme and our naval outlay, or when first Tord Tweed- 
mouth and then Mr. McKenna cut down the number of “ Dread- 
noughts,” it was alwaysthe same. “‘ The experts were satisfied,”’ 
and the man in the street naturally concluded that if they, who 
understood these difficult technical matters, had sanctioned 
and approved the reductions, which on first inspection looked 
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to him a little suspicious, it was all right. The question which 
we propose to consider in this article is whether this confidence 
of the common man in the Committee of Imperial Defence has 
been justified, or whether this is not one of those Boards, which 
as Peacock wittily said eighty years ago, “are always meant 
to act as screens,” deciding exactly what Ministers want, an 
oracle that can be worked by Ministers to give precisely the answer 
they require. In brutal fact, its decisions as to the great principles 
of naval and military policy seem to change and vary strangely, 
though nothing is more certain than that these principles remain 
the same. Hence, the men who give these shifting and change- 
able decisions either have not thought out clearly what they 
are doing and saying, or have allowed their convictions to be 
overborne. 

No principle is so firmly established as the necessity for 
England of supremacy at sea. The British fleet must be able 
from the first hour of war to command the water, and to make 
the enemy’s coastline the national frontier, which involves an 
enormous superiority in force. Whatever the claims of land 
defence—and as we shall show, they are serious—the Navy must 
come first. Yet we are confronted by the astounding fact that 
in the past five years, while the German Navy has been steadily 
increased, the British Navy in relation to it has been as steadily 
weakened, always, be it remembered, with this alleged chorus 
of assent or, indeed, delighted approval from the experts. In 
1906, Germany determined to build ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” instead of 
the old-fashioned little battleships. At once the British Govern- 
ment reduced its programme from four ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” to three, 
the precise number that Germany was laying down, though the 
Admiralty experts in the Cawdor Memorandum had solemnly 
declared that four ships annually was the very minimum, and 
had said that even this figure must be exceeded if other Powers 
largely increased their programmes. In 1907 again, three British 
** Dreadnoughts” were laid down to the German three. At the 
close of that year a fresh German Navy Bill was introduced 
raising the German programme from three to four large ships 
annually. Forthwith, the British programme was cut down to 
two. So that the Committee of experts must really have be- 
lieved Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s extraordinary doctrine 
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that the fewer ships you built and the more ships your potential. 
enemy built, the stronger you became. Your enemy—thus ran 
his theory as it was laid in all its naked simplicity before an 
approving House of Commons—would be like a man who had 
eaten two dinners, and you would be like a man who had only 
eaten one. No wonder plain men rubbed their eyes and 
remarked to themselves that, if this was the higher strategy, 
they could never understand it. 

Posterity may learn from the records, which, as we are told, 
ave being carefully preserved, whether or not the Committee of 
Imperial Defence protested in private against these curious 
doctrines or urged “ continuity of policy” in the strengthening 
of the fleet at the very time when Ministers were weakening it. 
But if it protested, its objections were overruled. Their only 
value will be that they will show us whom to hang or whose memory 
to crucify, after the Empire has been lost. Again, there is no 
discoverable indication that the Committee of Imperial Defence 
called upon the Cabinet to take action when in the winter of 
1908, following upon the miserable reductions in the British 
programme, it was ascertained that the Germans had ordered 
not four but eight “ Dreadnoughts.” We cannot ascertain that, 


this august body pressed upon Ministers the urgency of increasing. 


the British gun-making plant, about which, as we know from. 
quite independent sources, Mr. Mulliner was making represen- 
tations from 1906 onwards. Nor is there any visible sign that the 
Committee has grasped the gravity of the present naval situation, 
with Germany relentlessly carrying out her vast programme, 
and Austria suddenly beginning to build “ Dreadnoughts” on a 
great scale, and with the prospect, as stated by Mr. Asquith, that 
in 1913-14 Britain will only have twenty-four ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
in Europe to twenty-one German and four Austrian. The 
peril has been increased by such ill-founded stories as have been. 
published by the Naval Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
of a great delay in German naval construction because of the 
“ dramatic surprise” of the British 13°5-in. gun. Let us say 
here that the Admiralty has been most unjustly blamed for these. 
fables, which tend to put the British public to sleep. At White- 
hall it is known that these German “ Dreadnoughts” are being 
built, and that reports to the contrary are founded on what Dr.. 
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Johnson called “ sheer ignorance.” But, if so, why do Ministers, 
advised as they are by the experts of the Committee, allow such 
tales to go uncontradicted? They surely have sufficient 
influence with their own Party Press to induce it to print the 
truth in a matter of such overwhelming national importance. 
Yet, so far as we can discover, not one single Liberal journal 
impugned the fallacious story of the delay in the German 
programme, which almost all had eagerly reprinted from the 
Daily Telegraph. The public is allowed to retain its dangerous 
illusions. The Committee of Imperial Defence looks calmly 
on while our sea-power is being disastrously jeopardised. 

One of the first tasks of such a committee of experts as this, 
whose proceedings are private, should be to sift and carefully 
examine the assurances tendered by Admirals and Generals 
as to the strength of the armed forces of the Crown. History 
is full of warnings against unreasoning optimism in this matter. 
It should never be forgotten that before 1870, Marshal Niel, the 
French War Minister, asserted again and again that the French 
army was ready for a war with Germany, though when the supreme 
trial came, France could not rapidly mobilise a larger force than 
220,000 men against 600,000 Germans. Had any one been at 
the trouble of examining and analysing the figures and verifying 
them by a test mobilisation, the result of a collision between 
such disparate forces must have been seen to mean inevitable 
disaster for the French. But Niel’s assurances were swallowed 
heedlessly. Again, in 1903, the Russian Military and Naval 
Staff made the same mistake. They were assured by Admiral 
Vitgeft, Chief of the Russian Naval Staff in the Far East, that 
“even given the present proportion of force on either side, our 
fleet cannot be defeated by the Japanese, either in the Gulf of 
Korea or the Yellow Sea.” They accepted this assurance blindly, 
and reached the following conclusion, which in the light of sub- 
sequent events sounds extraordinary enough: “Our plan of 
operations should be based on the assumption that it is im- 
possible for our fleet to be beaten, taking into consideration the 
present proportionate force of the two fleets ; and that a Japanese 
landing at Newchwang and in the Gulf of Korea is impracticable.” 
Unhappily the assumption was wrong. The impossible happened. 
The Japanese did land in the Gulf of Korea, and consequently 
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the whole Russian plan of campaign collapsed. Disaster might 
have been averted had only Admiral Vitgeft’s assertions been 
scrutinised with the eye of realism and not of prejudice. Now 
does the Committee of Defence examine in calm and impartial 
fashion the statements put before it, or are its methods those 
of the French in 1869 and the Russians in 1903? Unfortunately, 
there is much evidence to suggest that it does not exercise the 
vigilance demanded, and some of this evidence shall now be 
cited. 

First of all, we have its conclusions with regard to invasion, 
as they were stated by Mr. Balfour on May 11, 1905, “ with 
the undivided and absolute authority of the Committee of 
Defence.” Mr. Balfour pronounced that, even if all our main 
fleets were absent, the successful landing of 70,000 enemies would 
be out of the question. But he made three vital assumptions, 
which on close scrutiny seemed to have no relation to fact. In 
the first place, he assumed that an invader would use only one 
port to embark his force, whereas an enemy would probably 
employ a number of ports. In the second place, he reckoned 
the tonnage of shipping required at 210,000 to 250,000 tons, 
which many authorities regard as an extravagant estimate. 
In the third place, he assumed that the British destroyers and 
submarines would be free to interfere with the disembarkation, 
neglecting the hostile fleet, which would certainly so hunt these 
same destroyers and submarines that they would have no leisure 
for any attack on the transports. Thus, the moment it was 
tested by independent thinkers and critics, the reasoning of the 
Committee of Defence appeared unsatisfactory. It was all 
the more unsatisfactory, because in conditions very similar to 
those which Mr. Balfour assumed, only a year before, the Japanese 
had effected a successful landing in Korea. Yet on this kind of 
argument the whole British strategy of defence is based. 

As a second example, we have Lord Charles Beresford’s charges 
as to the war plans of the Navy, made in 1909. They were in- 
vestigated by a Committee of the Cabinet, which found that the 
Admiralty arrangements were “defensible in themselves, but 
not ideally periect *—this in plain English means that they 
were bad—and admitted that differences of opinion existed as 
to the suitability of many British destroyers for North Sea work, 
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and as to a deficiency of British cruisers and destroyers. Now 
the duty of the Committee of Defence was surely to make certain 
that the plans of war were “ ideally perfect,” to test the suita- 
bility of the British destroyers, and itself of its own initiative 
to ascertain whether the proportion of small craft was sufficient 
long before the question was raised by an Admiral in semi-public 
manner. These defects had for years been discussed in the Press, 
but the Committee remained inert and accepted the bouncing 
assurances of the Admiralty without even looking into them, 
though the safety of the country was gravely endangered, if 
the newspaper allegations were true. The whole question of 
the disposition of the fleet belonged to the higher strategy which 
it was the special function of this Committee to examine and 
settle. The opinion of soldiers on such a subject would not be 
without value, as the general principles of war are one and the 
same both on land and at sea, and the gravest count against 
the Admiralty dispositions was that they infringed the great 
law of concentration of force. 

In the third place, we have the calamitous decisions taken 
with regard to the general system of fortresses and garrisons. 
The Committee of Defence allowed the submarine mines to be 
scrapped, and a large number of guns to be removed from our 
various coast defences, at the very time when the British Navy 
was being greatly weakened. The garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar 
were reduced in the teeth of remonstrances from soldiers on the 
spot, a most dangerous measure at a time when the allies of 
Germany were displaying renewed activity in the Mediterranean. 
The old fortifications of Malta, which might have been of great 
value for defeating a coup de main, such as may be attempted 
to-morrow in the event of the British Navy being out-matched 
in the south of Europe, were weakened in ways which it is unwise 
to specify. The whole policy with regard to fortifications 
indicates that the Committee accepted as a cardinal axiom the 
invincibility of the British Navy in every sea at every moment, 
because the lazy acceptance of that wild assumption enabled 
the politicians to make reductions in the military estimates. 

As with the Navy, so with the Army. One military policy 
was adopted by Mr. Arnold Forster, presumably after it had 
been thoroughly considered by the Committee of Imperial Defence 
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and the Army Council. A few months later that policy was 
reversed. In 1905 it was decided to strengthen the reserve of 
the Royal Artillery, and the conclusion was reached that auxiliary 
artillery could never replace regular. In 1906 the artillery re- 
serve was reduced and auxiliary batteries were formed to take 
the place of regulars. Thirty-three regular batteries were wiped 
out, leaving the regular army in India and elsewhere with a 
smaller proportion of guns than any modern army. Since that 
great mistake was made, Mr. Haldane, and presumably the 
Committee of Imperial Defence and the Army Council have 
changed their minds, for on March 10 of this year our War Minister 
told the country: “ They were very short of field artillery, and 
therefore it was necessary that the old garrison artillery, a great 
deal of which was militia, should be converted into field artillery.” 
Such is the continuity of policy which the Committee of Imperial 
Defence secures in one of the most important departments of 
Army administration. 

Again, we must believe that the Committee of Defence sanc- 
tioned the extraordinary plan by which the country is provided 
with a Territorial Army that will not be ready for war till six 
months after war has broken out. What would be thought of 
the fire department of a municipality which provided fire-engines 
that would not work till an hour after the alarm had been given ? 
And this Territorial Army is armed with an antiquated rifle 

and with an obsolete gun, is 40,000 short of the minimum number 

"pronounced essential for our safety, and is without trained officers, 
and short of untrained officers, But the Committee of Imperial 
Defence appears perfectly satisfied. If it is not satisfied, it has 
not been able to convince Ministers of the danger of the posi- 
tion. There is not a man in this country who does not know 
in his heart that some form of compulsory service has become 
vital, and that without compulsory service the ranks of the 
Territorial Army can never be filled or its training raised in peace 
to the desired and necessary degree of efficiency. But again, 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, which should impress such 
facts upon the politicians, has failed to assert itself. By acqui- 
escing in their policy of drift, it becomes guilty of unfaithfulness 
to the nation. 


An army without horses is about as serviceable as a railway 
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without locomotives. Yet the British Army must be described 
as a horseless army; 173,000 horses will be required on mobili- 
sation, and 330,000 more will be wanted to meet the first year’s 
wastage. This is a problem with which the Committee of 
Defence should deal, as it is one of higher policy. But no steps 
have been taken to provide the horses. No one knows how or 
where they are to be found. No organisation has been devised. 
The nation is allowed to slumber on, trusting to these experts 
whose debates fail to secure any virile decision. The certain 
result is unutterable confusion in the first weeks of war and the 
probable breakdown of our mobilisation. Yet our authorities 
are believed to have been informed by France that, unless the 
British striking force arrives on the scene in the first fortnight 
or three weeks of war, it will be useless. It will no more affect 
the decision than the British expeditionary force which landed 
at Walcheren, after Napoleon had beaten down the Austrian 
resistance at Wagram. A month earlier it might have turned 
the scale and saved England countless millions and thousands 
of lives. Arriving too late, it was ignored by Napoleon, and 
accomplished nothing. 

As with horses, so with transport. The transport of our 
army in the field is practically unorganised. It is left to chance 
and commandeecring, as was the French transport in 1870. Yet 
among the causes of the French disasters was the impossibility 
of manceuvring a mass of requisitioned vehicles called out at 
the last moment. Theo roads round Metz were so blocked by 
this host of vehicles, that if Napoleon III. and Bazaine had 
attempted to manceuvre, their efforts must have failed. The 
movement of the train, even had the strictest order been enforced, 
must have occupied two days; without order and military dis- 
cipline, it was so excessively slow that the French army was 
virtually tied to one spot, where it encountered terrific disaster. 

If there is a province in which the Committee of Imperial 
Defence should make its influence felt, it is that of any altera- 
tion in the laws of war. Yet it is generally believed that the 
Declaration of London was signed without consulting Admiral 
Fisher and without obtaining the approval of his successor. 
Both are now members of the Committee, and if the impressions 
of the well informed are well founded, it would seem that the 
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hour has come for them to register a very plain and emphatic 
protest before the operations of the British cruisers in any future 
war are handed over to the control of an international court, 
with judges drawn from such great naval states as Persia, Para- 
guay, Roumania and Belgium, and before the British right of 
blockade is restricted in such a fashion as to hamper the work 
of our fleet. It is almost stupefying to discover that those who 
ought to know best are convinced that the Government has acted 
without consulting the experts, and that the experts have sat 
still and allowed a ruinous policy to be followed to such a point 
that its repudiation will now be a serious matter. Here, again, 
the Committee has proved itself deplorably weak and powerless 
to secure continuity of policy. The traditional British policy 
has been surrendered, without any equivalent concession from 
our rivals, just as the late Lord Salisbury gave away Heligoland 
without consulting his Admiralty. The Liberals of the remoter 
past showed a stiffer backbone. Lord Granville and Mr. Glad- 
stone eluded all Bismarck’s clever attempts to get the island 
in the eighties. But now Lord Granville’s successors have given 
the German Admiralty more than any carelessness of Lord Salis- 
bury’s threw away, and given it without any visible equivalent. 
A Committee of Defence which cannot make its will felt in such a 
matter as this is a delusion and a snare. 

In the matter of air defence, it is as with naval and military 
defence. The activity of the Committee has been neither 
visible nor fruitful. Just as the French Ministers and Generals 
on the eve of 1870 would not believe that there was anything 
in Napoleon’s entreaties, when he begged them to introduce 
universal service in France, to replace the muzzle-loading guns 
with breech-loaders, and to provide the French army with a 
general staff to prepare a satisfactory plan of campaign, so the 
British Ministers, Admirals and Generals of the Defence Com- 
mittee seem to have regarded aircraft with conservative disdain. 
Outside pressure was required to stir them to action. Had 
they been left to themselves, there is every indication that they 
would have tarried for finality—for the perfect airship and aero- 
plane. Their attitude would have been that of Horace’s rustic, 
who waited for the river to flow by, and by the latest accounts 
was still waitmg. But this was peculiarly a matter which 
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concerned the Committee of Defence. Strictly speaking, it fell 
neither to the naval nor military authorities. A new element 
had been rendered accessible to man, and it was vital that the 
problems and difficulties caused by this change, the most stupen- 
dous that has occurred in the whole modern history of the human 
race, should be thoroughly studied, and that while the study 
was proceeding, both navy and army should be supplied with 
such imperfect airships and aeroplanes as existed, so that both 
branches of the national forces might acquire precious experi- 
ence. It was the initiative of a single newspaper, or rather of 
a single man, Lord Northcliffe, which forced this issue to the 
front, which educated the British public, and showed them by 
ocu!.r demonstration the meaning of the revolution and the 
capacity of the new engines of locomotion that were being 
perfected in France. 

Thus, look where we will, the Committee.of Imperial Defence 
has failed to display initiative or make its will felt. At a most 
critical period in world history it has not secured continuity 
of naval or military policy, it has not given the nation the army 
which it needs, it has not controlled the sentimental excesses 
of the Cabinet, it has not provided the country with aircraft. 
Whatever its deliberations, they have not issued in action. Its 
existence, indeed, seems almost to have been positively mis- 
chievous, as the Government has been able at every turn to 
profess that it was acting on expert advice, and men, relying 
on the fact that a Committee of Defence was in being, have been 
willing to accept that profession. Where there have been deeds, 
the initiative has come from outside, from officers not on the 
Committee, from journalists, from the Press. What strengthen- 
ing of the fleet has taken place since 1909 must be ascribed more 
to a single Socialist writer, Mr. Blatchford, than to the delibera- 
tions of this assembly of wise men. 

The reputation of the Committee has been tarnished by 
recent events, so that even the man in the street is now beginning 
to question its value. It is at this juncture that the Government 
have played their best card. Discovering that Lord Kitchener 
possesses in a singular degree the confidence of the nation, Ministers 
have placed him on the Committee. The real question for the 
country is what are their motives in acting thus. If they are 
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prepared to give him a free hand and to listen to his advice, 
their conduct is wise and patriotic. But remembering with 
what complete neglect they have treated the repeated warnings 
of Lord Roberts, the public may be permitted some doubts. 
What if the aim is to silence Lord Kitchener and prevent his 
representations from reaching the country ? So long as he is 
on the Committee of Defence, and so long as he does not record 
any open protest against the military policy of the Government, 
so long will Ministers be able to assert that they have the con- 
currence and support of the greatest of our military experts, 
and to continue their hand-to-mouth policy. They will be able 
to play off a muzzled Lord Kitchener against Lord Roberts, 
and thus to prevent the two from fighting side by side in a cam- 
paign for the reorganisation of the British Army on the basis 
of universal service. Only Lord Kitchener’s strength of character 
and patriotism can prevent such a purpose from being accom- 
plished, supposing that it is entertained. It is hardly too 
much to say that he carries on his shoulders the future of the 
British race. For unless the Army is reorganised on a modern 
basis, unless an armed nation stands behind a paramount fleet, 
the collapse of the British Empire in a life-and-death struggle 
is at hand. To-day, it cannot too often be repeated, the nation 
has neither a modern army nor a paramount fleet. 

It was the late Lord Salisbury who said, “ the defence of 
the country is not the business of the War Office or the Governor 
ment, but is the business of the people themselves.” And this 
statement is more than ever true in view of the abdication of 
national leadership by the British politicians, who follow instead 
of guiding, leaving the sheep shepherdless. But if the people 
themselves are to judge what should be done, they must be told 
the whole truth. This unfortunately, is never done. ‘“ What 
I complain of,” said Lord Wolseley in the evidence laid before 
the War Commission, “is that the English people are never 
taken into the confidence of the Government, as far as the con- 
dition of the Army is concerned. They are told only a part of 
the truth.” Thus, we have a state of affairs precisely resembling 
that which existed in France on the eve of 1870. The nation 
trusted its statesmen and generals to take every precaution for 
its security. The statesmen and generals did little or nothing 
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but carry on sterile discussions in private. They did not dare 
to tell the nation the truth, fearing that this would precipitate 
attack ; while, unless the nation were told the truth they thought, 
it would never consent to the vast sacrifices required. Even 
if they stated the facts, they doubted whether France would 
rise to the emergency. And thus from moral flabbiness and 
want of strenuous conviction they fell back on a policy of drift 
and wilful optimism. The strong man who might have saved 
France never showed himself. The French army, too weak 
for its duty, hopelessly outmatched at every point, went down 
in utter defeat before the Teuton conqueror. Will it be so in 
England, or will the Committee of Imperial Defence, even at this 
eleventh hour, bestir itself and rouse the Ministers to tardy action ? 


IgGNoTUs. 


TARIFF REFORM AND THE COTTON 
TRADE * 


THE object of this great meeting which I have the privilege of 
_ addressing to-night is to promote the cause of Tariff Reform, and 
is held in the “‘ Free ” Trade Hall. Times chang», and we change 
with them, but there is not, I think, anything incongruous in the 
fact that we who believe that some change is absolutely necessary 
in our Fiscal system are here to advocate our views within the walls 
of a building which owes its name to the success of the “ Free” 
Trade movement. Times have changed, and conditions have 
changed, and those who imagine that the controversy in which we 
are now engaged can be settled by shouting the old war cries of 
“ Protection’ and “‘ Free’ Trade” simply show that they are 
the slaves of words ; that they are fighting about names long after 
those names have lost their meaning. Many years ago, a great 
German economist wrote that there was no longer among scientific 
men any conflict between “ Free” Trade and Protection. He did 
not mean that Protection or ‘“‘ Free” Trade had proved victori- 
ous; he meant only that science had reached the conclusion, to 
which common sense would also bring us, that there is no ideal 
Fiscal system suited to all times and to all conditions, but that 
the Fiscal system of any country is a question of business, and 
must depend on the conditions which prevail, not only in the 
country where it is imposed, but in the rest of the world with which 
that country desires to trade. 

Times have changed, and among the changes there is none 
more marked than the contrast between the views of the men who 
succeeded in carrying the abolition of the Corn Laws and of the 
men who now profess to speak in their names. Cobden advocated 


* An Address delivered in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester on 
November 8, 1910. 
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“Free” Trade. The Cobden Club advocates free imports. 
These phrases are not different names for the same thing ; they 
represent a difference both in economic theory and in practical 
aims which is not only fundamental but contradictory. To the free 
importer cheapness on any terms is the one thing needful ; to the 
“* Free ’ Trader the one essential is free exchange, and to it every- 
thing else, even cheapness, must be subordinated. The aim of 
the ‘‘ Free” Traders was concisely though not elegantly described 
as the “‘ Bagman’s Paradise,” to buy in the cheapest market and 
to sell in the dearest. Not a bad idea, but that is neither the aim 
nor the effect of our present system. We can, it is true, still buy 
in the cheapest market, but we can no longer sell in the dearest, 
hardly even in our own. 

Cobden, indeed, deliberately said that he did not recommend 
his proposals on the ground of cheapness. The object at which he 
aimed was not cheapness, but the free interchange of commodities 
at their natural price. He was a business man, and he knew that 
cheapness in itself is not necessarily a good thing. He knew, as 
we all know now, that the times when the commodities produced 
by our workmen are at the lowest price are the times when trade 
is most depressed, and the want of employment presses with most 
severity on our. industrial classes. He knew also, as we know now, 
that the first sign of reviving prosperity is found, not in greater 
cheapness of commodities, but in a gradual rise in prices. Whether 
cheapness is a good or a bad thing depends on the cause of that 
cheapness, a good instance of which you have in Manchester at 
the exhibition over which my friend, Mr. Wyndham, presided 
yesterday. If I am to judge by a leader in the Guardian, 
which I read to-day, that exhibition is more disgreeable to them 
than any amount of meetings or any amount of speeches. Now, 
as always, these goods of all kinds are pouring into the United 
Kingdom, which are being sold on our markets, not only at lower 
prices than would be accepted in the country from which they 
come, but often at prices below the actual cost of production. 
That is cheapness, if you like, but it is not the free interchange of 
commodities at their natural price. Surely common sense, if we 
would trust to it, would convince any one that cheapness of that 
kind cannot be an advantage to the people of this country. 

Its immediate effect is to deprive our people of work which they 
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ought to perform, but in addition to this temporary result it has a 
lasting effect which is far more disastrous. The competition of the 
unrestricted imports of foreign manufactures diminishes the 
market of our manufacturers, and by diminishing their market 
raises their cost. The constant menace also of these imports 
frightens the men who are engaged in industry, prevents the flow 
of new capital, which is absolutely necessary if our works are to 
expand or even to be kept up to date, and in that way the competi- 
tive power of this country is permanently crippled, not only in 
foreign markets but even in our own home market. I do not, 
indeed, pretend that I am a disciple of Cobden. Far from it. 
That is the last claim which I should be inclined to make ; but I do 
claim that the object at which he aimed is the object at which we 
also aim. His aim was, and ours is, to increase the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the country, and just as I believe that that 
result was attained by the adoption of his proposals in the con- 
ditions which prevailed in his time, so I believe more firmly still 
that the adoption of our proposals will have the same effect under 
the changed conditions of the world in which we live to-day. 

But I cannot now devote myself to the consideration of any 
general aspect of the fiscal question. I am speaking in the centre 
of one of the greatest industries of the kingdom, and you, I am 
sure, expect me to deal with Tariff Reform in its relation to the 
cotton trade, and if I were to fail to do so I should be told that 
it is because our case is so bad that I am afraid to touch it. I 
have no such fear, but I do recognise that there is a very strong 
and a very widespread feeling that whatever might be the effect on 
other industries, Tariff Reform would ruin the cotton trade. This 
feeling is, as I believe, and as I shall try to convince you, only a 
superstition. But it is none the less dangerous on that account, 
Of all things in this world a superstition which is once firmly 
rooted is perhaps the hardest to destroy. Macbeth, you will 
remember, exclaimed indignantly: ‘‘The time has been that 
when the brains were out the man would die, and there an end.” 
The brains have long been out of this superstition, but it is not 
dead, it is only dying. This superstition has, I think, two distinct 
branches. The first is the belief that the cotton trade has not 
only prospered under our present system—which, within limits, is 
true—but that it was created by that system ; and the second is 
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that any change in our fiscal system would not only be bad for the 
cotton trade but would utterly destroy it. Let me examine in 
the first place the second of these ideas. If we adopt a tariff in 
the United Kingdom the cotton trade will be immediately ruined. 
In making that kind of statement, what exactly do our opponents 
mean? Do they suggest that after a tariff is erected here the 
cotton trade will cease to exist, that the people who now clothe 
themselves in cotton will go naked as a protest against the 
apostasy of the United Kingdom? That cannot be their 
meaning. Their view must presumably be, that though the 
cotton trade of the world will still continue to exist and to 
expand, our share of it will be taken from us. 

I have asked the question before, and I ask it now; if we lose 
the cotton trade, who is to take it from us? Isit to goto “ Free” 
Trade countries? Whatever else is possible, that is not possible, 
for no such countries exist. You in Lancashire—and we used to 
hear about the hard-headed people in the North—are, therefore, 
seriously asked to believe that if we impose a small tariff the whole 
of the cotton trade will immediately leave our shores and go to 
other countries, and to countries which have already tarifis very 
much higher than any which are suggested for the United King- 
dom The other branch of the superstition is the belief that the 
cotton trade is the child of our present system. Thatis simply a 
delusion which the smallest knowledge would dispel, a delusion 
which instead of having lasted seven years ought not to have 
lasted seven minutes. The cotton trade not only grew up, but 
reached its present maturity, under a system of extreme Protec- 
tion. At the time, indeed, when the Corn Laws were abolished our 
share in the cotton trade of the world, and our supremacy in that 
trade, were beyond all question enormously greater than they 
are to-day. There has, it is true, during the last sixty years been 
some expansion in the cotton trade, but it has not been very 
great ; and in one respect, and in my opinion by far the most 
important respect, there has been no expansion. 

The prosperity, the expansion, and the value of any industry 
to a country are to be judged by the number of people to whom 
it gives employment. Apply this test to the cotton trade. In the 
period between the Battle of Waterloo and the abolition of the 
Corn Laws—thirty-four years—the number of people employed in 
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the cotton trade in this country was multiplied eight times. What 
has happened since? According to the census of 1851, two years 
after the abolition of the Corn Laws, the number of people in the 
cotton and lace trade in the United Kingdom was about 600,000. 
According to the census of 1901, the number was still about 600,000, 
in spite of the fact that in the interval our population had increased 
far more than one-half. There has, therefore, not only been no 
increase in proportion to the population, but there has been no 
increase of any kind. I used these figures before in Lancashire, 
and was told that to quote them at all was just another proof of my 
ignorance of the cotton trade. I had overlooked, it was said, the 
effect of improved machinery, which had resulted in a very much 
larger output being produced without any increase in the amount 
of labour employed. That is, of course, true, but it is true of every 
other trade as. well as of the cotton trade. In the case of other 
trades a reduction in the cost of production and the growth of the 
world have so largely increased the consumption that there is an 
increased demand not only for the commodities but for the labour 
by which these commodities are produced. If that had not been 
so, if the effect of new machinery in every trade had been the 
same, as it is said to have been in the cotton trade, what would 
have become of the seventeen million people who, in the interval, 
have been added to our population ? 

I have dealt so far only more or less with generalities. I have 
tried only to convince you that the assertion that a change in our 
fiscal system will utterly ruin the cotton trade is, in view of the 
past history and the present position of that trade throughout 
the world, absurd—so absurd, indeed, that it is difficult to under- 
stand how any one who makes that kind of statement can really 
believe it. But, on the other hand, I do not wish to over-state 
our case. It does not need to be over-stated. I quite admit that 
if those who differ from us on this question would come down 
from their high horse, would cease to be hysterical about it, and 
would contend that a change in our system would be bad for the 
cotton trade, there would then be a great deal to be said in favour 
of their view. Personally, I, of course, believe, and believe firmly, 
that the adopting of Tariff Reform would be of enormous 
advantage to the cotton trade of Lancashire. But I admit there is 
something to be said on the other side. There are advantages and 
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also disadvantages, and, if that be so, surely the proper way of 
dealing with the question is to make, as it were, a balance-sheet 
to put on one side the advantages, on the other the disadvantages, 
to weigh the one against the other, and, having weighed them, to 
decide. Well, with your permission, that is what I am going to try 
to do to-night. I must do it briefly, but I shall try, at the same 
time, to do it as clearly as I can and as fairly as I can. 

Take the disadvantages first. The arguments of our oppo- 
nents can all be included under two heads. The first has relation 
to India. India, as you all know, is our greatest export market 
for cotton. In that market we now compete on equal terms with 
our Indian fellow subjects, and it is said that a change in our 
system would endanger that equality of treatment. Why ? 
What are the facts of the position? The Indian Government is 
the British Government, and depends on a majority in the House 
of Commons. If Tariff Reform be adopted the position will 
remain unchanged, and certainly the last thing which we should 
propose to do would be to alter our position on the Indian market. 
But that, of course, is not enough. We have power over India, 
but no one recognises more fully than I do that we must use that 
power justly from the point of view of the Indian people. And 
our opponents say to us, ““ We have a moral right to put an excise 
on cotton made in India, whether the- Indians like it or not, 
because we really in our hearts believe that it is good for them and 
it is good for us.” Well, when we are in office we shall believe 
quite as firmly that preference is good for India and is good for us. 
The position, therefore, morally, as well as in fact, will be abso- 
lutely unchanged. But there is more than this to be said. 

We do believe that preference will be of value to us and to the 
whole Empire, but we believe also that it will be perhaps of 
greater advantage to India than to any other part of the 
Empire. Apart from any readjustment of duties which may 
be made for the sake of preference in the advantage of which 
India would share as completely as any of our self-governing 
Colonies, our existing duties are largely imposed on com- 
modities produced in India, and preference—even a small 
preference—on these articles would be of the greatest possible 
benefit to India, and would enormously develop her industrial life. 
But even if I over-estimate what the advantages of preference to 
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India would be, yet, no one can deny that under our proposals 
India would enjoy advantages which she does not enjoy now, and 
how can any one say that because we give to India advantages in 
our market which she has not hitherto enjoyed, that that would in 
itself be a reason which would prevent us from demanding in the 
Indian market, and we demand nothing more, equality of treat- 
ment. From the point of view of equity, we surely shall have 
much better right to demand that equality of treatment, after 
we have given a preference, than we have now, when we give to 
India nothing which we don’t give to the whole of the rest of the 
world. 

But there is another consideration in regard to India, which is 
not relative to Tariff Reform, which I should like to put before 
you. There is in the House of Commons a considerable number 
of Socialist members, and, strange to say, some of them come from 
Lancashire. Among the various activities of these estimable 
gentlemen there is none more marked than the pleasure with 
which on every opportunity they sow discontent against British 
rule anywhere throughout the Empire, and notably in India. 
If these gentlemen had their way, what would become of your 
cotton trade with India? If their views prevailed, British rule in 
India could not last for twelve months, and one of two things would 
happen, either India would revert to the condition of anarchy 
from which we saved her, or, more probably, she would be seized 
by a stronger Power, and, in either case, India as a market for you 
would utterly disappear. Now the second crop of arguments can 
be summarised fairly in this way: The cotton trade is largely an 
export trade, and anything which seriously adds to the cost of 
production will seriously handicap that trade. That is true. 

But in what way will our proposals add to the cost of produc- 
tion. At the beginning of this controversy it was constantly 
maintained that the effect of our proposals would be to raise the 
price of raw cotton. That claim is now universally abandoned. 
The price of raw cotton will not advance, but that is understating 
our case. The price of cotton will be affected, but in my belief it 
will be affected favourably. The most serious feature in 
connection with your trade is the extent to which you are 
dependent on your cotton supply on one country, and that a 
country which competes with you in cotton manufactures. The 
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position of the Lancashire cotton trade can never be secure till that 
state of things is changed. In the stress of the last election the 
Government promised to do a good deal to stimulate the produc- 
tion of raw cotton, but how in the world can they do that in 
accordance with their principle? Their view is that trade must 
be allowed to flow in its natural channels, that the State has no 
right to interfere or attempt to interfere with these natural 
channels. They look on it as nothing less than a crime to suggest 
that the production of wheat throughout the Empire should be 
stimulated by a system of preference. Well, if that is a crime in 
regard to wheat, how can it be right in regard to cotton? If we 
can trust to natural laws for the supply of wheat, why do these 
natural laws fail us in the supply of cotton? Our position is 
different. We believe that the currents of trade have been 
artificially changed, and changed to our disadvantage all over the 
world. 

We do believe that the State can and ought to throw its weight 
into the scale in our favour, and therefore, I for one believe that it 
would be not only in the interests of Lancashire, but in the 
interests of the nation, to do far more than has yet been proposed 
in order to stimulate the production of cotton throughout the 
Empire. Though, however, the price of raw cotton will not be 
raised, there are a number of other materials which are used in the 
cotton industry, and we are asked to believe that every one of 
these materials—even coal, strange to say, which would not be 
affected if you put on a duty of 10,000 per cent—would be raised 
immediately to the full extent of the duty. That is a very simple 
method of calculation ; but it is only a bubble which bursts the 
moment it is pricked. Take an article used to some extent in the 
cotton manufacture, leather. If we impose a duty on leather, the 
price of leather will, we are told, be raised to the full extent of the 
duty. Well, I put to any one who holds this view this conundrum ; 
Where does the leather which we now import come from? It does 
not come from “ Free”? Trade countries. It comes now from 
countries with a duty on leather far higher than would be imposed 
here, and if, in spite of that duty, these countries are able to com- 
pete successfully with us on our own market, why should a duty 
destroy our power of competition ? Leather is a peculiarly good 
illustration. At present large quantities of cattle are brought into 
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our ports from America. The meat remains, but the hides return 
to the other side of the Atlantic and come back to us in the form of 
leather. Change our system, leave hides free of duty and put a 
small duty on leather, and what would be the effect ? It will no 
longer pay the Americans to take back the hides, they will remain 
here, will be manufactured into leather here, and their manufacture 
will not only give employment to large numbers of our own people, 
but will increase the supply of leather in our market. 

How can an increase in the supply raise the price ?__ I used this 
argument once before in Lancashire, I think it was at Preston, and 
some one sent me a criticism of my speech in which my critic said 
that the idea that the price could ever be lowered by a duty was so 
absurd that it was not worth discussing. Is it? There is no 
economist in the world who would deny that there are conditions 
under which the imposition of a tariff which stimulates the home 
demand so increases the supply that the price is actually reduced 
to the home consumer. That has actually happened in the case 
of hundreds of articles in the United States. ‘We are, there- 
fore, I think, entitled to claim that a moderate tariff on com- 
peting foreign manufactures would so stimulate production at 
home and so increase the supply, that there would at least be no 
general rise in prices. And when these Free Import speakers talk 
to you about the damage to the cotton trade through an increase 
in the cost of production ask them what they think about the 
Miners Hight Hours Act? I am not going into the merits of that 
Act, though I may say in passing that I opposed the Bill in the 
House of Commons, not because I did not desire that the miners 
should get the largest possible share which the state of trade would 
permit in what they produce, but because I believed that a rigid 
system all over the kingdom would be bad for every industry, and 
would be bad for the miners themselves. Apart from merits, what 
has been the effect ? The miners’ representatives in the House of 
Commons admitted that the Bill would raise the price of coal tosome 
extent. It has had that effect, and the increased cost is perma- 
nent, so that it is undoubtedly true that the addition to the cost of 
production in Lancashire through the Eight Hours Act is far 
greater than any increase which could possibly result from the 
adoption of a tariff. 


I have considered the disadvantages ; let sus now look at the 
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other side of the picture. What has the cotton trade to gain by 
| Tariff Reform ? Our opponents always argue as though the only 
| thing that counted was the cost of production. That is very 
| important. I have been in business, and I should be the last man 
to under-estimate its importance ; but there is something else which 
is more important still, and that is markets which will absorb our 
production. Markets represent the greatest of our needs, and a 
change in our fiscal system is necessary to retain and to enlarge 
those markets. Consider our position on foreign markets. Under 
our present system we are absolutely without the power of making 
any bargain. The best illustration of what that means is to be 
found in the new tariff proposed for Japan. That tariff, if adopted 
as it stands, would be a serious blow to the trade of the United 
Kingdom, and above all to Lancashire. Weare in especially close 
relations with Japan; we as a nation have rendered her great 
services ; yet, the Japanese Minister said openly in the Japanese 
Parliament—and in existing circumstances how can we blame 
him ?—that though Japan was prepared to make special treaties 
with other countries she could make no such treaty with us, 
because as we are a “ Free”’ Trade country there was nothing which 
we could give in exchange. Ah! but have we not the most 
favoured nation clause? Other nations, we are told—you have 
heard the statement, I am sure, scores of times—have all the 
trouble and worry of making commercial treaties, and after they 
have made them we enter into their inheritance and enjoy the full 
advantage of the bargain they have made. Thatis only a dream. 
The Japanese Minister in the same speech to which I have referred 
had something to say about this also. 

The most-favoured-nation clause, he said, was an obstacle 
which could easily be overcome. So it can, and I shall point out 
to you exactly why it is that this clause is no protection to us. If 
in any trade—if in the cotton trade, for instance—there were one 
uniform duty for all cotton manufactures, then through the most- 
favoured-nation clause we should be in as good a position as any 
other country ; but that is not what happens. As the result of 
commercial treaties tarifis are more and more sub-divided into 
more and more minute classifications. These classifications are 
made with the sole object of enabling the country making the 
treaty to get the greatest possible advantage on the goods in 
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which she is interested without giving a corresponding advantage 
to others. She obtains, therefore, low duties on the classifications 
in which she is interested, and the loss of revenue which results 
from these duties is made up by a higher scale of duties than would 
otherwise be necessary on the goods in which she is not interested. 
The effect of this, therefore, is in practice that every commercial 
treaty is in reality framed to give the greatest advantage to the 
country making that treaty, and to put us, who are powerless, at 
the greatest disadvantage. It is not too much to say, therefore, 
that with every new commercial treaty our position is rendered 
worse than it was before that treaty was concluded. That is an 
intolerable position. 

Our market is the most valuable in the world, and in that 
market we possess a weapon which can be used to obtain for us 
terms on other markets far better than we enjoy to-day, and when 
the time comes we shall not hesitate to make use of that weapon to 
secure those advantages. 

Look next at the market of India. Preference will mean 
development of India, will mean increased buying power, and will 
mean better markets for us ; but there is something else. On the 
Indian market there is now in many classes of goods most severe 
foreign competition. In regard to cotton, I admit at once that 
competition is not serious. But, ladies and gentlemen, it is begin- 
ning, and on the Indian market we shall have to meet not only the 
competition of the West, but of the East. Japan is creating very 
slowly, and any one who looks into the figures will see, very surely, 
a great cotton trade, and any one who realises the power of the 
organisation of the Japanese people, who recognise the unlimited 
supply of labour, which we cannot compete with, must admit—it 
might be in five, ten, or twenty years—we shall have on the Indian 
market from Japan a competition which is bound to be serious, and 
which may become deadly. Give India preference on our market, 
and you make it her interest as much as ours to be assured in all 
time to come that foreign competition will not be a danger to us. 
Turn next to the Colonial market. Your chairman said our 
Colonies were not our largest market, and he gave you figures, but 
they were only of the total trade, and for that total trade the pro- 
portion is small, but the kind of trade which we need is the sale of 
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now the British possessions take from us more than 40 per 
cent.; something like half of the manufactured goods which 
we export. Even for the cotton trade your Colonies are now your 
second largest market. They take from you more manufactured 
goods than all the great protected countries of the world put 
together. And the importance of that market to-day is due largely 
to the preference which is given to our goods on that market, but 
great as that advantage is, the Colonial Prime Ministers have told 
us if we are prepared to give them advantages on our market they 
will make the preference much larger on their market. That is the 
position, so you have a market which is already one of our most 
important markets. Surely you have to think not only of to-day, 
but you have to think of to-morrow. The development of these 
Colonies is only beginning. Sir William Laurier said finely and 
truly that the Nineteenth Century was for the United States, 
and the Twentieth Century will be for Canada. These Colonies are 
already a young nation ; they are going to be a great nation ; they 
are going to do an immense trade, and surely we shall be besotted 
fools if we do not see that every effort on our part is put forth to 
retain, and, if possible, to increase our share on these great and 
growing markets. 

Now, finally, in this connection look at our home market. The 
home market in the cotton trade is the largest of your markets, 
and it is already undermined by foreign competition. More than 
ten years ago a gentleman who is well known in connection with 
the cotton trade in Lancashire, Mr. Macara, said, ‘‘ there is abound- 
ing evidence of severe foreign competition, even in the Manchester, 
London, and other home warehouses where large quantities of 
cotton goods are sold, which are imported from the Continent, 
and which ought to be produced in Lancashire.” It is quite true 
that these words were used before our fiscal policy had become a 
political and, therefore, a party question. But I do not think they 
are less valuable on that account. They are remarkable also for 
this reason, that the foreign competition which seemed to him so 
serious had hardly begun. It was then scarcely greater on our 
home market than foreign competition is on the Indian market 
to-day. The strides which it has since taken can be found in our 
trade with Germany, where, as a matter of fact, we actually im- 
port twice the quantity of cotton manufactured goods which we 
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export to Germany. I got the figures myself in answer to a 
question from the President of the Board of Trade during the last 
session. Our imports are twice as great as our exports, but it may 
be said that leaves out yarns. Very well, include yarns. Even 
then our imports are £5,750,000 sterling, and our exports amount 
also to £5,750,000, but there is a great difference in the character 
of the imports andexports. You know those gentlemen who know 
all about the cotton trade, speak, as if it were a sublime 
mystery known only to themselves, about fine counts which are 
spun in Lancashire. We know that Lancashire has been driven 
more and more to spinning fine counts, but what advantage is that 
to the working men of Lancashire unless employment in the 
trade as a whole is increased by reason of the change. Even if it 
be taken into account that a considerable proportion of the yarns 
sent to Germany are of these fine counts, still the fact remains our 
exports are half in yarn and half in finished goods, and our im- 
ports consist in manufactured goods ; and after making allowance 
for these fine counts, the amount of wages represented in these 
imports is enormously greater than the amount of wages represented 
in the exports. 

No amount of talk about fine counts can conceal from us this 
fact, that in our trade with Germany we have become—we who 
used to be the workshop of the world—the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water to our great rival. Our trade with them consists 
more and more in the export of goods which have employed the 
least amount of labour, and more and more in the import of goods 
which have employed the most labour. Take your cotton trade : 
we export yarn, we import finished goods. Take the woollen trade: 
we export yarn and we import cloth. Take the iron trade: we 
export raw iron, and almost nothing else. And our ports are 
filled now with imports of German finished steel. But apart from 
these German imports, though I have not at hand the exact 
figures of our total imports of cotton manufactures, I am sure I 
am within the mark in saying that at least one-fourth of the 
home demand for cotton manufactures is supplied now by 
foreign competition. But it is not by the amount of these 
imports that you can judge their effect alone. These imports 
destroy your market. They break your markets and the constant 
liability to competition in every class of goods and from every 
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quarter—the extent of which no amount of prudence can foresee 
must destroy that feeling of confidence which is the mainspring 
in every industry inthe world. Change our fiscal system, and you 
will enjoy for the first time in the cotton trade an advantage which 
is enjoyed now by your rivals—security in your own home market, 
an advantage which is great at all times, but always greatest when 
it is most needed in periods of trade depression. Well, now, I 
have tried to set before you the advantages and the disadvantages. 
On the one side you have, as I said, the possibility, in which I do 
not believe, and which in any case cannot be serious, of higher cost 
of production. On the other, you have the certainty of greater 
security and of greater expansion in all your markets. 

Well, now, I should like to put before you one other considera- 
tion. I never read a speech on this subject, or hardly ever, made 
by any of those who differ from us, in which the assertion is not 
made or implied that the Tariff Reform movement is in the in- 
terestsoftherich. Ofall the charges which can be made against us 
that is, in my belief, the most unfair and the most untrue. I have 
been connected with every phase of this movement from the be- 
ginning, and I know no one who has taken a leading part in it, 
from Mr. Chamberlain downwards, whose selfish interest would be 
in the least promoted by its success. During the last seven years 
I have done my best to advocate this cause, and it is a long time, 
ladies and gentlemen, in a man’s life to spend about a thing which 
has been dead so long. But, if I am to judge by a comparison of 
the meeting I am addressing now with a meeting in this hall which 
I addressed four years ago, the Tariff Reform movement is much 
more alive thanl am. During that time I addressed meetings all 
over the country and, even when our prospects looked the blackest, 
I was never discouraged, for this reason—that, wherever I went, | 
found that the men who were energetically pushing forward this 
movement were the young and high-minded, and that they were 
displaying in that cause a whole-hearted zeal and an enthusiastic 
devotion which never could have been aroused by any minor 
political conflict. Ladies and gentlemen, that charge is not true. 
We have pushed forward this movement, and we intend to continue 
to push it forward, not in the interests of the rich, but because we 
believe in the first place, that closer commercial union throughout 
the British Empire is the greatest and the most pressing of all our 
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national needs ; and, in the second place, because we believe that the 
greatest social evil of our time is the want of employment; that the 
greatest of all social reforms would be to increase the volume of 
employment, and because we believe also that, under our existing 
system, it is utterly impossible to secure for our own people either 
the maximum amount or the best kind of employment. I cannot 
go into the question of employment. That would cover the whole 
fiscal question, which is, from top to bottom, a question of employ- 
ment. 

But there is one common-sense reason which I should like to 
put before you which seems to me conclusive evidence that our 
present system must be bad for employment. In periods of good 
trade, defects are not noticed ; any kind of system seems to work 
fairly well. It is in the stress of bad times that weaknesses are 
found out, and it is in periods of bad trade that our system must 
be tested. Now apply that test, and first look at these reasons that 
I am going to give you simply from the point of view of what you 
would expect to be the effect, and afterwards I shall tell you what 
the facts are. Contrast our position with that of Germany. When 
trade becomes bad in Germany it is largely because the home 
demand is falling off, and then immediately two things happen. 
The first is that the German tariff works automatically to keep 
out, and keeps out to a greater extent in bad times than in good, 
the competition of foreign manufactures. Something else also 
happens. Every manufacturer will strain himself to the utmost 
to keep up his production, for a diminution in production means an 
increase in the cost, and the only way by which the production can 
be maintained in the face of a falling home demand is by increased 
exports to other markets, and largely to the one market which is 
open to receive them—the United Kingdom. Whatis the position 
of our workmen and of our manufacturers ? When the bad times 
come it is precisely the time when foreign competition on our 
market is most severe, and we have in consequence of it a smaller 
instead of a larger share of our own home market. Our manu- 
facturer cannot, as his rivals do, make good the falling home 
demand by increased exports, for it is precisely in bad times that 
the wall of foreign tarifis against us acts most effectively in keeping 
out our manufactures. The result, therefore, as I say, which any 
thoughtful man who looked into our system would consider 
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inevitable, is that in bad times we get a smaller share of our 
own market and a smaller share of the foreign markets also. 

Take your own trade. 1907 was a good year in the cotton trade 
in the United Kingdom and in Germany. Last year, 1909, was a 
bad year in both countries. During last year, as compared with 
1907, our exports of cotton manufactures to Germany fell off to the 
extent of nearly £3,000,000. That meant that the Germans got a 
larger share of their own home market. But that was not all. 
Last year, in spite of the falling-off in our home demand, in spite 
of lessened consumption in every other direction, our imports from 
Germany of cotton actually increased, and increased to the extent 
of £500,000. Contrast the position of the workmen in the two 
countries. The German workman in bad times scores in both 
ways. He gets a larger share of his own market and a larger share 
also of our market. The British working man is slated—it is not 
too strong a phrase—at both ends of the scale. He gets a smaller 
share of the German market, and he gets a smaller share of our 
own home market as well. That is not an accidental case. It has 
happened invariably in every period of trade depression. It is all 
very well to have theories, but I have never heard an argument 
which could touch the force of figures like those, and I do not 
believe that an argument of that kind is possible. It is indeed 
said—I have heard it said—that the German manufacturers are 
fools enough to send us goods at a loss. I do not believe it for a 
moment, but suppose it is true, what difference does it make to our 
workmen whether the goods are made at a loss or a profit ?—they 
are made, wages are paid, and full wages for the making of them, 
and under our system those wages are paid to German and not to 
British workmen. 
A. Bonar Law. 
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THE election of the anti-Navy candidate in Drummond and 
Arthabaska—a typical French-Canadian constituency in Quebec 
—need not cause the uneasiness in London that it has in Ottawa. 
Nothing could be a greater mistake than to regard it as a final 
or even a considered pronouncement of the French-Canadians 
on the policy of Canadian participation in the naval defence 
of the Empire. The truth is that no such question was before 
the voters. The Liberals went into the constituency not as 
apostles of, but as apologists for, their essentially apologetic 
naval policy; and all the prestige of positive and aggressive 
teaching was left to the Nationalists. 

Without calling in question the tactical wisdom of our various 
schools of practical politicians who pride themselves on special 
knowledge of “the mind of the people,” we will find general 
assent to the statement that the need for naval action has not 
yet been presented to Quebec with anything like urgency or 
conviction. Whatever, for instance, may be the polite Parlia- 
mentary paraphrase of Mr. Monk’s position, it spells to the 
Quebec farmer determined opposition—so determined, indeed, that 
Mr. Monk has broken with his party leader because of it. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, on the other hand, proposes action; but neither 
the action he proposes nor his “‘ beware of the vortex of mili- 
tarism ”’ attitude in proposing it, is likely to startle the afore- 
said Quebec farmer, contented with things as they are, into a 
realisation that he is confronted with a crisis in his fortunes 
that presents him'with a necessity of bestirring himself to strengthen 
the Navy as an alternative to the destruction of the racial and 
religious privileges which he cherishes nearest his heart. He 
is told, it is true, that there is a crisis at hand; but he is told 
it by men who represent the crisis to be whether or not his sons 
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are to be drafted into the distant wars of the Empire and left 
** disembowelled ” on the battlefields of India and Africa. 

Now this is not treating the Quebec voter fairly. He is 
put in the position of a juryman who should be asked to bring 
in a verdict after having heard only one side of a case. The 
opponents of the Navy have beggared their by no means in- 
digent imaginations and exhausted the metaphors of misrepre- 
sentation ; but the official friends of the Navy have said nothing 
of the real and serious reasons for action which exist, leaving 
the impression that they have been drawn into this Navy-build- 
ing business rather against their wills, and that they seek to be 
excused because—like the serving-maid’s baby—their offence 
is “such a little one.” It is altogether likely that thousands 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s warmest admirers in Quebec believe— 
erroneously, of course—that he has small heart in this matter, 
and that they are really doing him a good turn by furnishing 
an additional excuse for going slowly. 

Quebec is, in a word, in the position to-day which the work- 
ing classes of England would occupy if they had heard nothing 
authoritative of the new German Navy, if they did not believe 
war to be even remotely possible, and if they had not the slightest 
notion that anything they valued was at stake. If you will 
take one of your home labour constituencies, dozing in such a 
state of idyllic ignorance—supposing one to be found—and 
lay before it a new and costly naval programme, turn the no- 
Navy men loose on it to talk their wildest, and send no one down 
to meet them but half-hearted apologists who appear to be dragged 
into the thing by the ears; and if you then get a better result 
than the Canadian Navy policy did in Drummond and Artha- 
baska, you will have earned some right to criticise Quebec. 

If, and when the truth is presented to Quebec, I am con- 
fident that you will hear a different verdict. Quebec is one of 
the places which would suffer most from the collapse of the 
British Empire. Certainly no other part of Canada would be 
despoiled so cruelly of the privileges which make up much of 
the daily life of the people. Let us look the facts in the face. 
We may assume that the collapse of the British Empire would 
mean, sooner or later, the absorption of Canada into the United 
States. This would wound the English Protestant Canadian 
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very deeply in his political aspirations and ideals; but he 
would live practically the same life. His children would go 
to the same schools ;_ his religious position would not be affected ; 
his mother language would be spoken as before in his courts and 
Parliaments. 

But what of the French Catholic Canadian of Quebec ? Would 
his exclusive French and Catholic schools last ? Let him ask 
the French population of Louisiana or the Roman Catholics 
of any state in the Union. Would his Church occupy the privi- 
leged position accorded it by British treaties and confirmed by 
every Canadian interprovincial compact ? Would he be allowed 
to speak his mother tongue in the debates of Congress ? Would 
French persist as the language of his courts? As a guide to 
the probable sentiment on these questions in the United States, 
we might consider the chances that a Roman Catholic would 
have to be elected President or recall the saying of James Russell 
Lowell—I think it was—who said that any priest or potentate 
throughout the world would be welcomed in New England, 
except the Pope of Rome. Put this phase of the question squarely 
before Quebec, and then convince it that the permanence of the 
British Empire is in genuine peril—tell the Frenchmen of Quebec 
that to-day France and Britain stand shoulder to shoulder in 
defence of the world’s liberty and their own existence, and that 
they need the moral and material support of the French and 
English colony of Canada—appeal to the chivalry, the race 
fealty, the religious devotion implanted in this fine people— 
show them the menace, the victors at Sedan—and they will 
be found lacking neither in courage nor in generosity. 

Naturally you ask—Why has this not been done? I think 
that the answer is that our people do not believe in the reality 
of the danger. I have just returned to Canada after a year in 
Europe and its “‘ sphere of influence ’”—that is, Algiers, Morocco, 
Egypt and Syria. One great “sea change” I notice in passing 
from the Old World to the New. In the Old World, the 
ambitions of Germany and their consequences are everywhere a 
staple of serious discussion ; in Canada, they have become largely 
a joke. Every man with a statistical almanac regards himself 
as a naval authority qualified to laugh down all the fears of the 
London experts, comprising the Lords of the Admiralty and 
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the “front benchers” on both sides of Parliament. Nothing 
at all adequate is being done to awaken the Canadian people 
to the reality or the imminence of the peril; and this, in spite 
of the fact that our wide separation from Europe, both in 
distance and in experience, makes it trebly difficult to convince 
us of the possibility of war. We have lived so long in the vale 
of peace, we have heard of war only as something savage and 
barbaric whose enormities are embalmed in history or hidden 
behind the haze of distance, we see so few signs of it here with 
our undefended frontiers and our holiday soldiering, that we 
are to be forgiven if we can hardly imagine it between two civil- 
ised and Christian peoples. Surely, we think, they will find 
some method better than that employed by street dogs to settle 
their differences ! 

It is this beautifully optimistic spirit which has lulled the 
Canadian people to sleep and paralysed anything like a vigorous 
propaganda on the vital necessity of joining in the duty of 
Imperial defence. Our deliberate preparations to build a Navy of 
our own are usually supported by pointing to the fact that Canada 
is “‘a nation,” and that it is fashionable for nations to have 
Navies. We hear little of any special, definite, present reason 
for action. Indeed, what they facetiously call “the Dread- 
everything scarce” would fit in but poorly with a policy which 
may give us a few experimental cruisers in the indefinite future, 
and which now contents itself with digging in the Admiralty 
“‘scrap-heap.” In fact, the very policy which has been adopted 
shows that nothing has been done to make our people think 
seriously on the subject at all. If they had they would never 
have been content with a programme relegating “the great 
Canadian Navy” to the humble task of guarding grain ships 
as its highest ambition. Imagine what Canada would have 
said if, when confronted a decade ago with a real war opportunity 
in South Africa, it had been asked to send out its brave lads to 
do nothing more than guard the railway lines, while the British 
““'Tommies ”’ did the actual fighting ! 

We are nationally in the position of a man who has been 
“* pin-pricked ”’ and pestered to “do something” for a charity 
in whose needs he does not believe and whose methods he has 
not studied. “ Very well,” he says at last, “here’s the least 
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I can offer you without being ashamed of it. Use it as you like, 
and don’t bother me any more, for I have important business on 
hand.” Regarded in that light, Canada has done remarkably 
well. But, accompanying this ill-considered and almost im- 
patient action, she has turned seriously to the Mother Country 
more than once, and said, in effect: “‘ Of course, you understand 
that if you are in any real need of help, I will send my last man 
and my last dollar to your aid.” And that is exactly what the 
Canadian people mean. They are loyal to the last man and the 
last dollar. The entire resources of the country would be passion- 
ately devoted to preventing a catastrophe to the British Empire. 
But of what use is this spirit under modern conditions of war- 
fare when the new Sedan may come only a few weeks after the 
declaration of war ? 

However, the repulse in Drummond and Arthabaska may 
bring the awakening we need. The leaders of both parties may 
realise that they cannot carry a revolutionary change of policy 
in Canada without giving good reasons for it. If they want the 
busy Canadian people, who have ten places to put every dollar 
they possess, to vote a Navy, they will have to take a leaf out 
of the book of the men who have aroused Britain and tell them 
in plain language why a Navy is needed. Neither of our great 
parties can go back now. They must go forward. And while 
a sort of instinctive and imitative loyalty may serve to carry 
the older English-speaking provinces for anything which looks 
like the beginnings of a Navy, neither party can carry Quebec 
or the West without convincing their judgment; and neither 
party dare go ahead in the teeth of their combined opposition. 
Thus the hesitancy of Quebec may compel a campaign of edu- 
cation which will bring the serious attention of all Canada to 
bear upon the problem and result in giving us some better place 
in the naval defence of the Empire than looking after the com- 
missariat—and that only if events are considerate enough to 
wait until we are ready. 

ALBERT R. CARMAN. 
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Quare fremuerunt gentes. 


In this year of “ the great change,” to employ Mr. Balfour’s phrase, 
most persons, other than possibly some members of the Judicial 
Bench, have heard of Mr. Cobden. Mr. Cobden, in these times, 
would probably be accounted a “ tearing and raging propagandist,” 
and he gave it as his opinion that the “ fastidiousness which, in 
literature, makes a man dread to say the same things twice, is, in 
the field of propagandism, mere impotency ”’ ; and even Mr. Disraeli 
was at last drawn to speak of Mr. Cobden’s “ good-humoured 
alacrity of mind,” converting and answering opponents at all 
points, putting opposition to confusion, and compelling them to 
feel the then new power in the State, directed and handled with 
such cogency and ability, that one had to co-operate or go under. 
Mr. Disraeli elected to co-operate, when he used that phrase too 
often, possibly referred to now because of the vicarious violence 
of language it permits in respect of a word which has of late come 
back into such fashionable use even on the hustings of cathedral 
towns. 

It is not intended to abuse the hospitality of these pages by 
contributing to the fiscal controversy, nor to say the same thing 
twice ; but the courtesy of the opportunity they afford is sought 
in order to advance with all vigorous fairness the propagandism 
which would assert further the value and success of the Public 
Trustee as well as supply an answer, a very necessary answer, 
to certain specific “ ignorances and offences’ against the fair and 
true understanding of his position and functions. 

Mr. Cobden’s propagandism has been referred to as good- 
humoured, and if at times the Public Trustee endeavours in all 
humility to answer his opponents, especially those of the legal pro- 
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fession, it is intended always, one hopes, with the saving grace of 
humour, and without Mr. Disraeli’s emphasis of phrase. It is 
fair to say, however, that those members of the Law Society who 
criticise the Department have not ‘usually been in touch with 
it, while those who have, co-operate in every way in a spirit of fair- 
ness and generous recognition of its true functions. 

On September 3 last, John Smith, a saddler and harness-maker, 
appointed the Public Trustee sole executor and trustee of his will, 
and upon the same morning went into an outhouse and hanged 
himself. The jury returned a verdict of suicide while in a state 
of unsound mind, but there appears to be no doubt at all that 
Mr. Smith was in full possession of his faculties when he 
appointed the Public Trustee to be his executor and trustee, 
and this fact was vouched for by a solicitor and a neighbouring 
bank manager. 

The enemy may doubtless say that Mr. Smith took his life 
labouring under feelings of remorse at his preference for the 
Public Trustee, and a present is voluntarily made of the incident 
to those legal members of the House of Temperley who lay in 
wait for any published information concerning the Department, 
holding up Pecksniffian fingers of reprobation at passages carefully, 
however, reprinted in full, apparently welcoming a note of human 
interest in the “ dusty purlieus of the law.” A more accurate 
analysis, however, would show that, regard being had to certain 
personal matters, in connection with the care of his son, Mr. 
Smith apparently considered that he had done all that was 
necessary or indeed possible in this world to safeguard his affairs, 
and that life, however long continued, would never give him a 
greater security than he possessed at that time or secured by his 
testamentary dispositions. In support of the plea that it is not 
improbable that satisfaction was present to the. mind of Mr. John 
Smith, it will be conceded that no person is more independent, 
more shrewd or suspicious of all and sundry of his fellow creatures 
than the beggar of the country-side. It was this year, nevertheless, 
that an application form, appropriated for the use of intending 
testators, was received, filled in with the necessary particulars, 
asking the Public Trustee if he would act as the executor and 
trustee of the applicant’s will. Against the space reserved for the 
address of the testator the applicant wrote, “ I have no permanent 
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residence—I am a tramp.” His estate was valued at some £400, 
and with admirable rectitude he devises and bequeaths the whole 
of his estate to his daughter, at present nine years old. 

In the face of these indications of unquestioning confidence 
by absolute strangers, and of the general and widespread accept- 
ance of the Public Trustee among all classes—rich and poor— 
which his last annual report shows, it will be the purport 
of this article to inquire, with all urbanity, as its psalterical 
sub-title indicates, ““Why do the heathen so furiously rage 
together; and why do the people imagine a vain thing?” 
Seeking thereby if it be possible to discover why it is that the 
office is so often inexcusably misrepresented, and in certain 
important directions its services not understood. 

As on most other occasions, so it is better, even in controversy, 
to keep to facts, and in dealing with these ragings and vanities 
it would be better to keep to those which are “ commonly reported 
among the heathen,” those which have in actual experience come 
before the Department, selecting only a few for the purpose of 
this article, and ranging them in their own original words as 
follows : 

(1) “ That the appointment of the Public Trustee is very 
rarely resorted to.” 

(2) “ That the Public Trustee is an expensive and difficult 
person.” 

(3) “ That the Public Trustee puts everything into 
Consols.”’ 

That the appointment of the Public Trustee is very rarely resorted 
to.—In this assertion one recalls those forecasts of the estimated 
success and usefulness of the Department which appeared in the 
legal press in 1906, before the Act came into operation. In one 
place it was said: ‘“ We shall not be surprised if in practice the 
operation of the Act is confined to cases where the Public 
Trustee is appointed as Custodian Trustee only, and to cases of 
small estate.” In another place it was said that 


the Public Trustee Bill recognises that a proper sphere for the Public Trustee, 
if that official is established, is the administration of estates of small value 

. . it may be anticipated that the functions of the Public Trustee will be, 
in practice, confined to acting as custodian merely of the trust funds. The 
Council of the Law Society have, we may assume, been instrumental in effect- 
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ing so great a change in the scope of the measure, and they are entitled to the 
credit of the successful enforcement of their views, 

It is conceivable that the spirit which animated these forecasts 
would be reluctant to admit their contradiction, and the official 
fulmination which foretold the erection of a department to cost 
not less than one million a year, might, to some degree, animate 
some members of the profession who have not been in touch with 
the Department to deny that the Act had been any success 
except in small cases, and then only at a ruinous cost. The last 
Annual Report contradicts both forecasts. It shows that so soon 
as in the second year only of the existence of the Department 
it has made both ends meet, showing an excess of receipts over 
expenditure of £244 9s. 3d., although, on the principle conceded 
to the public observed by the Department, only about half the 
capital fees due in respect of estates have so far been taken. 

The impartial public may be asked, Is it not somewhat singular 
and satisfactory that a Government department, not assisted by 
being part of the machinery of government, having no monopoly, 
but undertaking a business already competitively transacted as such 
by others, and although having the invaluable Guarantee of the 
State behind it, yet being a creature of Statute, and fettered 
thereby in many ways, should succeed far beyond the experience 
of all others, entirely unfettered though they be, to push and 
develop their business commercially as they may think fit, and 
in two years not only make both ends meet, but show an 
estimate that in a third year all expenses and debt incidental 
to its establishment should be almost obliterated ? 

As to the quantum of this alleged confidence reposed in the 
Department by the public, the value of the business actually 
now current and prospective is some £43,000,000. 

Yet, in spite of this success, this known success, in regard to 
which, moreover, the Public Trustee has been criticised that he 
acquiesces in too much publicity, persons can be found advising 
their clients that it is “an appointment rarely met with.” In 
that spirit of daily courtesy which keeps our public, and one trusts 
will convert one’s opponents, it would be a harsh departure to 
speak of this advice as “frigid and calculated” or a frigid 
calculation, or even an inexactitude. It is rather simply bad 
policy. ‘‘ You cannot fool all the public all the time,” and when 
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the “soul’s awakening’ comes one scarce supposes that the 
public will enjoy having had inaccurate advice given it—and 
been charged for it. 

And in conclusion, let it be noted that the success is not 
confined to small estates. The average value of an estate for 
probate in this country is £4400. The average value of the 
estates in the Department for Probate is £7000. Nor is it as 
Custodian Trustee that any success has been secured. It may 
have been an adroit theory, but in practice ‘“ what the public 
wants ”’ is just a full ordinary trustee, common sense in his methods: 
and skilled in investment. As a Custodian Trustee, that is as a 
mere caretaker, he is shut out of both management and investment, 
and this feature is responsible for its uselessness. Out of some 
1500 trusts, valued at £9,000,000, twenty-five only are custodian, 
valued at £401,243. 

That the Public Trustee is an expenswe and difficult person.— 
When the Public Trustee started, although he has become the 
foremost permanent trustee in the world, he was by no means the 
first. Others acting as executors and trustees on commercial 
lines had been before him, and their experience had run some 
thirty-six years, and therefore a considerable experience was 
available to assist in determining what fees would permit the 
office to work economically and satisfactorily. All known fees 
throughout the world were tabulated for review, and the Public 
‘Trustee, in arranging his fees, undercut them all. An eminent 
‘authority in finance in this country, who himself had been asso- 
ciated with corporate trustee work, assured the Public Trustee 
that his fees would not prove remunerative, and another company, 
who had also carried on the duties of executors and trustees, 
informed the Department that they did not intend to compete 
while the fees were so low; nevertheless, in defence of this 
experience, the low range of fees, lower (let it be repeated) than 
any then known commercial fee, has proved remunerative, and 
only recently a competitor in trust work observed that he hoped 
the Public Trustee would never reduce the fees further, as the 
business did not pay as it was. The public are too fair to wish 
to have it both ways. Had the Public Trustee been higher in 
his charges than commercial companies he would have been 
justly open to adverse comment. Now that he is lower or has 
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brought all companies down to his scale there is no ground for 
saying that he is expensive. Moreover, what is the expense ? 
From twenty-eight cases taken at random, an average value of 
£13,500 for each estate is disclosed. The average fee due to the 
Public Trustee, taken on the acceptance of the trust, would be 
£38, due in respect of the capital. The solicitors’ costs incurred 
in the legal formalities necessary to effect the appointment, 
which would be exactly the same whether the new Trustee were 
the Public Trustee or a private person, work out at an average 
of £31 on each of these twenty-eight trusts, so that the appoint- 
ment of the Public Trustee is completed for £69, all taken out of 
capital, as the expenses incident to the appointment of a new 
Trustee are a capital charge. Assume that the estate was in- 
vested yielding 33 per cent. ; the abstraction of this £69 of capital 
means consequently a loss of 34 per cent. income to the trust 
estate on that cost; that would be £2 8s. a year. In addition 
to the charges on capital the Public Trustee charges 1 per cent. 
on the income of the estate yearly ; put the whole income at 33 
per cent., or £472, the Public Trustee’s annual fee on this income 
would be £4 14s. 5d. So that an estate of £13,500 coming to 
the Public Trustee involves a loss of capital of £69 once for all, 
and £7 2s. 5d. a year of income (i.e., £2 8s. loss of interest on the 
capital of £69 plus £4 14s. 5d. Departmental fee). For this the 
beneficiaries get the guarantee of the State for the safety of their 
funds, a prompt and efficient personal trustee, keeping their 
accounts and attending to the hundred and one personal details 
of the trust with intelligent and energetic sympathy, and above 
all giving them the best income procurable compatible with the 
stability of the capital. Where the private trustee muddles 
along in one class of security, perhaps at 3} per cent., the Public 
Trustee with his practical knowledge and constant daily practice 
in investment gets £3 17s. per cent., or 4 per cent., and sometimes 
over 4 per cent.; and, applying this to the illustration, assume 
the Public Trustee got even } per cent. more than the late trustees, 
spreading out the capital at the same time to much better advan- 
tage, insuring its safety by a careful choice of stocks, then the 
income of the estate would be increased by £33 15s. a year; 
so, to return to the illustration, for a loss of capital of £69 suffered 
in coming to the Public Trustee, putting aside the very great 
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advantages secured, this loss of capital even would be probably 
replaced in, say, the first two and a half years of the new trustee- 
ship and for ever after a much better income enjoyed free of cost. 
Actual instances of this are referred to later in connection with the 
work of investment. True, at the end or extinction of the trust, 
a second fee on capital of £38 is paid, as the capital fees are 
regarded as one whole fee, but taken in two instalments, as a 
concession to the public, half at the beginning and half at the 
ultimate break up of the trust, but experience shows that no one 
seems to regard this second fee, sometimes as far off as a genera- 
tion, a8 any unreasonable burden. 

As against the advantage and expense of coming to the 
Public Trustee assume, as persons are sometimes “ advised,” 
that private persons should be appointed instead. Take a very 
recent case, where the appointment of a lady tenant for life and 
her private shorthand-typist was advised, although against the 
desire of the reversioners to have the Public Trustee. The law 
costs of £31 would have to be incurred in any event, that being the 
average expense, in the cases here considered, of appointing a 
new trustee, whether the Public Trustee or a private trustee, but 
having incurred this expense, the beneficiaries cannot know when 
it may come to be incurred again, so that the expenses may soon 
be doubled or even trebled in the event of a second or third 
appointment becoming necessary, and £62 will therefore be spent 
without having secured a permanent trustee. Moreover, it is not 
too much to say that the private trustee selected would not be 
so efficient as the Public Trustee, whose business it is to be a 
trustee, and that an efficient one. Again, it is almost certain that 
the trust estate would not secure any advantage over the Public 
Trustee in the matter of investment, so that one cannot go on 
to say that these private trustees, particularly a lady and her 
shorthand writer, would be experts in sound investment, and that 
an increase of income of as much as £33 a year could be looked for. 
The principle, therefore, of appointing private trustees, while it 
saves the fees of the Public Trustee, does not save any law costs, 
and misses all the other incidental advantages. 

To the baseless charge that the Public Trustee is expensive 
has been joined the charge that he is difficult. What is meant by 
the use of the word difficult exactly it is not easy to discover, 
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but if it means that he is rigid as to breaches of trust, and ignores 
Lord Justice Selwyn’s dictum that the main duty of a trustee 
is to commit judicious breaches of trust, or if it means that the 
Public Trustee does not take trouble, both charges are groundless. 
The Public Trustee acts upon all occasions just as would a highly 
skilled private trustee, and wherever a judicious breach of trust 
is necessary and can be committed with the same security with 
which a private trustee would protect himself, the Department 
is just as ready to take the same common-sense attitude, and 
anybody, with anything other than a theoretical experience of 
the administration of trusts, must know that there are occasions 
when a breach of trust is most advisable. With regard to the 
charge that the Public Trustee does not take trouble, that is an 
old and original charge against the Public Trustee, which was 
made before he started, and when it has been seen what infinite 
trouble he has taken in the last two years, the charge has retreated 
to the position that he cannot keep it up, methods of controversy 
which seem a sort of aftermath of the Boer War, continually 
retreating to a fresh position. The Public Trustee’s day has been 
described before, and as time goes on it has lost nothing of its 
onerous character, and it has certainly lost none of the vigour 
with which it is carried through. It may be the conveyance of 
a blind boy from Liverpool to Norwood, the introduction of some 
girl beneficiary to a large West-End drapery establishment, with 
a view to her being taken upon their staff, paying a surprise 
visit to the mother of infant beneficiaries who was suspected of 
intemperance, the removal of adenoids in the young, the careful 
purchase of an overcoat to be sent out to Canada, the interviewing 
of troublesome lads who have been turned out of their employment, 
and making provision for sending them abroad within twenty-four 
hours, weekly payments to police constables’ widows, visits to 
Yorkshire moors in the depths of winter, inspecting repairs for 
a large estate, sending boys to public schools, finding houses for 
ladies who have a strong preference for the King as a landlord, 
unravelling records of romance and tragedy in the wild Steppes 
of Siberia, furnishing Parliamentary candidates the wherewithal 
to reach their constituency upon the eve of the nomination day, 
considering in all seriousness whether an old gentleman of seventy 
could be found to box another of his own age in a 24-ft. ring 
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with small gloves for a gold cup, or to compete with the same 
gentleman the following distances: “‘ Running 250 yards on the 
flat, 250 yards over 10 flights of hurdles, 250 yards over 10 five- 
barred gates, 1 mile on the flat walking, 1 mile on the flat running, 
or to ride any gentleman 2 steeplechases each 4 miles, one on 
thoroughbreds and the other on half-breds, for £50 each match,” 
and being applied to in the most intimate and delicate relations 
between, say, an earl and his countess living in one of the stately 
homes of England. It may be that all these things are mere 
nothings in the day of a private trustee, but I should say that 
of private trustees none have the time, and few the ability, or the 
organisation, to attend to these varied demands which would 
terrify even a universal provider, yet the Public Trustee does it, 
and for 1 per cent. 

Yet it is deemed fair controversy to say he is difficult! Beside 
the interest of the human side, conceive its burdens. In the 
past year the Public Trustee has had incidentally to wind up the 
businesses of two tobacconists, two doctors, one stock-jobber in 
the middle of an account, two Lloyds underwriters, and a chemist. 
Thomas Groffin, the chemist and juror in Bardell v. Pickwick, 
will be remembered in that he foretold murder before the trial 
should be over because his assistant left in charge of the shop 
thought that Epsom salts meant oxalic acid. Similarly inquiry 
might desire to learn how many customers of the late chemist 
had been murdered by the Public Trustee, and the legal press 
may see the lurid possibilities in the subject if only Mr. Blatchford 
could be induced to write the articles. 

The last point which may be taken as the subject of this paper 
is the question of investment. In nothing has the Public Trustee 
been more misrepresented or misunderstood than in his policy as 
to investments. 

Taking the misrepresentations first, the statement which 
commonly comes before the Public Trustee as having been made 
and frequently having been made as “ advice” is the unqualified 
and bold statement that he puts everything into Consols. The 
statement is so untrue, so without excuse as to almost remind 
one of the definition of fraudulent misrepresentation, “ either some 
statement not believed to be true by the party making it, or 
made recklessly, without caring whether it be true or false.” 
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Out of the six millions of capital dealt with by the Public 
Trustee in current trusts now at work his holding in Consols is 
£250,000; and one must remember that the bulk of his trusts 
are old trusts transferred, which may possibly account for the 
whole or the greater part of this holding. In any case there is 
no foundation whatsoever for the allegation. There is neither 
mystery nor inefficiency about the matter. The Public Trustee 
acts in the same way as does a prudent private trustee. If there 
is no investment clause, or if by the investment clause the 
Public Trustee is limited to trustee securities, then he makes 
the best choice of those stocks. If, however, the trust instru- 
ment permits a wider range, then it is his duty to avail himself 
to the best advantage of those wider powers, as was obviously 
intended by those who selected them. Turning now to the mis- 
understanding. The Public Trustee, from the daily practice of his 
office in investments and from his organisation to meet this daily 
need, has a skilled opinion in this work, and what is more reasonable 
and just than that he should exercise it? Certain persons regard 
any change of investment as reprehensible gambling, asserting that 
you can no more foretell the future of a stock than the result of 
the general election. If the same persons who invest were as 
reckless as those who take part in a general election doubtless 
this would be so, but investment, like all other important work, 
is a matter of wide knowledge and hard work. This knowledge is 
constantly being added to daily and tested by that experience. 
The Department, moreover, by its policy of not employing one 
broker, but many brokers, is constantly in receipt of an infinite 
variety of information and suggestion. Assume that a private 
person were sufficiently fortunate to obtain a leading stock- 
broker as his trustee, and when the time came for the distribution 
of the trust it was seen that the stockbroker trustee had, while 
allowing the money to remain in perfectly good securities, 
authorised within the terms of investment in the trust, sheltered 
himself behind the law that a trustee is not liable for unavoidable 
depreciation of an authorised investment, and from personal 
acquaintance with the stockbroker trustee one had observed that 
he exercised a timid passivity in the investment of the trust, 
while in his own private affairs he showed a courageous and sure 
knowledge. The beneficiaries of the trust would, surely, be 
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disappointed that, as regards the trust estate, it had been treated 
with austere inactivity, whereas the stockbroker trustee’s family, 
for whom he was equally morally bound to provide (though not 
by any law), had had the benefit of his knowledge and daily 
practice. The beneficiary in such a case might not improperly 
objurgate his trustee with reproaches similar to those heaped 
upon the trustee who kept his trust estate buried in a napkin. 
Similarly, the Public Trustee feels that if he is obliged to provide 
adequate knowledge and skill as he is for cases where he must 
invest, he is to do his best for all his trust estates should they 
require the security of revision, and not stand ignorantly, in- 
efficiently and rigidly on one side. 

But to come to actual instances—a trust was placed before 
the Public Trustee, having a capital value of £150,000, all in 
British Rails, bringing in an income of £5500 a year. Will any 
one say that it was a prudent state in which to leave a trust 
estate? The stocks themselves, like the Cochin China fowl as 
a bird, were pre-eminent of their kind, and itis not for any one 
at present to assert that Home Rails are either wholly bad or 
wholly good, but as a matter of general prudence to submit any 
one’s capital and income to the fluctuations and risks of a single 
industry would seem to the Public Trustee to be highly unsuitable. 
A scheme of reconstruction was got out, and by leaving a certain 
amount in Home Rails, and by spreading the risk of the remainder 
of the trust estate throughout the world in no less than eight 
countries in finely selected stocks, a greater stability of capital 
was ensured and the income was improved by no less than £138 
a year. Will any one say that the Public Trustee was not to use 
his abilities and his organisation to effect this change? Again, take 
all those numerous stocks in Canada, Japan, Argentina, America, 
Egypt and elsewhere paying 4 per cent. and over, purchaseable 
at or under par, mentioned by the Public Trustee in his recent 
address before the Society of Arts. Comment might be made 
that these stocks are all open to the private trustee. So they 
are, but he does not take them. His instinct is immunity from 
risk of liability and so chooses inscribed stocks, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that he would scarcely know a 5 per cent. 
bearer bond if he saw one. Take another case, where the income 
is important, but the trust coming out of the hands of the old 
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trustees is found to be wholly invested in that estimable security, 
Consols, where £6635 brings in an income of £192. No one will 
say that the whole of a trust should be confined within a single 
security, howevereminent. A sale is made, and although the re- 
investment is confined by the instrument to strictly trustee securi- 
ties, the capital is more widely separated, and therefore its 
depreciation safe-guarded, while the income is increased by £38 a 
year. Had the reinvestment not taken place and a distribution 
been necessary at the present time, a loss of £85 in capital would 
by now have further accrued, whereas, in the stocks which have 
been selected for remvestment the capital has appreciated by £12. 

In the face of these facts, what is the ground for saying that 
the Public Trustee puts everything in Consols ? 

No doubt the sniping will still go on, and next year some 
other equally bold and equally groundless assertions will have 
arisen to take the place of those now controverted. Again, one 
does not desire to be harsh, but one feels sure that, like those 
that one has attempted to dissipate in the present article, they 
are likely to be merely bad policy. They will not offend, nor 
impede that success which is so great that it will prevail. A 
public, rightly exacting of efficiency, but generous in gratitude, 
is daily increasing, whose support no false prophets can destroy ; 
and fostered by the more far-seeing members of a learned, generous 
and distinguished profession contribute to the permanency and 
usefulness of the most beneficent department ever founded by 
a State. 

HK. K. ALLEN. 


PARIS QUI PASSE 


WitHovut denying the enormous advantages conferred on Paris 
by Napoleon III. and le grand démolisseur Baron Haussman, 
Prefect of the Seine, one may remember with a sigh some of the 
old Paris that passed away with the Empire. There seems little 
left as it then was save the churches, the Place de la Concorde, 
and the Corps Legislatif. The gilded domes of the Invalides and 
of the Panthéon remain the same: 


C’est pour ces morts, dont l’ombre est ici bien venue, 
Que le haut Panthéon éléve dans la nue, 
Au dessus de Paris, la ville aux mille tours, 
La reine de nos Tyrs et de nos Babylones, 
Cette couronne de colonnes 
Que le soleil levant redore tous les jours! 


I people my Paris of the past with the memories of those who built 
or lived in the houses that the workman’s pickaxe has tumbled 
down. I remember living at the angle of the Boulevard Beaujon 
which is now the Avenue de Friedland and the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. To the north a poor street led to les Ternes and, with 
the exception of the huge pink house in which lived the eccentric 
Duke of Brunswick, of diamond fame, there were no buildings in 
this direction worthy of note. Huge masses of piled wood in 
closed yards, horse-dealers’ establishments with open manéges, 
and many gaunt, white, isolated buildings, indicated the future 
direction of the sumptuous Avenues Héche, de Wagram, &c. 
There was the gilded roof of the Russian Church behind the 
Beaujon Hospital to which the “true believers” regularly 
resorted on the numerous Russian Saints’ days, and beyond that 
was a sort of wilderness gradually developing into the somewhat 
artificial Parc Monceaux. It was from the fine building of the 
Beaujon Hospital that Haussman’s scheme of a new Paris started. 
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His idea was to provide an inner ellipse whose perimeter would 
be formed by the great Boulevards on the right bank, and the 
Boulevard St. Germain on the left bank of the Seine; and whose 
axes—the major consisting of the Rues de Rivoli and St. Antoine, 
the minor axis being the Boulevards de Sébastopol, du Palais, 
and St. Michel—should intersect at the Tour St. Jacques. Hauss- 
man also desired to connect the Paris of the centre with the 
faubourgs, and to open out and ventilate the ill-lighted if pic- 
turesque district between the Place Vendéme and the Place des 
Vésges. The Avenue de l’Opéra, the Rue du Quatre Septembre, 
the Rues du Louvre, and Réaumur, form part of the Prefect’s 
plan ; which was not carried out in its entirety, when the war and 
the death of the originator combined to prevent its realisation. 

Even so these were great changes. The marvellous system 
of avenues radiating from the Place de Etoile: the all but 
finished Boulevard Haussman, cutting through the old village 
du Roule, which became a faubourg of Paris in 1722: the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, connecting the bewildering realisation of Charles 
Garnier’s imagination, with the Thédtre Francais; all that 
donnait furteusement a penser. It would be impossible to erect 
barricades across these vast thoroughfares, down which the six 
guns of a battery could fire simultaneously, or a half-squadron 
charge over surfaces carefully sanded over for the occasion. 
But the old people regretted the picturesque irregular dwellings, 
the fine old family “hotels” that made way for Haussman’s 
monotonously white creations. What was to be done with the 
army of workmen when their work was done? For, after 
all even in France, money could not be provided for ever! I 
remember family gatherings in the Rue Royale, where I was the 
only stranger, in which these topics were discussed with animation. 
The friends there assembled, generally on a Sunday afternoon, 
constituted the last survivals of the salons of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and those who had grown old together 
under Kingdom, Republic, Empire, spoke of these changes with 
a freedom and wisdom not much heard in mixed gatherings. 
Madame Goyau describes such family meetings well in La Vie et 
la Mort des Fées : 


Les petites sociétés, d’ailleurs, survécurent au grand siécle. Elles se 
formaient de préférence autour d’une femme agée, ou, du moins, 4 l’automne 
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de lage, et qui savait user avec un sourire du privilége conféré par les 
premiers cheveux blancs. , . . lLheure des visites est reguli¢re comme 
celle des horloges, et la place des gens comme celle des meubles Ceux 
qui viennent sont des amis des jours de pluie ou de soleil, et quand leur 
pensée est distraite, leurs pieds accomplissent tout seuls trajet accoutumé, vieux 
de tant d’années. . . . On a traversé ensemble les mémes périodes de l’existence 
chaque inflexion de voix, chaque jeu de phisionomie, chaque coup d’eil, sont 
appréciés & leur juste valeur et selon leur signification. 


In such gatherings the privileged stranger gained an insight into 
the workings of the French heart, of the French brain, denied to 
the hurried and superficial observer of the Museums, the amuse- 
ments, the cosmopolitan society of the Tuileries; in a word, of 
the Paris of the Second Empire. 

The questions put at these gatherings were answered in the 
whirl of war, in the flames of the Commune, at the debates in the 
theatre of the Palace of Versailles. But Haussman’s plan, though 
incomplete, was not abandoned. It has been taken up again 
by the Municipal Council of Paris and the Prefect of the Seine, 
who have decided to spread the building work over a period of 
ten years. The sum of £36,000,000 is to be raised for this purpose 
by two issues of municipal bonds. The first step will be the 
completion of the Boulevard Haussman. The busy districts of 
the Halles Centrales and the Temple will next be attacked. The 
Rue Etiénne Marcel will be carried through many quaint narrow 
alleys to the Boulevard Beaumarchais. The Rues Vieille du 
Temple and St. Martin are to be widened. The Rue du Louvre 
will be prolonged to the Rue Montmartre. The Quai des Celestins 
is to be joined to the Rue Francois Miron (which connects the 
Place St. Gervais, close to the Hotel de Ville, with the Rue St. 
Antoine). The Rue de Turenne is to be widened. A new bridge 
is to be thrown across the Seine opposite a prolongation of the 
Rue de Rennes. Near the Elysée the Rue Matignon and the 
Faubourg St. Honoré are to be widened. Of these changes the 
first to be undertaken is the completion of the Boulevard Hauss- 
man. To enable this thoroughfare to join the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, parts of the Rue Lepeletier, the Rue Druot, and the two 
passages de l’Opéra with the block of the Café Riche, must needs 
disappear. This district has seen many changes. At the end 
of the reign of Louis XV. the whole space north of the Boulevard 
des Italiens, from the Rue Druot to the Chaussée d’ Antin, extending 
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northwards to the Rue de Provence, belonged to Jean Joseph, 
Marquis de Laborde, Court Banker, and friend of the Duke of 
Choiseul, who having bought the garden from one Bouret de 
Vezelay, decided to cut it into lots and build thereon. La Borde 
carried out Bouret’s plans. By bridging over the great sewer 
on the north he created the Rue de Provence. He opened out 
the Rue d’Artois in 1771, began the Rue Taitbout in 1775, and 
the Rue Lepeletier in 1786. Bouret had built himself two houses 
on the space between the Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue 
Rossini, then Rue Pinon. In one of these La Borde took up his 
residence and let the other at the corner of the Boulevard to 
the Duchess of Grammont, the Duke of Choiseul’s sister. By 
this time Choiseul, who had so dominated the diplomacy of the 
Continent as to be called by Catherine the Great le Cocher de 
Europe, had lost the confidence of Louis. He retired to his 
magnificent estate of Chanteloup. To arrange his financial 
troubles La Borde made over his own house to the Duke and it 
was called Vhdtel Choiseul. Under the Directory the hotel 
Choiseul was occupied by the staff of the Paris Garrison, and later 
by Murat when Governor of Paris. The house was sold under the 
restored Monarchy. When the Duke of Berry, second son of 
the Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., was assassinated by 
Louvel in the Opera House in the Rue Richelieu, it was deter- 
mined to close that building. The City of Paris bought both the 
Hotels de Choiseul and de Grammont, and built a new Opera 
House on the garden site. Debré finished this house in 1821 and 
the next year two arcades, called Galerie de ’Horloge and Galerie 
du Barométre (now the Passages de l’Opéra), were built across 
the garden of the Hotel de Vindé. These led to a dark passage 
where respectful but discreet admirers were wont to await the 
exit of the coryphées of the Opera. 

In this house (of which the salle seems to my recollection to 
have been larger than that of the Académie Nationale de Musique) 
were staged some of the most brilliant successes of the French 
Opera. Amongst these works were Rossini’s Gudlaume Tell, 
Auber’s Masaniello, Halévy’s Juwve, and Meyerbeer’s Robert le 
Diable, Huguenots, and le Prophéte. It was on their way to this 
house that the Emperor and Empress of the French narrowly 
escaped being assassinated, on the night of January 14, 1858. 
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Three bombs, thrown by Orsini, Pieri, and Rudio, exploded 
under the Imperial carriage, killing ten of the escort of Cent- 
Gardes and others, and wounding 156 people; Napoleon and 
the Empress escaping by a miracle. Orsini and Pieri were 
sentenced to death and guillotined, but Rudio’s life was spared 
at the intercession of the Empress. The stage and theatre of 
this Opera House and the adjoining Hotel de Choiseul were des- 
troyed by fire on October 28, 1873. On the ruins sprang up the 
Rue de Chauchat. The prolongation of the Boulevard Haussman 
will pass through this; the Passages de l’Opera and the southern 
ends of the Rue Taitbout and the Rue Lepeletier, will vanish, and 
as Auguste Vitu says: “le Boulevard des Italiens lui-méme aura 
vécu, remplacé par un square aux ombres suspectes d’ou s’éloigne- 
ront les promeneurs.” So will disappear the Café Riche and various 
other restaurants well known to visitors. One interesting souvenir 
will remain, for in the corner house of the Chaussée d’Antin and 
the Boulevard des Italiens, Rossini, “‘ the swan of Pésaro,” lived 
for twenty years, until he moved to the villa at Passy which was 
presented to him by the Municipality of Paris, and in which he 
died. By the junction of the Boulevards Haussman and Mont- 
martre, an uninterrupted Boulevard will lead from the Porte 
Dauphine, the usual entrance to the Bois de Boulogne, to the 
Cemetery of Pére Lachaise, a distance of over nine kilométres, 
or very nearly ten thousand yards. 

In the reign of Philippe-Auguste the wall of Paris on the right 
bank of the Seine, starting from the present Pont des Arts, passed 
through the courtyard of the Louvre and just north of the Church 
of St. Eustache ; whence, curving to the east to the Rue Vieille 
du Temple, it led south again towards the river on the present 
Quai des Celestins, cutting through the Rue des Francs Bourgeois 
and Rue St. Antoine, and following the Rue St. Paul. The 
widened and prolonged Rue Etiénne Marcel will almost follow 
the northern limit of the Paris of King Philippe-Auguste. Before 
alluding to this street I will note that great changes are to take 
place in the district of the Halles Centrales. The Rue du Louvre, 
a new street, is to be lengthened to the north till it reaches the 
busy Rue Montmartre. Close to the junction of the Rue du 
Louvre and the Rue Rousseau is the Bourse du Commerce 
built on the site of the Halle aux Blés, which again replaced the 
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Hétel de Soissons, given by Louis XII. to the Order of the Peni- 
tents from whom Catherine de Médicis bought it in 1572. Of this 
old building there still remains a curious Doric fluted column, 
thirty metres high, called Ruggieri’s tower. From its summit, 
reached by a winding stair, the Queen’s astrologer, on whose 
predictions she so implicitly relied, made his observations of the 
heavens. Near this is the quaint old Donjon de Jean sans Peur, 
an interesting specimen of medieval military architecture. The 
Rue Etiénne Marcel is named after the famous provost of the 
merchants of Paris, who put to death the Marshals of Champagne 
and Normandy, the Dauphin’s principal officials, after the latter 
had revoked the grande ordonnance, thus destroying the popular 
government that had been established during the imprisonment 
of King John in England, after the disaster of Poitiers in 1348. 
Ten years later, as Marcel was changing the guard at the Porte 
St. Denis, to give admission to Charles of Navarre, he was killed 
by John Maillart who had entered into communication with 
two leaders of the Dauphin’s party, Pépin des Essarts and Jean 
de Charny. The Rue Etienne Marcel, a broad useful artery, will 
be continued through the Rue aux Ours (where stood the statue 
of the Virgin that shed blood when stabbed by a sacrilegious 
soldier in 1415, who suffered death at the stake for his offence), 
the Rue Grenier St. Lazare, the Rue des Haudriettes, the Rue des 
Francs Bourgeois, the Rue de la Perle, and the Rue St. Gilles, 
to the Boulevard Beaumarchais. The Rue de la Perle takes its 
name from the signboard of a hand-ball, or fives court which 
existed at this spot. In the centre of this street, on the same 
side as the fives court, Madame Bejard had a house in which 
Moliére lived, in 1643. Not far off, in the Rue Vieille du Temple, 
from 1631 to 1676, stood the Thédtre du Marais where the great 
Corneille’s masterpiece, Le Crd, was played for the first time, in 
1636. At No. 5 Rue de Thorigny, close by, Marshal Villeroy 
once lived. This house, built by Robert de Fontenay in 1656, is 
to be noted for its beautiful doorway. M. de Fontenay being 
“interested ” in the salt-tax, the house was popularly called the 
“hotel salé.” 

The Rue Vieille du Temple led to a poor Priory of the Temple. 
Just above its junction with the Rue des Blancs Manteaux is the 
spot before the old Hétel de Rieux where the Duke of Orleans, 
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brother of Charles VI., was assassinated in 1407, by order of Jean 
sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy. On November 23, the Duke of 
Orleans left the Hétel Montaigu to return to his own palace, and 
passed the house in question, near the Porte Barbette, which 
Jean sans Peur had hired for the express purpose of concealing 
assassins. It was a dark night, only six attendants were with 
the Duke, four carrying torches, when the assassins rushed upon 
him shouting, “A mort! A mort!” “ Je suis, le duc d’Orléans,” 
shouted the Duke. ‘“ Donc nous vous attendons,” they replied, 
and rushing on him literally hacked him to pieces. A woman who 
was watching saw a man in a red hat come out of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s recently hired house, who looked at the corpse by the 
light of a lantern and said tothe others: “‘ Eteignez les flambeaux 
et allons nous en, il est mort.” About this there could be no doubt, 
seeing the Duke’s skull was split from ear to ear and his brains 
lay on the paving-stones! There was no doubt either that 
the man in the red hat was the Duke of Burgundy, although at the 
funeral he held a corner of the pall and shed tears. The widow 
of the murdered Duke, Valentine Visconti, who had taken for 
her device “Rien ne m’est plus; plus ne m’est rien,” died, 
according to Juvénal des Ursins, “in anger and grief,” in 1408. 
On part of the site where stood the house alluded to, the architect 
Collard erected the splendid mansion of which the mutilated 
remains are called the Hétel de Hollande. The door and sculpture 
over it are very fine. There is a good bas-relief of the boys 
Romulus and Remus, by Reynardin, in the courtyard. The 
corner of the Rue Vieille du Temple and the Rue des Francs 
Bourgeois is decorated by a turret that is the joy of amateurs. 
It is supported by a circular moulded corbel. Its angle-junctions 
are marked by light pilasters, that enclose a delightful double 
line of ogivale-headed decorated arches. In 1561 Marie de 
Malingre, widow of Jean la Balue, lived here, and in the Hotel 
Barbette resided the Duchess of Aumale and Bouillon, daughter 
of Diane de Poitiers. 

In the early part of the reign of Henri IV., the Rue Vieille du 
Temple ended at the Rue des Quatre Fils, losing itself in an almost 
uninhabited region called the Temple Marsh. Henri IV. began 
to convert this marsh into one of the finest quarters of Paris. 
The Place Royale was built on the site of the Palais des Tournelles 
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in 1604. It is now called the Place des Vésges. In the sixteenth 
century the King, Henri II., delighted to dwell in the Palais des 
Tournelles; fétes, jousts, and tournaments were constantly 
arranged here. On June 29, 1559, during the festivities that 
accompanied the signing of the marriage contract of Madame 
Marguerite, the King’s sister, with the Duke of Savoy, the chal- 
lengers in the tournament were the Dukes of Guise and Nemours, 
the son of the Duke of Ferrara, and the King in person. Henri II. 
wore black and white colours, those of his no longer young lady, 
Diane. At the end of the jousts, the King, in spite of the en- 
treaties of the Queen, decided to break a lance with the Count de 
Montgomerie, Captain of the Scottish Guard, who begged in vain 
to be excused. In the shock of the encounter Montgomerie’s 
lance (which he forgot to drop according to the rule) splintered, 
and a piece entered the King’s helmet, piercing his eye. Henri 
fell on the neck of his horse, which carried him on till his equerries 
dismounted him and carried him off to the Palais des Tournelles. 
He languished till July 15, after having witnessed from his bed, 
the day before his death, the marriage ceremony of his sister 
with the Duke of Savoy. The widening of the Rue St. Martin 
will complete the improvements in this quarter. During the 
eighteenth century the Rue Quincampoix, parallel to the Rue 
St. Martin, became the rendezvous of the speculators who followed 
the career of John Law the floater of the Mississippi scheme or 
“Systéme.” The narrow street, impassable for carriages, was 
a favourable spot for an open-air Bourse. A curious alley not 
six feet broad, called the Rue de Venise, joining the Rue Quin- 
campoix with the Rue St. Martin, remains as a type of the old 
insanitary, dark yet picturesque Paris that Haussman hated. In 
1720 Count Horn and Laurent de Mille decoyed a rich banker into 
this spot under the pretext of selling shares to him, and murdered 
him. In the Passage Moliére, higher up in the Rue St. Martin, 
stood the Théatre Moliére opened on June 4, 1791, with a repre- 
sentation of Le Misanthrope. Called later on the Théatre des sans 
Culottes, it became a theatrical school in Louis Philippe’s reign, 
in which St. Aulaire taught the famous tragedienne Rachel. 

At the corner of the Rue St. Martin and the Rue Vertbois stands 
the Tour Vertbois which formed part of the old fortified wall and 
of the prison of St. Martin des Champs. Made over by the 
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religious of this Order to the City of Paris in 1712 a public fountain 
was erected here, which bears an inscription to show that it was 
spared in the demolitions “a la demande des archéologues Paris- 
iens, l’an 1880.” The demolitions of the tower entered into the 
architect’s plan and the archeologists were aroused. Victor 
Hugo wrote a letter beginning: “ Démolir la tour, non! démolir 
Varchitecte, oui!” Fortunately the latter was spared with the 
tower, which was so much restored that little of the old tenth- 
century work remains. As Auguste Vitu says, the architect 
seems to have said to the learned society of the History of Paris, 
“Vous aimez les tours? Eh bien, en voici une toute neuve, 
soyez heureux!”’ Parallel to the Rue St. Martin is the Rue du 
Temple containing some few fine houses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. No. 71 is the Hotel St. Aignan, built by 
Pierre le Muet for Claude de Mesmes, the great diplomat. It 
has a splendid door and archway surmounted by a mascaron or 
carved head in stone. On the other side of the street, at No. 62, 
is the Passage St. Avoie formed on the sites of the Hotels de 
Mesmes and Angran d’Alleray which were sold by the State in 
1826. In the Hotel de Mesmes lived Anne de Montmorency, the 
famous Constable of France. To it he was carried from the 
battlefield of St. Denis (where the Huguenots were routed by the 
Parisians) after being wounded by Stuart, the Captain of the 
Scots company, who shot him with his pistol. In the Hétel de 
Mesmes and not on the actual battlefield, Anne de Montmorency 
died of his wounds. Before the Revolution all the land east of the 
Rue du Temple to the Rue Charlot, and between the Rue de 
Bretagne and the Rue Béranger, was covered by the enclosure of 
the Temple. The palace of the Grand Priory, the convent 
church, the court-house, a fortress or reduit, a market, houses, 
public baths, &c., were surrounded by high walls flanked by 
towers. After the violent suppression of the Order of the Knights- 
Templars their property passed to the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The Paris Temple became the provincial house of the 
Grand Prior of France, always a Prince of the blood royal. The 
last Prior was the Comte d’Artois, afterwards King Charles X. 
The great tower with four turrets, built at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century by Knight-Brother Hubert, Treasurer of the 
Order, remained standing till after the end of the eighteenth 
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century. In this gloomy fortress the unfortunate King Louis XVI, 
Queen Marie-Antoinette, and their family were imprisoned after 
the terrible day of August 10, 1792. The Temple Tower was 
demolished in 1811 and the Palace of the Grand Prior was destroyed 
soon after. The land was made over to the City of Paris on the 
understanding that it was to be laid out as a garden and that a 
statue of Louis XVI. should be erected on it. This agreement 
was not carried out. The Market and Square of the Temple, 
the Mairie of the Third Arrondissement, &c., arose on the site of 
so many sufferings. It was in this building of the Temple that 
the Dauphin (who counts as Louis XVII. in the list of France’s 
Kings) died, on June 8, 1795. 

If we turn to the Fourth Arrondissement of Paris we may yet 
see some buildings of great interest doomed to disappear. A 
new street is to be opened out between the Quai des Celestins and 
the Rue Francois Miron. This name of the honest Provost of 
the Paris merchants under Henri IV. was given to the oldest part 
of the Rue St. Antoine. The mascarons, or carved figure-heads, 
over the doors of Nos. 38, 42, and 46, and the windows with 
triangular frames (fifteenth or sixteenth century) are to be noticed. 
At the corner of the Rue de Jouy is a fine circular-fronted house. 
No. 62 is the Hotel de Beauvais. Antoine Lepautre, the King’s 
premier architect, built this house in 1654, for Pierre de Beauvais 
whose wife, Catherine Bellier, was first Woman of the Chamber 
to Anne of Austria, the Consort of Louis XIII. It is said that 
by the Queen’s order part of the stone collected for the building 
of the extension of the Louvre was used for this house. The 
curious Ionic oval temple at the end of the courtyard has a cornice 
ornamented with alternating heads of lions and rams (beliers), 
in allusion to the maiden name of Madame de Beauvais. The 
six windows of the first story open on to an historical iron balcony, 
for from it Anne of Austria the widowed Queen-Mother witnessed 
the entry of her son, Louis XIV. and her daughter-in-law, Maria- 
Theresa the Infanta, into Paris on August 26, 1660. With 
Anne were Queen Henrietta-Maria of England, Marshal Turenne, 
Cardinal Mazarin, and other illustrious personages. At this time 
Anne was said to be the wife of Mazarin. The pair shared the 
hatred of the Parisians for having amongst other things, 
imprisoned the duc de Beaufort, grandson of Henri IV. and 
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Gabrielle d’Estrées, at Vincennes. A little before this time 
Voiture had written somewhat freely on the Queen, in his piece 
** Je pensais.” 

Je pensais, nous autres poétes 

Nous pensons extravagammant, 

Ce que dans l’humeur oi vous étes 

Vous feriez si dans ce moment 

Vous avisiez en cette place 

Venir le duc de Buckingham, 

Et le quel serait en disgrace 

Et duc ot du pére Vincent. 


Pére Vincent was the Queen’s confessor before she married 
Mazarin, (allustrissimo facchino Mazarin, as de Beaufort called 
him. It was not the Queen whom the people blamed, nor is there 
any reason to mix her name with scandal. As to Mazarin it is 
not impossible that he was privately married to Anne, for M. 
Chéruel discovered “that the Cardinal had never taken more than 
the minor orders of which a man could easily divest himself.” 
Not far to the east of the Rue Francois Miron stand the old 
hotel of the Provost of Paris and the Lycée Charlemagne. If the 
traveller inquires for the Passage Charlemagne and follows its 
succession of quaint courtyards, he will come to the Cour Charle- 
magne, one of the least known and most interesting of the buildings 
of old Paris. The attic windows of this court, called Du Cer- 
ceau windows, are handsome. One facade is ornamented with 
two fine female figures in high relief, like those by Jean Goujon 
in the Hétel Carnavalet. The north-east corner of the yard is 
occupied by a tower, whose top stories have been removed, which 
contains a spiral staircase. An old well completes a charming 
picture of harmony and repose. Louis Malet, Sire de Granville, 
Admiral of France under Louis XI., is said to have ordered the 
construction of this edifice, the architect’s name is unknown. 
Near here was the Hotel Rochepdt built by order of Francois de 
Montmorency, Governor of Paris, whose heirs sold it to Cardinal 
Charles de Bourbon. This ecclesiastic made over the H6tel to 
the Jesuits by the Act of January 12, 1580, to establish their 
college there. The same Cardinal built a chapel for the Jesuits 
dedicated to St. Louis, which was replaced by the Church of 
St. Louis-St. Paul, whose Renaissance facade, bearing the 
arms of France and Lorraine on two shields instead of in pale, 
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forms a striking view as seen from the Rue St. Paul. A little 
passage to the left of this fagade gives access to the Lycée 
Charlemagne. The old Hotel St. Paul stood on the site to the east 
of the Church. It was commenced in 1361 by the Dauphin 
(Charles V.). Louis XI. changed the arrangement, and this became 
the Quartier St. Paul. In it was a cemetery which was reached 
from the Rue St. Antoine by a passage that still exists to the Rue 
St. Paul. In a church which stood at the angle of this passage 
Charles VI. was baptized, and in it was buried Count Mathioli, 
Minister of the Duke of Modena, the “‘ Man in the Iron Mask.” 
Rabelais, who died in 1553 in the Rue des Jardins, was also 
interred here. 


C. E. pE tA Porr BERESFORD. 


ROBERT LLOYD 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, May 24, 1763, Boswell—for whose 
praiseworthy particularity we can never be sufficiently thank- 
ful—paid his first formal visit to Dr. Johnson at his Chambers 
in Inner Temple Lane. The incidents of this interview, which 
followed hard upon Boswell’s presentation to his new friend in 
Davies’ back parlour, are sufficiently familiar. But as a pre- 
paratory “‘ wind-up” (in the sense of the elder Weller) to the 
level of the more important business to come, Boswell had taken 
the precaution of spending the morning in the stimulating 
company of a little coterie of wits—‘ Messieurs Thornton, 
Wilkes, Churchill and Lloyd.” Wilkes, whose squinting portrait, 
sketched by Hogarth in Westminster Hall, was at this date 
only a few days old in the print shops; and Churchill, probably 
already meditating his retributory Epistle to the painter— 
require no introduction. Bonnell Thornton, late of the Con- 
noisseur, was speedily to delight the visitors to Ranelagh with his 
burlesque of the Antient British Musick—that “‘ Ode on St. Ceecilia’s 
Day,” the Jews’ harp and salt-box accompaniment to which 
so hugely tickled the unmusical ear of Johnson. The fourth 
of the group, Robert Lloyd, the editor of the St. James’s Magaz?ne, 
is less known. His brief and broken career, soon to end in the 
Fleet prison, needs no Trusler to moralise its message. But his 
fate, deserved or undeserved, confirms that lamentable Case of 
Authors by Profession or Trade which, not many years earlier, 
Fielding’s colleague, James Ralph, had submitted to the con- 
sideration of an indifferent public. 

Lloyd’s father, Dr. Pierson Lloyd, whom Southey describes 
not only as “a humourist,’ but as “a kind-hearted, equal- 
minded, generous, good man,” occupied honourably for some 
seven and forty years the posts of usher and second master at 
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St. Peter’s College, Westminster, otherwise Westminster School. 
His son Robert, born in 1733, was admitted as a Queen’s scholar 
in 1746, being then thirteen. Among his contemporaries were 
William Cowper, Charles Churchill, George Colman the Elder, 
Richard Cumberland, Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey. 
Another of his intimates in later life was Bonnell Thornton, who, 
in 1743, had been elected from Westminster to Christ Church, 
Oxford. During the first year of his school-days, the fifth form 
usher was that delightful, irresponsible, and indolent Vincent 
Bourne, so many of whose Poematia, human and modern through 
all their elegant Latinity, Cowper—fondly ranking his old master 
with Tibullus and Ovid—was afterwards to render into excellent 
English. Young Lloyd had marked abilities; and speedily 
became a more than respectable classical scholar. In 1751, he 
was captain of the school, and figured at the head of those elected 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. Of his university studies, there is 
little record ; and his life, remote from the parental eye, is said 
to have been extravagant and “irregular.” But he had already 
shown a bias towards verse. As early as 1751 he had written a 
long poem in the Spenserian stanza, entitled The Progress of Envy, 
dealing allegorically with Lauder’s attack on the originality of 
Milton; and he must also have acquired some precocious reputa- 
tion as an exceptionally fluent versifier, since, in 1754, Cowper 
addressed to him an Epistle in which—himself writing in octo- 
syllabics—he hails his old schoolfellow as: 


sole heir, and single, 
Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle ; 


and even goes as far as to give him the praise, if not of superior 
finish, at least of superior facility.* 
While Lloyd was still at Trinity, Thornton and Colman 


* Lloyd was wise enough to decline this too friendly commendation. He 
knew he had not—as Johnson says of Butler and Prior—the “ bullion” of his 
model; and he frankly recognises the fact in a later epistle on Rhyme : 


“ Here, by the way of critic sample, 
I give the precept and example. 
Four feet, you know, in ev’ry line 
Is Prior’s measure, and is mine ; 
Yet Taste wou’d ne’er forgive the crime 
To talk of mine with Prior's rhyme.” 
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established the weekly paper known as the Connoisseur, one of the 
brightest and most entertaining of the mid-century Essayists. 
Not many of its occasional writers are now known; but Cowper 
certainly assisted, and so did Lloyd. Lloyd’s first attempt, 
in May 1755, was an Epistle to a friend “about to publish a 
Volume of Miscellanies,’ in which, as introductory to some 
colloquial characterisation of the leading models and a para- 
doxical commendation of Hawkins Browne’s Pipe of Tobacco, 
he warns his correspondent not to let his verse: 
as verse now goes, 

Be a strange kind of measur’d prose ; 

Nor let your prose, which sure is worse, 

Want nought but measure to be verse. 

Write from your own imagination, 

Nor curb your Muse by Imitation, 


For copies shew, howe’er exprest, 
A barren genius at the best. 


Another piece pleads urgently for some revolt against the 
pedantic dominion of the hide-bound dullard. Not that its 
writer despises the great legislators of Parnassus : 


Although Longinus’ full-mouth’d * prose 
With all the force of genius glows; . 
Though judgment, in Quintilian’s page, 
Holds forth her lamp for ev’ry age; 

Yet Hypercritics I disdain, 

A race of blockheads dull and vain, 

And laugh at all those empty fools, 
Who cramp a genius with dull rules, 
And what their narrow science mocks 
Damn with the name of Het’rodox. 


Two of his remaining contributions are fables; and there 
is an imitation of a Vauxhall song which pleasantly reproduces 
what Mrs. Riot in Garrick’s Lethe would call the “ very Quincetence 
and Emptity” of that popular form of art. The last paper 
has a prose introduction, dated from “ Trin. Coll. Can., June 6 
[1756]; ”’ and contains a passage which may perhaps, be re- 
garded as autobiographical. Speaking of the Abuse of Words, 
the writer says: “I myself, Sir, am grievously suspected of being 


* In No. 125 of the Connoisseur (British Classicks, vol. vi.), quaintly enough, 
this is printed “ foul-mouthed.” 
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better acquainted with Homer and Virgil than Euclid or Saunder- 
son (the blind Professor of mathematics); and am universally 
agreed to be ruined, for having concerned myself with Hexameter 
and Pentameter more than Diameter.” From which, what- 
ever significance be attached to the word “ruined,” it may 
fairly be inferred that he shared with some greater men their 
distaste for mathematics. And if we are to believe Cowper, 
there had been too much classics and mathematics at West- 
minster, and too little religious instruction. 

When, in September 1756, “ Mr. Town” of the Connoisseur 
bade farewell to his public, he made due acknowledgment of 
the assistance he had received from his Cambridge contributor. 
According to Welch’s Alumni Westmonasterienses, Lloyd “ took 
the two degrees in Arts in 1755 and 1758.” But, apart from his 
literary pursuits, his university career—as we have said—had been 
unsatisfactory, and there was little likelihood of his obtaining 
a fellowship. To bring him once more under domestic super- 
vision, his father, now second master, obtained for him the post 
of usher at his old school, a post for which, as far as scholarship 
was concerned, he was, of course, abundantly qualified. That 
the deadening drudgery of the life would not appeal to him, 
may perhaps be anticipated; and one remembers the splenetic 
outbursts of Goldsmith on this particular topic.* In Lloyd’s 
Author’s Apology, afterwards printed at the head of his collected 
poems, he dwells bitterly on his memories : 


—Were I at once impower’d to shew 
My utmost vengeance on my foe, 

To punish with extremest rigour, 

I could invent no penance bigger 
Than using him as learning’s tool 
To make him Usher of a school ;— 


the duties of which office, he says : 


but ill befit 
The love of letters, arts, or wit... . 
Better discard the idle whim, 
What's He to Taste ? or Taste to Him ? 
For me, it hurts me to the soul 
To brook confinement or controul ; 


* Bee, 1759, No. vi.; Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, ch. xx. 
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Still to be pinion’d down to teach 

The syntax and the parts of speech ; 

Or, what perhaps is drudging worse, 

The links, and joints, and rules of verse ; 
To deal out authors by retale 

Like penny pots of Oxford ale; 

—Oh! ’Tis a service irksome more 

Than tugging at the slavish oar, 


Yet such Ais task, a dismal truth, 
Who watches o’er the bent of youth ; 
And while, a paltry stipend earning, 
He sows the richest seeds of learning, 
And tills their minds with proper care, 
And sees them their due produce bear, 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile 
His own lies fallow all the while. 


He admits that, before him, both Samuel Wesley and 
Vincent Bourne had contrived to double the parts of usher and 
littérateur ; but pleads his incapacity to do likewise. Conse- 
quently, it was not long before he resigned his position; and, 
to his prudent father’s distress, threw himself on letters for a 
livelihood. 

Granted his aversion from the calling which had been thrust 
upon him, it must be confessed that his desire to essay the more 
congenial, if more adventurous career of authorship was not unin- 
telligible. He had many friends in the writing world. Already, at 
Cambridge, he must have become a member of the select little 
“Nonsense Club” of old Westminsters which met weekly 
or literary purposes combined with conviviality. Of these, 
Cowper, who by this time, had been called to the Bar, was one. 
Another was Cowper’s lifelong friend, Joseph Hill, that ‘“‘ honest 
man, close-button’d to the chin, Broad-cloth without, and a 
warm heart within,” of whom he subsequently wrote.* Then 
there were Bonnell Thornton and Colman, for whom he worked 
on the Connoisseur,and Bensley, to whom from Cambridge he 
had addressed two epistles. From one of these it is clear that 


* Hill’s unmarried sisters, Theodosia and Frances, figure as the ‘ Modern 
Antiques” of Miss Mitford’s Our Village. According to Southey, they were 
inveterate sightseers, and supplied an illustration to Goldsmith’s Hssays by 
sitting up all night for the Coronation of George III. 
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even in 1757, he had no illusions as to the traditional perils of a 
literary life : 
You say I shou’d get fame. I doubt it: 
Perhaps I am as well without it. 
For what’s the worth of empty praise ; 
What poet ever din’d on bays ? 
For though the Laurel, rarest wonder ! 
May screen us from the stroke of thunder, 
This mind I ever was, and am in, 
It is no antidote to famine. 
And poets live on slender fare, 
Who, like Chameleons, feed on air, 
And starve, to gain an empty breath, 
Which only serves them after death. 


It is quite possible that the Epistle from which these lines 
are taken—lines, the truth of which their writer was later to 
illustrate in his own person—was one of the Thursday contribu- 
tions to the proceedings of the “Nonsense Club.” But the 
only other pieces traditionally connected with it which sur- 
vive, have a different origin. In August 1757, Walpole had 
‘snatched from Dodsley,” as the first-fruits of the private press 
at Strawberry Hill, “‘ two amazing Odes” by Gray, subsequently 
entitled “The Progress of Poesy” and “The Bard.” ‘“ They 
are Greek, they are Pindaric, they are sublime,” wrote the en- 
raptured Horace to his correspondent Mann; but “ conse- 
quently,” he added, “I fear a little obscure ”—an obscurity 
which, at first, Gray loftily refused to disperse. Under pressure, 
he appended four short notes to “The Bard”’; but declared he would 
not have put another for “all the owls in London.” His epi- 
graph, “ @wravra cuveroiat”’— vocal to the intelligent ”—was, he 
insisted, “‘ both his motto and his comment.” This being so, 
it is perhaps not unreasonable that the perplexed recipients of a 
dark saying should complain that it was hard to understand ; 
and the first readers of the Odes—Goldsmith among the rest— 
undoubtedly so complained. Thereupon, following the Critical 
Review by filling up Gray’s motto with a qualifying clause 
which he had purposely withheld,* namely—* but for the gene- 

“ In 1768, when Dodsley reprinted Gray’s poems, the author at last con- 
descended, with subacid contrition, to add some explanatory notes, which include 


an analysis of ‘“‘ The Progress of Poesy.” He also, in the circumstances, completed 
his original epigraph, the latter clause being then relevant. 
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rality requiring interpreters, “ Lloyd and Colman set themselves 
light-heartedly to burlesque “The Progress of Poesy” by an 
“Ode to Obscurity,” and Mason’s “Ode to Memory” by an 
“Ode to Oblivion.” The former is sometimes attributed to 
Colman ; the latter to Lloyd; but on either side they were both 
admittedly “ written in concert.” Here is the first strophe of 
the “ Ode to Obscurity ” : 
Daughter of Chaos and old Night, 
Cimmerian Muse, all hail ! 
That wrapt in never-twinkling gloom canst write, 
And shadowest meaning with thy dusky veil ! 
What Poet sings, and strikes the strings ? 
It was the mighty Theban spoke. 
He from the ever-living Lyre 
With magic hand elicits fire, 
Heard ye the din of Modern Rhymer’s bray ? 
It was cool M[aso]n: or warm G[raly 
Involv’d in tenfold smoke. 


At this date it is needless to quote more. The parodies 
are certainly clever; they successfully reproduce some of the 
poet’s peculiarities—as for instance, his liking for compound - 
epithets—and they could only have been written by scholars. 
But Gray’s unrivalled Pindaric Odes are still babbled by school- 
boys in extremis vicis, while the caricatures of Lloyd and Colman, 
notwithstanding Southey’s fantastic proposal that they should 
form a perpetual appendix to their models, have now to be sought 
for in charitable anthologies. Meanwhile, it is interesting to 
note with what diversity of welcome they were received by 
Gray’s contemporaries. To Warburton they were but “ miserable 
buffoonery ”’; to Walpole (friend of both Gray and Mason) 
“trash, spirted from the kennel.” On the other hand, Johnson 
(who preferred Gray’s life to his Muse) would have agreed with 
Southey. “A considerable part” of the “Ode to Obscurity ” 
might, he declared, “be numbered among those felicities which 
no man has twice attained.” It was the better of the two, he 
told Boswell on another occasion; but they were both good. 
“They exposed a very bad kind of writing.” As for Adam 
Smith’s canard, that Gray was so hurt “ that he never afterward 
attempted any considerable work,” the latter assertion is obviously 
incorrect, while the former is not supported by Gray’s corre- 
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spondence. Where Gray understands his assailant, he agrees 
that his assailant “‘ makes very tolerable fun with him,” though 
he thinks there is more anger with Mason (to whom he is writing). 
Elsewhere he says of Colman, then the reputed sole author, 
“I believe his Odes sell no more than mine did, for I saw a heap 
of them lie in a Bookseller’s window, who recommended them to 
me as a very pretty thing.” It is only fair to add that Colman 
and Lloyd afterwards very frankly recanted to Joseph Warton ; 
and that one of Lloyd’s most ambitious Latin imitations was 
a version of the Elegy. He also specially refers to Gray in his 
Epistle to Churchill : 


What Muse, like Gray’s, shall pleasing pensive flow, 
Attemper’d sweetly to the rustic woe ? 

Or who like him shall sweep the Theban lyre, 

And, as his master, pour forth thoughts of ire ? 


When the “‘ Nonsense Club” was first established, is not 
apparent, nor is it clear when it broke up, though Southey sup- 
poses that its dispersion followed upon the defection of Cowper 
a year or two later. But almost concurrently with the burlesque 
Odes—to be exact, a few weeks before—Lloyd had issued, in 
the form of an address to Bonnell Thornton, his first considerable 
poem, The Actor, an effort of which the Gentleman’s Magazne 
affirmed that “the Poetry would have pleased, even without 
the Sentiment, and the Sentiment without the Poetry.” It is, 
in truth, the most serious of Lloyd’s efforts. Its heroics, for 
he deserts for the nonce his usual octo-syllabics, are neatly 
wrought; it wisely avoids the criticism of living people by 
name, paying only a careful compliment to Garrick; and it 
lays its finger upon several obvious stage errors. In action 
it upholds nature as opposed to tradition; puts (with the 
late M. Coquelin) the modulation of the voice before exces- 
sive gesture, and condemns those popular “ starts and attitudes” 
which Goldsmith had just been ridiculing in his Chinese Letters.* 
Further, it deplores the “vile stage-custom” which “ drags 
private foibles on the public scene”—a palpable hit at 
Foote—and censures generally over-acting “tricks of dress, 
ghosts, and the absurd entertainments of pantomime.” Finally, 


* Public Ledger, March 21, 1760. 
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it takes leave with a graceful lament over the perishable 
character of the histrionic art: 

Yet, hapless Artist! tho’ thy skill can raise 

The bursting peal of universal praise, 

Tho’ at thy beck Applause delighted stands, 

And lifts, Briareus-like, her hundred hands, 

Know, Fame awards thee but a partial breath ! 

Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death. 

Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 

And latest times th’ Eternal Nature feel. 

Tho’ blended here the praise of bard and play’r, 

While more than half becomes the Actor’s share, 

Relentless death untwists the mingled fame, 

And sinks the player in the poet’s name. 

The pliant muscles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each sentence strength and grace, 

The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind, 

Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind. 


Cibber’s Apology is credited with the germinal form of this 
somewhat self-evident truth. In 1766, half a dozen years later, 
Garrick compressed it into a well-known couplet of his Prologue 
to the Clandestine Marriage * ; and Sheridan, with much facile 
fioriture, expanded it in that Monody which was spoken by Mrs. 
Yates at Drury Lane, on the great actor’s death. But it was 
Lloyd who first elaborated the idea. 

With Lloyd’s judicious commendation of the autocrat of 
Drury Lane must no doubt be connected the performance, at 
that theatre, of his Ode on the death of George II., entitled 
the Tears and Triumphs of Parnassus, 1760, to be succeeded, 
in the following year, by the dramatic pastoral of Arcadia ; 
or the Shepherd’s Wedding, in honour of the august nuptials of 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and George III. Both 
of these occasional, and not very remarkable, productions 
had the advantage of the music of John Stanley, the blind 
organist of the Temple Church. Lloyd also supplied Garrick 
with several prologues:—for the King’s birthday ; for Colman’s 
Jealous Wife (in which he seems to refer to the author’s obliga- 
tions to Fielding); and for the Hecuba of Miss Burney’s 


* Nor Pen nor Pencil can the Actor save, 
The Art, and Artist, share one common Grave. 
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eccentric Brighton friend, Dr. John Delap. But the most definite 
and important outcome of The Actor was, unquestionably, The 
Rosciad of Charles Churchill. Disqualified for a university 
career by an early and imprudent Fleet marriage, Churchill, by 
“need not choice,” had been leading a precarious life on the 
“ forty pounds a year” of a country living, eked out by tuition. 
In 1758, at his father’s death, he had been elected, by favour 
of the parishioners, to the curacy and lectureship of St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster. Dr. Pierson Lloyd, his former 
master, had helped him more than once in money difficulties 
(as Churchill afterwards acknowledged) * by mediating with his 
creditors; and Robert Lloyd, unhappily for himself, was also 
warmly attached to his old class-mate. The favourable recep- 
tion of The Actor roused the dormant faculties of Churchill, whose 
first metrical essays were unfortunate. A Hudibrastic poem called 
The Bard was declined by the booksellers as worthless ; a second, 
The Conclave, satirising the Dean (Dr. Zachary Pearce) and Chapter 
of Westminster, was regarded as too libellous for publication. 
But in these tentative efforts, Churchill had found his strength ; 
and for a fresh subject he selected the Stage, in which he had 
always been interested. “ After two months’ special attendance 
on the theatres,” he completed The Rosciad. Even for this he 
was refused the trifling fee of five guineas. Thereupon he boldly 
issued the poem at his own expense. 

The result in the theatrical world has been aptly compared 
to that caused by the report of a gun in a rookery. Never was 
such a fluttering of the dramatic dovecotes. Churchill being 
utterly unknown, the anonymous writer was at first supposed 
to be Lloyd, assisted possibly by Thornton and Colman; but 
apart from the fact that one of the most serious passages in the 
piece, a plea for the moderns against the ancients, is placed in 
Lloyd’s mouth, the ascription showed little critical perception. 
There was no resemblance whatever between Lloyd’s graceful 
generalities and the direct cudgel-play of his more fearless friend. 


Such lines as 
He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone, 


* Dr. Lloyd was the “kind good man” of Zhe Conference, who, . 


“Image of him whom Christians should adore, 
Stretch’d forth his hand, and brought me safe to shore.” 
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which is said to have driven Davies from the boards to the book- 
shop ; the remorseless 


Pritchard’s for Comedy too fat and old ; 
and the ; 
Mossop, attach’d to military plan, 
Still kept his eyes fix’d on his right-hand man, 


were, compared with Lloyd, as the roaring of the tiger to that of 
the sucking dove ; and neither the tiger nor the dove was at first 
particularly pleased by the turn which things had taken. Churchill, 
however, in the second edition, openly claimed the author- 
ship; and, in a shorter poem entitled The Apology, proceeded, 
with a vigour which left no doubt as to his staying power as a 
satirist, to trounce his chief assailant, the Critical Review, then 
edited by Smollett; while Lloyd’s affectionate and unenvious 
nature promptly forgot its own annoyance in admiration for the 
superior gifts of his friend—gifts to which, moreover, he paid 
admiring homage in more than one epistle : 


Pleased I behold superior genius shine, 

Nor ting’d with envy wish that genius mine. 

To Churchill’s muse can bow with decent awe, 
Admire his mode, nor make that mode my law; 
Both may, perhaps, have various pow’rs to please : 
Be his the Strength of Numbers, mine the Ease. 


Elsewhere—in The Poet—he draws Churchill’s portrait with all 
the fervency of friendly enthusiasm : 


Is there a man, whose genius strong 
Rolls like a rapid stream along, 

Whose Muse, long hid in chearless night, 
Pours on us like a flood of light, 
Whose acting comprehensive mind 
Walks Fancy’s regions, unconfin’d ; 
Whon, nor the surly sense of pride, 
Nor affectation, warps aside ; 

Who drags no author from his shelf, 
To talk on with an eye to self; 
Careless alike, in conversation, 

Of censure, or of approbation ; 

Who freely thinks, and freely speaks, 
And meets the Wit he never seeks; 
Whose reason calm, and judgment cool, 
Can pity, but not hate a fool ; 
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Who can a hearty praise bestow, 

If merit sparkles in a foe ; 

Who bold and open, firm and true, 
Flatters no friends—yet loves them too : 
Churchill will be the last to know 

His is the portrait, I would show. 


By The Rosciad and The Apology Churchill made more than a 
thousand pounds, with which, to his credit, he paid his debts. 
But at this stage, discarding first his clerical garb, and next 
(for he resigned his cure) his clerical character, he unhappily 
plunged, with all the ardour of a vigorous constitution, into 
those pleasures of the town which, in the measured words of 
Gibbon, ‘‘ are within the reach of every man who is regardless 
of his health, his money, and his company.” Into the train of 
this worst of Mentors, Lloyd, docile and unstable, was willingly 
drawn; and those who were still smarting from the strokes of 
Churchill’s satire, were not slow to comment upon these unworship- 
ful developments of literary success. The story, as may be imagined, 
lost nothing in the telling; and it is quite conceivable, as sug- 
gested by Churchill’s earliest editor, William Tooke, that irregu- 
larities which, in some of his contemporaries, would have passed 
unnoticed, or been indulgently condoned as mere eccentricities 
of genius, were magnified by the victims of his pen into acts 
of unbridled depravity. More thin-skinned than most satirists— 
which is saying a good deal!—Churchill bitterly resented this 
inquisition into his “ midnight conversations”; and, in a poem 
called Night, addressed to Lloyd, endeavoured to defend himself 
against his traducers. But his defence, based upon the then- 
current fallacy that honest vices are more excusable than hypo- 
critical virtues—as if, says a modern critic, there were no possible 
third course !—is not convincing, while it seems besides, to in- 
dicate incidentally that the “ sons of Care,” as they curiously styled 
themselves, did not always derive from their diversions the distrac- 
tion they sought. Nor is the later apology of their boon-com- 
panion and evil-genius, Wilkes, drawn speciously from the pre- 
cedents of antiquity, any more to the point. Of Wilkes, however, 
we may safely say, Non tali auxilio; and, moreover, we are not 
writing, nor design to write, a paper on Churchill, being con- 
cerned, for the present, only with his friend Lloyd. 
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Lloyd, unlike Churchill, had not found verse a monetary 
success; and although he never at any time overcame his rooted 
antipathy to tuition, he must have soon discovered that one form 
of servitude was no better than another, and that by octo-syllabics, 
however easily they jingled, it was difficult to live. His pro- 
logues and theatrical pieces can have produced but little. For some 
months previous to the appearance of Arcadia, he had been acting 
as editor of the poetical department of The Library, a periodical 
conducted by Dr. Andrew Kippis, later to be better known as 
projector of a truncated Biographia Britannica. Lloyd’s connec- 
tion with The Inbrary lasted until May 1762, when he issued a 
quarto volume of Poems including The Actor, the Epistle to Churchill, 
the Burlesque Odes, and a number of minor pieces. From the 
lengthy list of subscribers,* it would seem that this collection 
should have been the most lucrative of his publications; but 
although he appears always to have performed his daily task with 
mill-horse regularity, it is clear that his gains, as a man of wit, 
never sufficed to his expenditure as a man of the town, and that 
from the outset he was embarrassed. With September 1762, he 
issued the first number of the St. James’s Magazine, of which 
Davies was one of the publishers. Of course it was to be like nothing 
else. It was to deal exclusively with Belles Lettres. It was 
to be original and various; it was to be scholarly; it was to 
be soundly critical. The artless attractions of the ordinary 
monthly were to be studiously avoided. It would contain: 


No pictures taken from the life, 
Where all proportions are at strife ; 


* Besides the “ great vulgar and the small,” many notable names appear in 
its columns. Not to mention Henry Fox and Charles Townshend and Richard 
Owen Cambridge, there is ‘Mr. Samuel Johnson” (he was not yet Doctor); 
there are “ William Hogarth, Esq.;” (to whom Lloyd had addressed a 
laudatory epistle concerning Sigismwnda); and Messieurs Reynolds and 
Wilson, “ Painters”; there is the sculptor, Roubillac. There are Newbery 
and Dodsley, booksellers; there are those curious clergymen, the Rev. 
Charles Churchill and the Rev. Laurence Sterne; there are Garrick and 
Foote, and Cowper and Akenside, and the two Wartons, and Laureate Whitehead. 
For Gray and Mason and Horace Walpole it would be idle to seek. Whether 
all the names meant money, it is hard to affirm. Six months later, the book 
was still announced in the St. James’s Magazine as “just published”; and 
Kenrick, Lloyd’s editor, says in 1774 that a remainder had been “ lately dis- 
posed of at an inconsiderable value.” 
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No Humming-Bird, no painted Flower, 
No Beast just landed in the Tower, 

No wooden Notes, no colour’d Map, 
No Country-Dance shall stop a gap. . . 
No Crambo, no Acrostic fine, 

Great letters lacing down each line, 

No strange Conundrum, no invention 
Beyond the reach of comprehension ; 
No Riddle, which whoe’er unties, 
Claims twelve Museums for the Prize, 
Shall strive to please you, at the expense 
Of simple taste, and common sense, 


Some of these promises were kept, but even in the first number 
there was departure from the programme, inasmuch as its final 
pages were occupied by an account, “lifted” bodily from the 
London Gazette, and certainly not Belles Lettres, of the great 
event of 1762, the taking of the Havannah, with other occur- 
rences, Foreign and Domestic. And, as usual, the editor had 
many disappointments from the “eminent hands” who had 
promised their assistance. Churchill, whose fast-following pro- 
ductions were (with copious extracts) rapturously reviewed, 
sent nothing; and Garrick is only represented by a couple of 
prologues. On the other hand, Cowper contributed an ironical 
‘* Dissertation on the Modern Ode;” and also, it is supposed, a 
subsequent exemplification of it, though this is initialled “ L,” 
and may have been by Lloyd. From the introductory remarks, 
Cowper, it would seem, had contemplated an Art of Poetry on 
the same plan, but his intentions were prevented by that second 
derangement to which belong those terrible Sapphics beginning 
“‘ Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion.”” From Falconer of 
The Shipwreck came ‘‘ The Fond Lover,” a song “ written at sea,” 
and dated from the Royal George ; from Christopher Smart, a 
eulogistic epitaph on Fielding, and a fable.* Bonnell Thornton sent, 
among other things, some specimens of an intended translation of 


* One of the occasional contributions (which must have issued from the 
shades) consists of two Greek epigrams by Fielding’s “‘ Parson Adams,” then the 
late Rev. William Young of Gillingham. Another writer adapts to the 
memory of Shenstone, who died in February 1763, his own epitaph—the 
‘“‘ most beautiful of epitaphs,” Landor calls it—on his cousin, Maria Dolman :— 
“Ah! Gulielme, Vale! ‘Quanto minus est, Cum aliis versari, Quam tui 
meminisse.’” 
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Plautus, being extracts from Act II. of the Miles gloriosus, a task to 
which he had been stirred by emulation of Colman’s Terence. 
Colman, again, copying Lloyd’s own epistle from the Cobbler of 
Tissington to Garrick, pens a companion letter to Lloyd himself, in 
which, with great good humour, and no little truth, he rallies his 
old schoolfellow for trusting overmuch to his faculty for verse- 
spinning. He warns him that if he “cramps his Muse in four- 
foot verse,” he will ultimately find “his ease his curse.” Why 
does he not “ write a great work! a work of merit”? Other- 
wise ; 

Too long your genius will lie fallow 

And Robert Lloyd be Robert Shallow. 


The advice was more easy to give than to take, especially 
by an editor whose contributors were voluntary; and who, in 
their default, was pledged to fill five sheets per month with printed 
matter, and that matter more verse than prose. No wonder 
Lloyd was weary of the task, and had already written: © 


Continual plagues my soul molest, 
And Magazines disturb my rest, 
While scarce a night I steal to bed, 
Without a couplet in my head, 

And in the morning, when I stir, 
Pop comes a Devil, ‘Copy, sir.’ 

I cannot strive with daring flight 

To reach the brave Parnassian Hrtcutr, 
But at its foot, content to stray, 

In easy, unambitious way 

Pick up those flowers the muses send, 
To make a nosegay for my friend. 

One of his most assiduous colleagues was a certain facile 
but forgotten rhymer, Mr. Charles Denis, who furnished trans- 
lations of La Fontaine, Marmontel, Voltaire, Boileau and other 
versions or paraphrases from the French. Lloyd himseli padded 
his pages with a long prose rendering of the Nouvelle Ecole des 
Femmes of M. Moulier de Moissy, his ostensible pretext being to 
show to what extent Churchill’s enemy, Arthur Murphy, had 
relied upon that comedy for his own piece, The Way to Keep 
Him. There are also ominous proposals for a complete transla- 
tion of Racine, to be published as a monthly make-weight. _loyd 
seems to have struggled doggedly with his métier de forgat, for he 
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says in his general “ Pretace”’ to vol. i., that he is personally respon- 
sible for upwards of seven hundred lines in every number ; but it 
cannot be denied that he is often open to the charge of being 
“shallow.” He nevertheless shows constant capabilities for 
better things. One of his dialogues, Chit-chat, is a bourgeois 
paraphrase of the Two Ladies of Syracuse in Theocritus. Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Scot, a Cheapside Gorgo and Praxinoé, go (in 
their sacks and cardinals) to see—not the Adonis festival but— 
that memorable contemporary show, the opening of Parliament 
by George III., with the gaudy splendours of whose state-coach, 
recently designed by Chambers the architect, they are duly 
impressed. The close imitation of an original demands a certain 
compression, which was good for Lloyd; and though it is difficult 
to select a quotation, Chit-chat is a very favourable specimen of 
his manner. But long before the St. James’s Magazine had 
reached its closing blue numbers, that ill-fated serial was plainly 
dragging out, in its projector’s words : 
a miserable being, 
Its end still fearing and foreseeing ; 


and when, in February 1764, that end came, Lloyd had long 
surrendered the work to other hands, and was himself, “ for 
debts contracted during its progress,” an inmate of the Fleet. 
What the amount of his liabilities was, we know not; but it 
need not have been large. In those days, in spite of Oglethorpe’s 
Committee, a beneficent legislature still permitted a vindictive 
creditor to seize the body of an unhappy debtor for a trifling 
sum, casting him into a custody from which he might never again 
emerge *; and, as we know from Johnson’s Rambler, the Fleet, 
the King’s Bench and the other prisons, were at this date crowded 
with many such miserable inmates, who were exposed to all the 
discomforts arising from dirt, foul air, bad food, disease, and the 
grinding rapacity of tyrannical keepers. Why Lloyd, whose father 
was a master at Westminster School, was suffered to remain for a 
* But I have also heard a sweet bird sing, 

‘That Men, unable to discharge their Debts 

At a short Warning, being sued for them, 

Have, with both Power and Will their Debts to pay, 

Lain all their Lives in Prison for their Costs, 


Frenvine’s Pasguin, 1736, 
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moment in such a degrading environment, may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the supposition that, released by one creditor, he would 
only be arrested by another ; and that, while he remained in the 
Fleet, or the limits known as its Rules or Liberties, he could not 
be arrested at all. Churchill, on hearing of his friend’s incarcera- 
tion, at once hastened to his assistance, and provided for his im- 
mediate wants by supplying him with a servant and a guinea 
a week, This sum (unless it was spent as promptly as the 
similar allowance made to Richard Savage by his friends) should 
have sufficed to save Lloyd from the squalors of ‘“Mount- 
scoundrel,” and to secure him decent food and lodgment. 
Churchill also attempted to set on foot a subscription for his 
eventual release. But, from mismanagement, or other causes 
now too obscure to make intelligible, the proposals came to 
nothing; and Lloyd remained in durance, receiving numerous 
visitors, but apparently abandoned by most of his old associates. 
“T have many acquaintances ’’—he wrote mournfully to Wilkes 
in France—“ but no friends.” He continued to drudge hope- 
lessly for the booksellers, finishing a version of Klopstock’s 
Death of Adam which he had begun for the magazine ; translating 
with Charles Denis Marmontel’s Contes Moraux ; and endeavour- 
ing to console himself philosophically by the reflection that 
“irksome as confinement was, it was not as bad as being usher 
at Westminster.” He even produced a little comic opera from the 
French of Favart’s Nimette a la Cour, The Capricious Lovers, which 
Garrick accepted for Drury Lane. On November 4, 1764, Churchill, 
who in his last published poem, Independence, makes indignant 
reference to Lloyd’s continued confinement, ended his own meteoric 
career at Boulogne, where he died of fever. The rest may be 
told in Southey’s words : 


Lloyd had been apprised of his [Churchill’s] danger; but when the news of 
his death was somewhat abruptly announced to him as he was sitting at dinner, 
he was seized with a sudden sickness, and saying, “ I shall follow poor Charles,” 
took to his bed, from which he never rose again; dying, if ever man did, of a 
broken heart. The tragedy did not end here: Churchill’s favourite sister, who 
is said to have possessed much of her brother’s sense and spirit and genius, and 
to have been betrothed to Lloyd, attended him during his illness ; and, sinking 
under the double loss, soon followed her brother and her lover to the grave. 


When Robert Lloyd was buried in the churchyard of St. Bride’s 
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parish he was thirty-one, and his premature end is sad enough. 
But it is impossible to extend to the account of his misfortunes 
more than the commiseration usually accorded to those who, in 
common parlance, are “nobody’s enemies but their own.” The 
record of his personality is scant and indistinct. He is said to 
have been modest, affectionate, generous, and devoted to those 
he loved. But he was also weak-willed, fond of pleasure, and 
easily led away by companions whose showy social gifts were 
not ballasted with more solid merits. As a poet, either from 
lack of ambition, or from a conscious sense of limitation, he never 
fulfilled the promise of his youth. He was a sound scholar, 
without a touch of pedantry; he had a fertile fancy, considerable 
humour, and an excellent judgment. But the too-ready fluency 
on which he so much relied was not favourable to “funda- 
mental brain-work”’; and the pressure of necessity hurried him 
into negligence and fruitless over-production. Hence, in a short 
paper, it is difficult to borrow from his work more than a few 
autobiographical and literary passages. His melancholy story 
exemplifies most of those ills which his great contemporary had 
gloomily declared to be the allotted portion of letters: 


Toil, Envy, Want, the Patron and the Jail. 


But he was spared the Patron. 
Austin Dosson. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tar November number of the National Review contained an 
article dealing with the education provided at our great Public 
Schools. For more reasons than one it not undeservedly attracted 
considerable attention. The obvious interest and importance of 
the subject, the shrewdness and pleasant modesty with which the 
article was written, and the fact that the author is one who has 
only just left a Public School combined to justify the publication 
of his opinions in the National Review. 

The Public Schools are an institution upon which the welfare of 
England very largely depends. They are also a much criticised 
institution. They have indeed more enemies than they are aware 
of, and many of their critics are not those best qualified to criticise. 
They are exposed to the arrows of social jealousy, to irresponsible 
detraction in the Press ; they have often no means of reply to the 
most calumnious charges and insinuations. It is therefore of the 
highest importance that criticism should proceed as much as 
possible from those who have the knowledge without which true 
judgments are not likely to be reached. From the criticism of 
such persons there is little injustice to be feared. They will not 
speak in ignorance or in any spirit of wanton derogation. If they 
find fault, they will deserve a respectful hearing. In some respects 
the views of the Public School boy himself are particularly valuable. 
If his attitude is generally one of somewhat dazzled admiration for 
the place of which he is justly proud, that is an interesting and not 
unwholesome sign. If with affection for his school, he combines 
the power of discrimination between good and evil, his affection is 
probably far more real and a higher tribute to his school than is the 
amiable loyalty of his fellow. It is one of the latter type who 
wrote in the November National Review. It would be inter- 
esting to know how far his attitude of mind and how far his views 
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are characteristic of the English public schoolboy; but more 
interesting still to know how far those views are true. The 
qualifications of the present writer are identically the same as 
those of “ A Public Schoolboy,” but with this difference, that the 
former has spent afew years at a great University since he left his 
Public School; and with the wider experience gained at Oxford 
and elsewhere, cherished opinions are terribly apt to change. I 
can only be thankful that where I saw defects and errors in my 
school, I now see virtues and much wisdom ; that on many points 
hopefulness has dislodged despair. That, then, is my excuse for 
criticising your very able contributor. As one who has advanced 
just one stage further on in life, I venture to prophesy that if “a 
Public Schoolboy ” is ever privileged to become a University man, 
he too will find himself looking back on his old school with more 
optimistic and still prouder eyes. 

It is not always well for the critic of an institution to be placed 
in immediate contact withit. Ifa man wants to get a clear idea of 
the position and form of a city, or of the configuration of a great 
battlefield, he must study a map, or ascend to some neighbouring 
eminence, or make his survey from a balloon. He cannot get the 
big impression from the spot itself; somehow he must get aloof 
and away if he aims at the big idea. And it is essentially at the 
big idea that “ A Public Schoolboy ” is aiming. 

Are the Public Schools playing that part in England and in the 
Empire which is expected of them, and which they exist to play ? 
This is the gigantic question which he asks. Are they educating 
the youth of the governing classes to a proper sense of Empire ? 
Are they teaching the need and the nobility of social service ? 
Are they imparting to the younger generation that power and 
strength which lie in moral purity, and without which no State, 
no Empire, can long endure? Such is the triple inquiry which is 
made, not without anxiety, from what is after all a fairly authorita- 
tive source, and on which is based a confession of serious misgiving. 
The conclusion, though arrived at and phrased not without 
moderation, is indeed a grave one. And it is one of those wholly 
sincere indictments which, if they are not true, may do a great deal 
of harm. If I venture in part to refute it, it is lest the general 
public be misinformed. 

Neither “ A Public Schoolboy ” nor myself can lay any claim 
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to know more about the subject than is possessed by the average 
person who has any close personal connection with the Public 
Schools. They know as much as we. Nor would it be easy 
either to embitter or to sweeten the critical attitude of a certain 
mischievous section of the public who are for a variety of unreason- 
able causes the unshakable antagonists of the wealthier schools of 
their country. It is only that larger and more solemn public, 
which regards the Public Schools as great national institutions, 
worthy of national criticism and of national pride, that we can hope 
to inform. The function of these schools is an eminently national 
one, and they occupy a prominent place in public opinion; by public 
opinion they will inevitably stand or fall ; it is important that they 
should give a good impression of their activities to the world. 
“A Public Schoolboy” certainly touched on some points 
which are really weak points in the Public School system. One 
of its characteristics is liberty, varying in different schools, but 
always a good deal of liberty. It does not require much knowledge 
of humanity to see that the question of morals is bound to be a 
difficult one. It might be possible, by a very rigid system of 
tutorial supervision, to prevent all immorality ; but the advantage 
would be gained at the loss of what is quite the most precious 
feature of the present system. Gradual emancipation, gradual 
education up to the responsibilities of life—that is the distinguish- 
ing glory of the English Public Schools. Unlike the youth of 
other nations, we are not tied to our mothers’ apron-strings till the 
age of eighteen and then suddenly let loose upon a wicked world. 
Any intelligent foreigner with an acquaintance with both systems 
and the way they work will grant the superiority of England. 
One of the reasons why English University life is so very different 
from German is the gradual sound training of English secondary 
school education. Let us then be careful how we curtail the 
liberty of Public Schools. Some of the greater ones are hardly 
like schools at all: they are more like small and very orderly and 
very splendid republics. It is said that these are the most corrupt, 
though such a charge is always a wild one and can never be 
proved ; certain it is that they produce the most excellent men in 
Church and State, and that is largely so because of this great tradi- 


tion of freedom. Still the dilemma remains, and we must meet it 
as far as we can. 
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“ A Public Schoolboy ” has some hard things to say about the 
masters ; and though I agree with him that on the whole they are 
a noble company, yet my own experience forces me to admit that . 
firmness is sometimes wanting. Naturally they have not all got 
the same point of view as to what exactly their tactics should be ; 
but for divergence upon the general attitude which should be 
theirs, there can be no excuse, and I have been witness of incredible, 
unpardonable toleration. In spite of this I doubt if the state 
of our Public Schools is so sad a scandal as a “ Public Schoolboy ” 
suggests; indeed, they possess a moral atmosphere which is 
amazingly good. Every school has its ups and downs, but on the 
whole the tone is extraordinarily high. Religious life is often far 
deeper than is either admitted or supposed. School tradition, the 
example of the masters, and of the better boys are themselves a 
fine education. Even in the sphere of morals a boy may be led 
by appearances to think too little good of his fellows. It is the 
common experience of those who have seen their schoolfellows’ 
after-careers that those who seemed weakest at school have after- 
wards thrown off their weakness and shown the real strength which 
they were gathering all the time at school. It is so easy to exag- 
gerate evil, so easy to give a false impression, that we ought to be 
very chary of either making or listening to any general indictment. 

The other two points which “ A Public Schoolboy ” makes deal 
with the attitude of the Public Schools towards social service, at 
home and inthe Empire. Here again he is hardly just. Ifthere is 
one idea which is impressed upon the modern schoolboy by his 
pastors and masters it is the idea of personal responsibility. 
Apart from specific Christian teaching, examples of great men who 
have laboured for mankind are continually held up before his eyes. 
The result is that he is filled with the best kind of patriotism, that 
he is proud of the Empire and eager to serve it. Every year 
hundreds of boys leave the Public Schools to devote their lives to 
the service of State and Empire. What does “ A Public School- 
boy ” really think is wrong? If he means that special studies of 
imperial and social problems should be added to already over- 
burdened curricula, he may be right or he may be wrong; but 
there is plenty of instruction in responsibility, and its fruits are 
manifest. The levity of youth is a natural and wholesome cloak 
for the more serious qualities ; and it would be very easy to impress 
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too insistently the business of men upon the minds of beys. The 
business of a school is to lay the foundation or to sow the seed, 
There rises to the mind an appalling picture of youthful gravity 
bent low with contemplation of the sorrows and diseases of the 
world, saddened and aged before its time. It is enough in youth to 
implant the root of virtue, and the later tree will spread and blos- 
som richly. Let us be wise, by all means, where ignorance is bliss, 
but not embitter where life is still a sweet and happy thing. They 
will come forth, in God’s good time, these care-free players of 
cricket and football, solemnised at last and fortified to fight battles 
and play the part of men. 

We admit, then, that Public School education is not a 
complete education. My own humble opinion is that it cannot 
do more than prepare a boy for the education of a man. 
Most boys under seventeen are incapable of receiving the larger, 
fuller education of men. This is given at the University. It 
is my strong impression that much of the odium attaching to 
Public Schools is due to the necessarily incomplete training as men 
and citizens which those receive who do not proceed to a Univer- 
sity. Three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge finish a man. 
They lift him above the pettiness which is inseparable from school- 
life, they widen his outlook and humanise his being. 

On the other hand, the average man who goes straight from 
school into some professional occupation very often settles down 
at once into his own little worldly groove, and there remains all his 
time. He takes a coarser view of life than his fellow who comes to 
Oxford. The Oxford man has to be phenomenally stupid if he 
does not benefit from the larger, purer air of the place. Apart from 
the actual work he does there, he comes into contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men; he hears of great ideas and great move- 
ments; he is free to take stock of his own position and prospects ; 
he surveys the whole world. One sometimes wonders what some of 
one’s friends would have been like now if they had come to some 
ancient University before they plunged straight from school into 
the sea of business life. For many of them it was very important 
that they should have some period of contemplative repose before 
they took up those vast responsibilities of theirs. They are doing 
pretty well, to be sure; they have tact and savoir-faire and a good 
measure of chivalry ; but if only they had waited a little, had spent 
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some period in one of these noble vestibules of the active life, how 
different then they would have been. Then they would have lived 
and worked in sight of the loftier vision, which is so hard, so rare. 
Just enough was your contributor when he spoke of sumptuous 
hotels ; but how shall they not worship in the temple of feasting 
who know not that better temple ? 

The Public School is more fairly judged from the cloisters of 
Oxford than from the schoolroom itself. And if from the Univer- 
sity we can see the plant withering when nourishment is pre- 
maturely withdrawn, so too we can watch the full development. 
To adopt only a comparative standard, Public School men are 
certainly leaders among undergraduates. Socially and intellec- 
tually their pre-eminence is obvious, and the standard they set is a 
high one. It is true, there are some, often the most conspicuous 
of the undergraduates, who have always had too much pocket- 
money and too little brains to cut a very dignified figure. Buta 
huge majority of Public School men up at the University work well 
and play well, and lead clean and virile lives. “A Public Schoolboy” 
would be pleasantly surprised to see the interest which they take in 
social and Imperial questions. Many of them think of little else. 
They flit from meeting to meeting, from debate to debate, to hear 
and talk about the Poor Law and Imperial Federation. They do 
care immensely for these problems, and they recognise their re- 
sponsibility for them, I imagine this is no novel characteristic of 
the undergraduate; at any rate it is a present fact, and a fact of 
colossal importance. No one can be long in this nursery of states- 
men and social workers without feeling that here our future history 
is being prepared. Here, too, is proceeding quietly, but surely 
enough, a religious revival destined to momentous consequences. 
Such a revival is naturally confined to a relatively small number 
of men, but its spirit is intensely keen. Men of many denominations 
are here banded together by a common determination that so far as 
they are concerned the unprecedentedly grave problems of the 
Catholic Church, both at home and abroad, shall not be neglected. 
This missionary evangelistic movement is now common to all 
student bodies in the world, and nowhere does it promise more 
stupendous results than at Oxford. The future of the English 
Church and the future of Christianity will largely depend on the 
success or failure of this great resolution of Oxford. 
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The two principal things, then, which I have tried to indicate, 
are these: First, the Public Schools do not deserve the censure 
which is devoted to them ; secondly, apart from the Public Schools, 
ideals of service are not lost among us. As regards the Public 
Schools, they have many faults, but most of these are essential to 
the nature of the institution. The Public School is, and always 
will be, a compromise. Hundreds of boys are herded together in 
one place, subjected to one discipline, one mode of life. Varying 
widely, as they do in temperament, in mental and physical 
qualities and in previous upbringing, it is impossible that the one 
great system, however liberal and elastic, should supply the needs 
of every individual. The marvel is that it works so well. That 
it is a success is the verdict of many generations of Englishmen. 
Many of its difficulties are not the defects of the system. May I 
here endorse the judgment of “‘ A Public Schoolboy ” on parents ? 
How often is it the case that no amount of magisterial wisdom and 
sympathy can combat faults which a boy brings with him from his 
home. Give a boy a good home life, and he may do well. Give 
him vulgar, worldly, careless parents, and it is precious hard to 
change him. Unless father and mother support the teaching and 
tradition of the school, they will prevent the boy from doing his 
school the credit due to it and to himself. But these parental 
lapses are comparatively rare, and do not seriously threaten that 
unique engine of national greatness, the Public School. 

For the rest I can only invite “ A Public Schoolboy ” to come 
to Oxford, and to judge for himself if chivalry and patriotism and 
holiness are yet flourishing in the world. 


An UNDERGRADUATE. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHInGToN, November 9, 1910. 


Mr. RoosEvEttT yesterday met the most disastrous defeat he 
has experienced in his political career. Can he recover from it 
sufficiently again to become a leading factor in American politics ? 
That is the question that every one asks to-day as the smoke 
of battle clears away; and the badly battered and disorganised 
Republicans count their losses, and try to explain the causes 
of their rout. It is a question that no one can answer to-day 
positively, because the answer is in the future, but most persons 
have a very firm conviction as to what the future will bring 
forth. The Republican and Democratic voters who made yester- 
day’s victory possible—and that success was as much due to 
Republicans as it was to Democrats—are convinced that Mr. 
Roosevelt will never again exercise the power that was his up to 
the eighteenth of last June, which was the day he landed in New 
York after his triumphant European tour, and which marks the 
beginning of Mr. Roosevelt’s loss of power. The Republicans 
who stood loyally by Mr. Roosevelt and voted for his candidates 
in New York and other states, hope that Mr. Roosevelt has 
suffered only temporary eclipse and will again emerge as their 
leader stronger, more vigorous, more determined, more power- 
ful than he has ever been. But they are not confident. They 
simply hope. 

Yesterday’s election was not a Democratic victory, although 
the Democrats profit amazingly by it ; nor was it, strictly speak- 
ing, a Republican defeat, although the effect is precisely the 
same so far as the Republicans are concerned. The causes 
that contributed to this amazing political overturn are many, 
and may be classified in their importance as (1) Rooseveltism ; 
(2) general unrest; (3) high prices; (4) dissatisfaction with 
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Republican tariff policy; (5) Republican factional differences. 
Let us see the part that each played in crushing the Republican 


party. 


Nothing succeeds like success, and nothing is so conducive 
to the unsoftened expressions of the candid friend as defeat. A 
great many of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends now admit with engaging 
candour that he committed the fatal blunder of his political 
career when he plunged into the maelstrom of New York politics, 
although at that time they applauded him warmly for his course. 
Looking back, they say that when he returned from Europe 
early in the summer no American ever held a more enviable 
position. He was the idol, say in round numbers, of one-half 
of his countrymen. He had been honoured by Europe as no 
American had ever been honoured before, not even that great 
military commander, Grant. Americans are not so childish 
about the approval of Europe as they once were, still when Europe 
approves Americans are naturally gratified. Americans in the 
mass felt that the honours paid to Mr. Roosevelt were partly 
to the man and partly to the country, and every American walked 
with a little firmer step and expanded his chest a trifle in con- 
sequence. It was pleasing to know that the former President 
had been made much of by Kings and Emperors, that the great 
had received him as an equal, that learned men had listened 
with respect to his wisdom, that the democracy of all the world 
had acclaimed him as the foremost Democrat of his time. Re- 
publicans and Democrats, men who had fought for Mr. Roose- 
velt and against him, those who approved his policies and bitterly 
detested them, in a word, all Americans without regard to their 
political beliefs or their personal preferences rejoiced with Mr. 
Roosevelt in his triumph. 

Because Democracy is a very simple thing and surrounds its 
elect with little state or ceremony; because a President in a 
Democracy often does things that to Europeans seem undigni- 
fied in the head of a great nation; because the chief of state is a 
party man as well as a ruler; because in America there is no fear 
of lése-majesté and a President may be criticised as freely as the 
most humble citizen, the belief exists in Europe that there is 
little respect paid to the Presidency. Correctly to understand 
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the American, one must differentiate between the President 
and the Presidency. The President is an individual; the Presi- 
dency is an institution. The President is a man with all the 
virtues and vices and weaknesses of the ordinary man; no 
American deludes himself into believing that the President is 
one whit better or worse, wiser or more foolish because he has 
been made President; that by repeating half a dozen words 
of an oath he has become the Lord’s anointed. Recognising 
this, Americans feel that they have a perfect right to discuss 
with the utmost freedom their President and his acts, to criti- 
cise, approve or censure as to them may seem just. But what 
restrains them and keeps criticism and attacks within bounds 
is the respect and veneration that all Americans have for the 
Presidency. The President, as I have already said, is a man 
among men surrounded with no mystery and invested with 
little glamour, for he has lived the life of any ordinary man and 
is known to scores, hundreds and often thousands of his fellow 
citizens. The Presidency is a symbol, the mystery of power. 
The elements of the structure of Government that excite the 
most easy reverence, Bagehot says, are “those which appeal 
to the senses, which claim to be embodiments of the greatest 
human ideas, which boast in some cases of more than human 
origin.” A volume could not better express than this one sentence 
the reverence that Americans have for the Presidency. The 
Presidency appeals to the senses, for in it centres the power 
and might that are delegated to the ruler of an immensely strong, 
rich and courageous people; the Presidency is the embodiment 
of what Americans believe to be the greatest human ideas; 
and, finally, the Presidency, which is alike the corner-stone as 
well as the capstone of the American political structure, although 
the work of the hand of man, is invested with an almost divine 
origin. Americans have for the Fathers of the Constitution 
a veneration that Europeans seldom accord their rulers or 
statesmen. The men who made the Constitution are regarded 
as having been “called” for the work and endowed with 
special gifts. 

Inspired as Americans are by these feelings it is not difficult 
to understand that they should desire to treat a former occupant 
of the Presidency with marked consideration, ior im respecting 
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him they show that respect that they regard as due to the office. 
Furthermore, it has become one of the unwritten laws that when 
a President retires from the White House, he shall never forget 
that he has occupied the most distinguished post in the land; 
and he shall do nothing that would lower his dignity or cast 
discredit on the Presidency; for although by his retirement 
he has become simply an ordinary citizen, and has neither right, 
privilege nor immunity not possessed by the humblest, still 
he can never escape from the fact that he was once President. 
The Americans like to think of their former Presidents as viewing 
life calmly, serenely, philosophically, broadened by the experience 
of governing, statesmen rather than politicians, patriots instead 
of party men. Their ideal conception of a former President is 
Jefferson at Monticello or Cleveland at Princeton, sages spending 
their declining years unvexed by petty strife or unworthy am- 
bitions, making now and then a speech on a great occasion to 
which all the country listens and approves, or writing on history 
ag government for the benefit of future generations. 

Friends of Mr. Roosevelt say now that this is the position he 
should have occupied, and that had he done so he would have 
exercised a power no American before has possessed. Had he 
quietly settled down at Oyster Bay, as writer or orator, he could 
have written or spoken at rare intervals, and everything that he 
said or wrote would have commanded a world-wide public, and 
made his influence felt. There has always been a belief, that 
is almost a fetich, in Mr. Roosevelt’s luck and his intuitive polli- 
tical instinct, and therefore when Mr. Roosevelt, against the 
advice of some of his closest friends, plunged into the thick of 
New York politics most persons pinned their faith to his luck 
and his political instinct; and believed that his judgment was 
better than theirs, and that no matter what happened he could 
not be defeated. 

It is seen now that for once Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment was 
at fault and his luck deserted him. When Mr. Roosevelt re- 
turned from Europe he was between two fires, quick decision 
was necessary, and instead of deciding he dallied. The friends 
of Mr. Taft expected that Mr. Roosevelt would publicly express 
his appreciation of what Mr. Taft had done and the legislation 
enacted under his leadership, and would say that Mr. Tait, 
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following custom, was properly entitled to a re-nomination. The 
Insurgents, who do not like Mr. Taft, hoped that Mr. Roosevelt 
would come out squarely as their leader, raise the standard of 
insurgency, and invite every Radical to join him. Mr. Roosevelt 
did neither. He remained silent as to Mr. Taft. He had many 
interviews with the insurgents, but did not publicly espouse 
their cause. The Conservatives said that the reason Mr. Roose- 
velt refrained from giving his approval of the Taft administra- 
tion was, that he hoped to wrest the nomination from Mr. Taft 
in 1912. The imsurgents began to doubt Mr. Roosevelt’s sin- 
cerity to their cause. I called attention to the irritation of the 
Insurgents in the letter I wrote last August, wherein it was pointed 
out that the Insurgents were asking “‘ Is Roosevelt Inevitable ?” 
and were answering their own question by saying that Insurgency 
had assumed such formidable proportions that it was not de- 
pendent upon any one man. The result was that Mr. Roose- 
velt alienated both sides. It was bad political tactics. 


The second mistake made by Mr. Roosevelt was to engage 
in the contest with Vice-President Sherman and the “ Old Guard ” 
over the temporary chairmanship of the Republican convention. 
When Mr. Roosevelt announced that it was his intention to 
claim the chairmanship for himself and drive out the “ Bosses ” 
he took the risk of disrupting his party and antagonising some 
of its strongest men. Perhaps it was magnificent, but it was 
not the sort of war that leads to victory. Mr. Roosevelt came 
off victorious and nominated his man, and the Old Guard in- 
sisted that as Mr. Roosevelt was responsible for Mr. Stimson’s 
nomination he must also make himself responsible for his election. 

It is, perhaps, within the verge of probability that Mr. Roose- 
velt might have succeeded in electing Mr. Stimson—although 
it was a losing fight that Mr. Roosevelt was engaged in from 
the outset—had it not been for the cry raised by the friends of 
Mr. Taft that Mr. Roosevelt was more interested in advancing 
his own political fortunes in 1912 than he was in ridding the 
party of dishonest and corrupt Bosses. Rightly or wrongly— 
and no one even now knows whether Mr. Roosevelt’s motives 
were correctly interpreted or a great injustice was done him 


—the majority of the people were filled with the belief that . 
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Mr. Roosevelt had his eyes fixed on the Presidency, and was deter- 
mined to make himself the Republican candidate the year after 
next. From this time on, Mr. Roosevelt’s tactics became incom- 
prehensible. Friends of Mr. Taft went to Mr. Roosevelt and 
urged him to set all doubt at rest by saying in half a dozen un- 
equivocal words that he did not intend to be a candidate for 
the Presidency in 1912. To these appeals Mr. Roosevelt re- 
mained mute. Republicans who were vitally interested in the 
election of Mr. Stimson and his associates on the Republican 
ticket, pointed out to Mr. Roosevelt that his silence in regard 
to the Presidency would in all probability cost Stimson the 
election. Mr. Roosevelt remained unmoved. Yet day after 
day, Democratic campaigners warned the people that the election 
of Mr. Stimson meant the return to the Presidency of Mr. Roose- 
velt; such leading papers as the New York Sun, Times, and 
Herald told their readers that the surest way to prevent Mr. 
Roosevelt from again occupying the White House was to defeat 
him at yesterday’s election; and while Republican speakers 
and Republican newspapers pooh-poohed the idea of Mr. Roose- 
velt intriguing against Mr. Taft, and treated as a malicious 
invention the Democratic cry of Cesarism, Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
served his enigmatical silence. Viewed merely as a matter of 
political tactics it was a mistake. Had Mr. Roosevelt cherished 
the ambition again to be President a frank admission could 
not have done him more harm than his refusal to make his posi- 
tion plain. It is true it would have cost him a great many votes, 
but, in the long run, perhaps not more than he was bound to 
lose, and it would have brought to his support all those men 
who frankly want to see him re-elected. On the other hand, 
if he had no Presidential ambitions he could have robbed the 
Democrats of their strongest issue, and brought to his side 
all the friends of Mr. Taft; and thousands of Republicans who 
were driven into the Democratic ranks would have remained 
loyal to their party, had Mr. Roosevelt given his pledge not to 
be a candidate. 


The Republicans, under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, 
made one blunder after another. In New York instead of dis- 
cussing the issues of the campaign in a serious and dignified 
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fashion, they indulged in bitter personalities and attempted 
to discredit Dix by representing him as the tool of Tammany 
Hall. Tammany Hall may not be exactly a moral institution, 
but recent disclosures have shown the Republicans in the New 
York Legislature so thoroughly corrupt and rotten that doubt- 
less a great many people were willing to try the experiment 
of Tammany, convinced that Tammany could never be worse 
than the Republicans, and it would require considerable in- 
genuity for Tammany infamy to be as bad as Republican villainy. 
Furthermore, the Tammany bogey is not the scare this year 
that it has been in the past, for the citizens recall that Tammany 
helped to elect Mr. Gaynor mayor, and there has never been a man 
who so deeply earned the gratitude of the people as Mr. Gaynor. 
If a chastened and purified Tammany can find more candidates 
of the moral fibre and intellectual strength of Mr. Gaynor it 
need have no concern for the future. Mr. Dix, the successful 
candidate for Governor of New York, is according to all reports, 
a man very much of the Gaynor type. He is a business man, 
a manufacturer of wall-paper, who has made a moderate fortune 
legitimately, and whose character is indicated by the fact that, 
although he has been a large employer of labour for a great many 
years he has never had a strike or a disagreement with his hands. 

Mr. Roosevelt was unfortunate enough to engage in an acri- 
monious controversy with Judge Baldwin, the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of Connecticut. Mr. Baldwin resigned as 
Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut to become the Demo- 
cratic candidate, and he was so highly regarded as a man and a 
jurist that his election was urged by some of the Republican 
and independent newspapers in preference to the Republican 
candidate. Mr. Roosevelt attacked some of Justice Baldwin’s 
decisions, asserting that they showed him to be unfriendly to 
labour and were proof that he was “ retrogressive” instead of 
“progressive.” Mr. Baldwin objected to Mr. Roosevelt’s criti- 
cism because, he alleged, Mr. Roosevelt had garbled and per- 
verted the decisions and had not correctly quoted the text, and 
he insisted upon a retraction and an apology, Instead of an 
apology, Mr. Roosevelt reaffirmed his original charge, where- 
upon Mr. Baldwin declared that it was useless to continue the 
correspondence and he would sue Mr. Roosevelt for slander. 
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So much harm had Mr. Roosevelt done—not to Mr. Baldwin but 
to his Republican opponent—that the Republican State Com- 
mittee felt compelled to issue a public notice that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attack was not made either with the consent or knowledge 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Roosevelt went to Massachusetts to make a speech in 
behalf of Senator Lodge and in the course of his address attacked 
Mr. Foss, the Democratic candidate for Governor, as a man 
who had made his fortune by speculating on the stock exchange. 
This was singularly unfortunate and Mr. Roosevelt must have 
been very badly advised, as Mr. Foss is well known to be a manu- 
facturer who, beginning with nothing, has by his own efforts, 
amassed a fortune by the manufacture of machinery. It was 
said at the time that this attack on Foss would be worth to him 
15,000 votes, and as he was elected by a majority of 35,000 in a 
State that has hitherto always been regarded as safely Republican, 
perhaps he profited by Mr. Roosevelt’s characterisation of him 
as a stock gambler. 


Not less surprising was the defeat Mr. Roosevelt met in the 
West. We have been told now for some years past that Mr. 
Roosevelt was the idol of the West, and that Mr. Roosevelt had 
but to command and the West would obey. Mr. Roosevelt 
made speeches pretty generally throughout the West, but he 
concentrated his efforts on Indiana, Ohio and Iowa. In Indiana 
he spoke in behalf of Mr. Beveridge, the sitting Republican 
Senator, who was a candidate for re-election; in Ohio he urged 
the defeat of Mr. Harmon, the Democratic Governor, who was a 
candidate for re-election; and in Iowa he supported the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor and some of the Insurgent 
members of Congress. How great Mr. Roosevelt’s hold is over 
the people of the West, or at least those three states of Indiana, 
Ohio and Iowa, is shown in the fact that in Indiana the Demo- 
cratic Governor is elected, and the Democrats have a majority 
in the Legislature, so that a Democrat will be sent to Washing- 
ton as Mr. Beveridge’s successor. In Ohio Governor Harmon 
is re-elected. Iowa for the last dozen years or so has been one 
of the “sure” Republican states, and the Republicans have 
been in a majority of two to one, and insurgency is stronger there 
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than in any other State. Yet the Republican candidate for 
Governor is probably defeated (at the time of writing it is im- 
possible to tell definitely as the official returns have not yet 
been received) or if elected it is only by the narrowest margin ; 
and the Insurgent candidate for Congress in whose district Mr. 
Roosevelt made a speech has been defeated by a Democrat. 


In the September number of this review I pointed out that 
“the immediate effect of insurgency in all probability will be 
a schism in the Republican ranks this winter that may cost the 
Republicans the House of Representatives.” For “may” read 
“has” and that part of the prediction is verified. Further- 
more, I said that this year would witness a repetition of 1896, 
when Democrats who could not accept Mr. Bryan voted for 
Mr. McKinley. Now Conservative Republicans would be found 
voting for Democrats rather than see insurgents elected, and 
insurgents would vote for Democrats to defeat Conservative 
Republicans. This, of course, has happened and partly explains 
the Democratic success, which is not so much a Democratic 
victory as it is a Republican mutiny. Mr. Roosevelt was twice 
elected by Democrats, his nominal opponents. This year he 
is defeated by Republicans, the members of his own party. The 
Republican candidate for Governor of New York, says the Chicago 
Record Herald, a paper that has been one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strongest supporters, “was a capable man with a clean record, 
but Roosevelt became the paramount issue, and the defeat of 
Stimson will be hailed with great glee as the defeat of Roose- 
velt. The cry was ‘ Beat Roosevelt now and you will have him 
beaten for 1912,’ and the returns indicate that it was used with 
great effect.” 

The question we have to determine is whether this means a 
reaction toward Conservatism or is the revenge of insurgency. 
It is difficult to speak with exact knowledge until opportunity 
has been given to make careful examination and analysis of the 
returns from some of the important States, but from informa- 
tion already available I am of the opinion that this election must 
be taken as marking a distinct return to Conservatism. I base 
that belief first on the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt, and secondly, on 
the characters of the Democratic Governors elected. Ii the 
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country were as Radical as seemed to be the case only a few months 
ago Mr. Roosevelt’s candidates would have been elected, for 
that would have been the first step towards Mr. Roosevelt’s 
return to the Presidency. But even more significant as in- 
dicating that the country has grown sick of agitation, and the 
attacks on property is the election of Wilson as Governor of 
New Jersey, Dix as Governor of New York, Foss as Governor 
of Massachusetts, Baldwin as Governor of Connecticut and 
Harmon as Governor of Ohio. These men may properly be 
termed progressive Conservatives, but they are not Radicals in 
the sense in which the term is used politically in this country. 
Their election a few years ago when Mr. Bryan dominated the 
Democratic party would have been impossible, for Mr. Bryan 
would have denounced them bitterly as being in league with 
the “interests”? and the creatures of Wall Street. Even in 
this campaign attacks were made on Dix and Foss because they 
are men of wealth, on Harmon because he had been the attorney 
for corporations, on Baldwin because he was “ retrogressive,”’ 
on Wilson because he was “Conservative.” Yet they were 
elected by substantial majorities, which shows that to be de- 
nounced as a Conservative is no longer fatal to a politician. 
Parenthetically it may be observed that with the restoration 
of sanity the influence of Mr. Bryan has almost disappeared. 
He made a few speeches in the West which attracted no atten- 
tion, and attempted to injure Mr. Harmon in Ohio, but could 
do nothing. The Democratic party has at last succeeded in 
throwing off the load under which it has been staggering for 
the last fourteen years. Mr. Bryan gave great impetus to in- 
surgency—Mr. Bryan, in fact, was the father of insurgency, 
although other men stole from him the dubious honour of pater- 
nity—but imsurgency has cut a sorry figure in this election, 
both East and West. Conservative Democracy and Conservative 
Republicanism won the victory. 


What is Mr. Roosevelt’s future? It is easy enough to see 
that he can expect nothing from the Conservative wing of either 
party and that if he has a political future it must be as the leader 
of an advanced Radical party ; but, as I have already explained, 
Radicalism has been so battered in this campaign that it will 
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take some time to recover. Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s enthusiastic 
friends have said events clearly indicate that he must organise 
a new party composed of former Republicans as well as former 
Democrats who are disgusted with the old political leaders and 
their programmes, and who are eager to embrace new ideas. A 
year or so ago it would not have been a difficult matter for Mr. 
Roosevelt to have placed himself at the head of a new party, 
but the election has changed all that. Before yesterday Mr. 
Roosevelt had the prestige of unbroken success, and confidence 
in a commander is worth a great deal more than several battalions. 
As an ex-President, one of the most popular the country has 
known, he was secure from attack and his utterances commanded 
respect. By having gone into the campaign and suffered defeat 
he has renounced the unwritten privileges that attach to an ex- 
President, and from now on he can expect no consideration at 
the hands of his opponents. Bitter as the last campaign was, 
it is clear enough that should Mr. Roosevelt lead a party or a 
faction two years hence, the bitterness would be even more in- 
tense and the personalities more venomous. Up to yesterday 
Mr. Roosevelt had not been defeated, and therefore there was 
some reluctance about attacking him; now there will be nothing 
to restrain newspapers or political opponents from treating Mr. 
Roosevelt precisely as they would any other man, as, for instance, 
the Republican newspapers and the Republican speakers have 
for years treated Mr. Bryan. 

A new political party may be formed, but it does not promise 
much hope of success. The American temperament, the American 
social system, the American form of politics do not offer any 
encouragement either to a third party or to the continental 
system of powerful groups which in combination hold the balance 
of power in the Chamber. In America when a large section of one 
party is dissatisfied with that party’s leaders or politics, there 
is a temporary desertion to the other party. That is what elected 
Mr. Cleveland the first time, defeated him the second time, and 
elected him the third time. That is what defeated Mr. Bryan 
and sent the Democratic party wandering in the wilderness of 
Opposition. That is what has defeated the Republicans this 
year. In America, there are nominally two parties and every 
man calls himself Republican or Democrat, but as a matter of 
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fact, there is a third party, and it is the third party that decides 
elections. The third party is composed of both Republicans 
and Democrats, who are Independents first and party men 
aiterwards, who are less governed by party names than they 
are by the character of the men for whom they are asked to 
vote, the pledges of the party, and the manner in which the 
promises of the party have been kept. This year the Inde- 


pendents voted against Mr. Roosevelt, twice before the Inde- 
pendents voted for him. 


The election has left the Republican party in desperate plight. 
In nearly every State of importance they are torn and rent by 
factional quarrels. The Democrats, on the other hand, are 
in excellent shape. Past differences have been forgotten. Bryan 
men and Cleveland men are marching side by side keeping step, 
and this is the first time the Democratic party has been in step 
since 1884, and not since then have there been so many men 
of ability and character prominent in the party. 

It is not all plain sailing, however, for the Democrats and 
they will have to show great skill to escape shipwreck. In the 
campaign the Democrats held the Republicans responsible for 
high prices, and accused them of having increased instead of 
reduced the tariff as they promised in the last Presidential 
campaign. To justify themselves the Democrats must enact 
certain legislation, which is almost impossible for them to 
do, as the Senate is Republican and will naturally reject 
measures sent to them by the Democratic House, and the Presi- 
dent possesses the power of veto. There are about eighteen 
months in which both sides can prepare for the great battle. 
The Republicans are on the defensive and the Democrats on 
probation. The outcome will depend to some extent on luck 
and in a larger degree on the record made by the Democrats in 
Congress and the administration of the various State govern- 
ments. No one would say to-day that the Democrats will elect 
the next President. Equally no one would be rash enough to 
predict Republican success. Now the chances are about even, 
with the Democrats having just a trifling advantage. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE DUTY ON UNEARNED INCREMENT 


Ir is confidently asserted that the taxes on land included in the 
Finance Act, 1910, will be permanent additions to the fiscal 
system of the country, and it is certainly true that the very large 
outlay which modern requirements call for will render necessary 
the imposition of additional burdens on all classes of the commu- 
nity. Among the new taxes which have been proposed and the old 
taxes which have been increased, the taxes on land are con- 
spicuous. These divide themselves roughly into two classes—those 
which are imposed on land and other property alike, as the Death 
Duties, and those which fall upon land alone, which we may group 
together as the Increment Value Duty, the Reversion Duty, the 
Undeveloped Land Duty, and the Mineral Rights Duty. So far 
as these taxes are equal on all descriptions of property alike, the 
owner has no special complaint to make, but where one particular 
class of property is singled out for the burden he naturally feels it 
doubtful whether such a tax can be equitable. The owner of land 
feels he has to bear his share of the public burdens like the owner 
of other descriptions of property, but he does not understand why 
he should be called on for a larger contribution in proportion to 
his means. 

Within the space to which this article must necessarily be 
limited it is clearly impossible to do more than give a general 
sketch of the subject, and however important the general effect 
of these duties may be, it will be desirable to confine our 
attention to a review of the probable working of the one of the 
taxes which comes first on our list, which is specially imposed on 
land alone, which is absolutely strange to our ideas, and opens out 
a scheme of perfectly new developments in the art of the tax- 
gatherer. Customs duties, taxes on articles of consumption, 
taxes on property of various kinds are familiar to all of us, but no 
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Minister who has had charge of the finances of this country has 
hitherto proposed a tax exactly on the same basis as this one— 
the “increment value” duty. Taxes have hitherto been levied 
either on income, earned by the taxpayer himself or derived 
from property accumulated in former generations, or they have 
been stamp duties of various classes, duties on goods imported, 
on articles of luxury and suchlike, but never before the Finance 
Act of 1910 has it been proposed to levy taxes upon property on 
the ground that its value does not arise from the labour and outlay 
of any individual, but from the development of the prosperity of 
the community at large. 

I must first state what the “ unearned increment” is declared 
tobe. For this purpose I will quote from the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of April 29, 1909, where it was defined as 
“the increment of value accruing to land from the enterprise of 
the community or the landowner’s neighbours.” This tax “ is to 
apply to future appreciation in value only.” 

There are three points of view from which this tax appears 
inexpedient, if it is not absolutely inequitable: 

(1) That it singles out only one of the many descriptions of 
property which have increased in value through the increased 
prosperity of the country. 

(2) That while the “ increment ” is to be taxed no allowance 
is made for the corresponding “ decrement.” 

(3) That according to the basis proposed in the Finance Act 
it appears impossible to levy this tax with absolute equity or to 
assess it accurately. 

It will be my desire throughout the remarks which I may make 
on this subject to avoid the influence of any political or economic 
bias, but simply to examine into the probable working out of the 
measure as well as the grounds on which it is based. 

A little research is needed to trace the origin of the idea on 
which the tax is founded, as a reference to the tax upon ground- 
rents suggested by Adam Smith scarcely appears definite enough 
to support the whole of the theory of the ‘“‘ unearned increment.” 
The idea dates, apparently, from about a hundred years back. The 
earliest distinct expression of opinion I have found is contained 
in the Elements of Political Economy, which was written by 
James Mill, the author of the History of India and the father of 
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John Stuart Mill. The idea seems to have been floating in his 
mind some little time before. The Elements were first 
published in 1821, and the manner in which James Mill approaches 
the subject, beginning with a reference to the circumstances of 
India and the land rent of that country, shows that his knowledge 
of India led him to express himself as he has done. His remarks 
are: 

In the principal monarchies of Asia, almost the whole expenses of the 
State have in all ages been defrayed from the rent of land; . . . The land was 
held by the immediate cultivators, generally in small portions, with a perpetual 
and transferable title; but under an obligation of paying, annually, the Govern- 


ment demand, which might be increased at the pleasure of the Sovereign, and 
seldom amounted to less than a full rent. 


He adds, in considering private property in land: 


Where land has, however, been converted into private property without 
making rent in a peculiar manner answerable for the public expenses, where 
it has been bought and sold upon such terms and the expectations of individuals 
have been adjusted to that order of things, rent of land could not be taken to 
supply exclusively the wants of the Government, without injustice. It would 
be partial and unequal taxation; laying the burden of the State upon one set of 
individuals, and exempting the rest. It is a measure, therefore, never to be 
thought of by any Government, which would regulate its proceedings by the 
principles of justice. 


There is no need to follow up James Mill’s observations on the 
subject much further, except to add that under the circumstances 
in which cultivation is carried on in this country the arrangement 
he proposes as to the division of the rent between the State and 
the landlords would be found absolutely unworkable without 
modifications which must deprive the tax of a great part, if not of 
all, of its productiveness, and that he does not suggest any method 
by which this division could be carried out or the tax could be 
levied. The subject is again mentioned by John Stuart Mill in 
his Principles of Political Economy.* It will be advisable to 
quote J. 8. Mill’s own words: 


Before leaving the subject of Equality of Taxation, I must remark that 
there are cases in which exceptions may be made to it, consistently with that 
equal justice which is the groundwork of the rule. Suppose that there is a 
kind of income which constantly tends to increase, without any exertion or sacri- 
fice on the part of the owners: those owners constituting a class in the community, 


* Bk. V. ch, ii. $ 5. 
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whom the natural'course of things progressively enriches, consistently with com- 
plete passiveness on their own part. In such a case it would be no violation of 
the principles on which private property is grounded, if the State should appro- 
priate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it arises. This would not 
properly be taking anything from anybody; it would merely be applying an 
accession of wealth, created by circumstances, to the benefit of society, instead 


of allowing it to become an unearned appendage to the riches of a particular 
class. 


John Stuart Mill referred to this tax again later. He says: 


A peculiar tax on the income of any class, not balanced by taxes on other 
classes, is a violation of justice, and amounts to a partial confiscation. I have 
already shown grounds for excepting from this censure a tax which, sparing 
existing rents, should content itself with appropriating a portion of any future 
increase arising from the mere action of natural causes. But even this could 


not be justly done, without offering as an alternative the market price of the 
land. 


Probably one of the reasons why J. 8. Mill expressed his 
opinion that the tax could not be justly imposed without offering 
the owner the market price of the land was because he knew that 
the market price of the land might become higher from many 
causes besides those which he specially contemplated. As is well 
known, the purchasing power of money is continually changing. 
Thorold Rogers, on the other hand, condemned the policy supported 
by J. S. Mill in no measured terms, on the ground of its being 
absolutely impracticable. His criticism is published in his book, 
Lhe Economic Interpretation of History. He says: ‘“‘ Some years 
ago, my late friend, Mr. J. 8. Mill, seriously proposed that the 
State should constitute itself the universal landlord of the British 
Islands.” He considered that rent would go on increasing in 
the future, and in order to secure this future increment he recom- 
mended the present purchase of the land. Had this plan been 
carried out, Thorold Rogers’s opinion was that the transaction 
“would have been disastrous, nay ruinous, to the people of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Whilst we have to make these comments on the proposal of 
the Finance Act, we have to remember that it has so recently 
come into force that it is scarcely possible to foresee the actual 
results. I am informed that where a landowner holds property 
which comes within the scope of the unearned increment duty, 
and this property is in separate parcels, he is not to be allowed 
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to state the effect as a whole, but is liable on the valuations of the 
separate portions. For instance, if he possesses urban land in four 
different parishes or divisions within the same municipal boun- 
daries, and in two of these the value has gone up while in the other 
two it has gone down, so much so that the value of this property 
as a whole may not have increased at all, he is not to be allowed to 
remain untaxed, as would be only fair, as he is not on the whole a 
gainer, but he is to be taxed on the increases and not to be allowed 
to set off the diminutions. 

I am quite aware that in some Continental cities, particularly 
in Germany, taxation of this class exists, and has been found to be 
advantageous to the local government and is stated to be 
not oppressive to the owner, but taxation in those countries 
is levied on very different principles from our own, and the 
scale on which the tax is charged is, in the instances I have 
observed, very much more moderate than the one con- 
tained in our Finance Act. There are other differences in the 
assessment. For instance, in Frankfort-on-the-Main there is no 
separate valuation of land and building. The charge is on the 
purchase price of land and building together. No attempt is 
made to separate the site value from that of the structure upon 
it. In Hamburg, where the taxation is more severe than in 
Frankfort and Cologne, it is still more moderate than the taxation 
proposed in this country. The tax is leviable only on the occasion 
of asale. The effect in Hamburg will be to make a charge on the 
increase in the value of real property, on such property changing 
hands, “ to an extent varying between ? and 124 per cent. of the 
increase,” and not 20 per cent. on any increase, as has been proposed 
here. On the exchange of properties a single tax only is charge- 
able, and when both properties are within the boundaries of 
Frankfort this is calculated according to the value of the 
property on which the greater amount would be assessable. 

These objections apply to the details in the mode of assess- 
ment, which it might be possible to adjust in practice, but one 
main difficulty can never be really overcome, and that is the 
question of certainty as to the source from which the improve- 
ment in the value of the property is derived. While it may arise 
from an increase in the prosperity of the country, shown by a 
growth of the numbers of the population and of their wealth, the 
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“increment ”’ may equally have its source in an alteration in the 
purchasing power of money. 

To sum up what has been said, while Adam Smith considers 
that ground-rents are a proper subject for peculiar taxation, he 
adds that he does “ not know of any [country] in which ground- 
rents have been considered as a separate subject of taxation.” 

J. 8. Mill, while suggesting the imposition of a “ tax which, 
sparing existing rents, should content itself with appropriating a 
portion of any future increase arising from the mere action of 
natural causes,” adds, “even this could not be justly done, 
without offering as an alternative the market price of the land.” 

While no distinct plan for appropriating the improved rent 
which follows on improved conditions of national welfare is to be 
found in the Elements of Political Economy, James Mill expresses 
himself in that work much to the same effect as hisson. He says: 
“This continual increase, arising from the circumstances of the 
community, and from nothing in which the landholders them- 
selves have any peculiar share, does seem a fund no less pecu- 
liarly fitted for appropriation to the purposes of the State than 
the whole of the rent in a country where land had never been 
appropriated.” James Mill, however, does not propose any 
method by which this fund can be appropriated to the purpose he 
mentions. 

Nor can we follow his argument that while the increased rent 
of land may be taxed for the advantage of the State, the ordinary 
profits of business which are increased from the same cause are 
exempt from appropriation in the same manner. When he says, 
“The profits of stock must be secured to the owner to afford a 
motive for its preservation and augmentation. For the preserva- 
tion of the land, or the augmentation of its produce, it is not of 
the least importance to whom the rent is consigned,” he entirely 
overlooks the fact that agricultural profits, like other business 
profits, are, speaking generally, only maintained by a continued 
outlay of capital, and that it is only the rent that can supply the 
means by which those improvements can be carried out which 
have to be made to secure the advantages which an increased 
population may produce. No one but a theorist could speak as 
he does as to the “ profits of stock” and rent. The whole argu- 
ment applies to a totally different state of affairs, when communi- 
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cation was difficult, and the products of other countries could 
scarcely be brought here except at great expense, and with 
great difficulty. 

While neither Adam Smith, James Mill, nor John Stuart Mill 
was able to suggest a plan by which this particular class of pro- 
perty could be made available for the purposes of taxation, other 
economists have not considered that such a tax could be satis- 
factorily imposed. James Mill himself records that McCulloch 
did not agree with the plan, and that he considered “ that the 
whole of what the land can ever yield is conferred, in the case 
supposed, on the owner of the land, by previous legislation.” 

The whole course of McCulloch’s argument in his Principles 
of Political Economy, his Treatise on Taxation and the Funding 
System, and the notes in his edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
maintains the same opinion. 

The opinion of Professor Edwin Seligman, of Colombia Uni- 
versity, is opposed to the taxation of land in this manner. He 
says: “ if the fact of privilege is substantiated, it is not competent 
to single out land. Many other privileges are granted by modern 
society. Patents and copyrights are exceedingly valuable, even if 
temporary, privileges. . . .” By some, he says, “rent is held 
to be a monopoly privilege, and land value is claimed to be a social 
product.” He continues: 


Nothing is wholly the result of unaided individual labour. No one hasa 
right to say, ‘This belongs absolutely and completely to me, because I alone 
have produced it.” All value is a social product, . . . Suppose that I invest 
my capital in land or in the shares of a street railway, a newspaper or a bank. 
At the end of ten years I return and find that land values have increased, but 
I also find that the same cause—the growth of population and prosperity—has 
equally enhanced the value of my railway, newspaper, and bank stock. 


All his property has improved, and the increased burden of 
taxation should be equally distributed. 

There is a difference, he agrees, between land and the other 
descriptions of property. “ This difference, however, does not 
suffice to convert all land values into ‘ unearned increments,’ and 
to make the increased values of other things ‘earned.’ At best 
it can only justify a somewhat higher rate of taxation on land.” 
Professor Gide, professor at the University of Montpellier, is equally 
opposed to the taxation of the unearned increment. He points out 
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that if society profits by all gains in the value of Jand, on the ground that 
they are due to no exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owner, it is in 
equity bound to make good all losses arising from the decreased value due 
to social causes over which he has no control—and this for precisely the same 
reasons, 


The opinions of Francis Walker, Professor of Political Economy 
in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, on this point are 
to the same effect. After discussing the equity of the proposal, 
he adds: “As a measure of political expediency, however, the 
scheme of the assumption by the State of the unearned increment 
of land, appears to me fatally defective.” He points out that 
‘many of the present possessors having paid the full price of to- 
day, in good faith, and under existing arrangements which were 
fully sanctioned by law, it would be simple robbery for the State 
to reassert its interests in the land without fully indemnifying 
owners.” He adds: 


It is clear that the State, if it will claim the benefit of all increase in the 
value of lands resulting from the growth of demand, due to general causes 
affecting the increase of the community in numbers or productive power, is 
bound in equity, to make good all losses arising from the decrease in the value 
of lands which results from the decline of demand due to general causes acting 
in the opposite direction, 


There are other points to be considered. Among these the 
proposal is to place a tax on the increment in value arising from 
social causes. But this value must be estimated in money, which 
also is perpetually changing in purchasing power. The index 
numbers kept up in the Economist and by Mr. Sauerbeck show 
that the purchasing power of money is continually altering. 
Professor Jevons has chronicled for us in his Investigations in 
Currency and Finance the history of a long series of these 
changes which, though the list is long, have occurred within 
comparatively recent times. 

The preface by Richard Cobden to his translation of Michel 
Chevalier’s treatise On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold 
shows his alarm in connection with the alterations in price which 
the vast gold discoveries in the last century might be expected to 
produce. That the larger supply of gold has had a considerable 
effect on price is obvious. While I must not be led away into a 
discussion on this point in detail, it is needful to bear it in mind. 
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If a variation in price is noted between one year and another, 
it will be impossible to state with absolute certainty whether the 
alteration arises from social causes or from a fluctuation of this 
kind. It would be obviously unfair to mulct an owner on account 
of a change in the purchasing power of money. Hence we are 
brought to the conclusion that such a tax cannot be. equitably 
imposed, while it would be a cause of continual difficulty in all 
dealings in the land on which it was charged. 

The proposal is exactly one which is attractive in theory, but 
which it is impossible to carry out in practice, with strict justice 
to those concerned. 


R. H. Inetis PALGRAVE. 


voL, LVI 


BRITISH SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To South African readers of the National Review Mrs. Lloyd- 
Jones’ article, ‘‘On a Canadian Farm,” in the June number was 
of special interest, particularly to those of us who live on farms, 
suggesting as it does so many points of comparison. I should 
like every woman in South Africa to read the article in order 
that she might fully realise that the hardships of a woman’s lot 
in this country are child’s play compared to what they are in 
Canada. The description of life in that Colony might well make 
any youth, and how much more any woman, think twice before 
resolving to spend the future under such hard conditions. Yet 
the tide of immigration still flows westward, to that land where 
the powers of endurance are taxed to the uttermost ; and south- 
ward, owing primarily to the machinations of that arch-mischief- 
maker who did his best to make hay of the Empire during a 
short period in the Colonial Office, it has ceased to flow alto- 
gether, or rather (with the exception of Rhodesia), it is flowing 
backward. South Africa, with its thousands upon thousands 
of acres of unoccupied veld, a land crying out for white popula- 
tion, is ignored asa land for settlers. With the Unionist Monthly,* 
a paper published in Johannesburg, we in South Africa still 
want to know by what authority the Agent-General stated in 
London that new-comers were not required in the Transvaal or 
Orange Free State; nor do we forget that General Botha said, 
when he was in England in 1907, that the country was not yet 
ready for settlers, and we wonder when it will be ready if not 
in its sparsely-populated, undeveloped days. However, General 
Botha found possibilities for vote-catching in discoursing nebu- 
lously of closer settlement when addressing English audiences 
(taking care to put a different construction upon his words when 
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addressing a Dutch audience), while we know that he has not 
raised a finger towards the assistance of any scheme for the 
encouragement of immigration, without which this country 
cannot develop its potentialities for many yearstocome. The first 
important step in the development of South Africa is, of course, 
a heavy tax on unoccupied or undeveloped land, and if this is 
not carried out it is difficult to see how the country is to obtain 
the necessary revenue now that the railways are to be run not 
for a profit but for the benefit of the public. And here would 
lie the opportunity for intending settlers to obtain land on easy 
terms, for many landowners would then be compelled to sell 
out. In spite of an unsympathetic Government, the English 
population in South Africa is still strong enough to welcome 
and hold out a helping hand to settlers of the right sort. That 
there are settlements of English people on the land at all is due 
to the foresight of Lord Milner, who realised that from the Im- 
perial point of view, a nucleus of Englishmen on the land was 
necessary. Dutch politicians have affirmed that English settle- 
ment has been a failure, but there are no grounds for such allega- 
tions. Undoubtedly, the first few years were years of struggle, 
and naturally some went to the wall, but on the whole English 
settlement is proving a success from the economic as well as 
from the Imperial point of view. Most of the settlers—at least 
in the New Scotland Settlement, the one of which I have per- 
sonal experience—served in the War, and many held commissions. 
The English public school settler in South Africa does not seem 
quite the futile creature he is apparently considered to be by 
the superior Canadian and Australian in their countries—an 
attitude, after all, which implies a limited experience of life 
under various and varied conditions, an attitude which we find 
in England when people speak, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
of “ Colonials” as signifying something quite beyond the pale. 

But one reason why the Canadian seems to think himself 
justified in adopting a tone of superiority is the mere fact of 
his being inured to “roughing it.” In a word, is there not a 
tendency among Canadians to apotheosise the mere fact of 
“roughing it’’—to make a virtue of a disagreeable aspect of 
life even when it is no longer a necessity ? There is no virtue 
in leading such a life for its own sake—rather is it a reflection 
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on the mental and moral plane of culture. All honour to the 
men who carve a way, but I fail to see why it should be necessarily 
a part of Canadian life to “rough it” to the extent described 
in Mrs. Lloyd-Jones’ article. It may be good for us all to learn 
to do without luxuries, but it is not good for any one, mentally, 
morally or physically, to be compelled to do without the daily 
bath or to be deprived of the privacy of a separate bedroom, 
or, at least, a separate bed. Under such conditions very few 
men could fail to degenerate, and that life should descend 
to the level of one comb for the household—a condition one 
can only associate with the dire poverty of slums—is surely 
inexcusable, even in the wilds. We in South Africa have had 
to “rough it” too, for a few years, for the farms were absolutely 
bare veld when they were first taken up, and it was necessary 
to live in tents, huts or block-houses, but our first endeavour 
was to overcome those conditions, and now, I am glad to say, 
life among settlers approximates much more closely to what 
we have been accustomed to in England, and I do not see that 
men are any the less men for surrounding themselves with ‘the 
necessities of civilisation. No one, for instance, need go with- 
out the daily bath, and I have seldom stayed at any house where 
a hot bath was not brought to my room in the morning just 
as in any house at home. I have visited at the house of two 
bachelors (both public school men), and an excellent dinner of 
four courses was served, a clean damask cloth and flowers on 
the table, and I have found everything I wanted, including hot 
water left in my room before dinner and at night, and all, I knew, 
was done by my hosts themselves. I had much the same ex- 
perience in the wilds of Swaziland in the house of three bachelors. 

The indoor life is very like that of the ordinary house in the 
country at home, except that meals are earlier and life alto- 
gether simpler—I do not say less civilised. I am glad to say 
we are not compelled to subsist chiefly on salt pork or tough 
beef as in Canada in the winter. Fresh meat, green vegetables 
and potatoes we can have all the year round, and in the way 
of fruit it is always possible in winter to get oranges, lemons 
and grenadillas. Fresh butter, of course, we can always have, 
although, until more winter food can be grown for cattle, butter 
in winter will be scarce, the long, dry winter rendering the grass 
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devoid of anything but the sparest nourishment. Now paspalum 
and other grasses are being largely grown, which will serve in a 
year or two as good winter feeding. In all houses that I have 
visited, where there is a woman, one finds that soups, puddings, 
or savouries are daily served, and the table is laid just as in any 
English home. Most houses have pianos, and are otherwise 
furnished in a civilised manner. 

Lord Milner called Egypt the Land of Paradox. From an 
English point of view, there is much that is paradoxical in South 
Africa also. One anomaly that constantly strikes me is this: 
the classes that do most menial work in England do very little 
in this country, because their standard of living is simple enough 
for the Kaffir to be able to supply the demands of the household. 
But amongst people who are used to a higher standard of living 
the Kaffir is no more than a hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
Therefore, a gentlewoman in South Africa, although she is saved 
from severe menial work, does much more than the policeman’s 
or tradesman’s wife. She does the cooking, she makes the beds, 
and dusts the rooms; she makes the butter and the bread, and 
probably assists in the laundry work. All this is nothing com- 
pared to what a woman does in Canada, but it is enough to keep 
any woman busy, with just a margin of that leisure that is a 
necessity to the educated mind. I know one woman living 
on a farm who is a clever artist, and she finds time—with three 
well-cared-for children, too—to keep in constant touch with her 
art. I doubt whether that would be possible in Canada. 

Isolation, more or less, we all suffer from—some women do 
not see another white woman once in three months—but books, 
newspapers, and that love of a garden, which is so characteristic 
of the English, save us, I think, from the perils of isolation. In 
a small dorp, seven miles distant, containing little more than 
one hundred white inhabitants, we have a public library, sup- 
ported by about a dozen subscribers, which contains such standard 
works as Sir Walter Scott’s novels, many volumes of travel, 
history, biography, essays, sociology, and modern novels by 
everybody, from Henry James to Nat Gould. 

We all get a good supply of newspapers from home, and many 
of us are indebted to members of the Victoria League, who send 
magazines and reviews as well as papers. 
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Many women are keen gardeners, and the homes of most 
settlers have more or less luxuriant flower-gardens, containing 
the usual English flowers, roses, carnations, dahlias, violets, 
foxgloves, hollyhocks, and so on, besides semi-tropical plants, 
such as cannas, hybiscus, pomegranates and grenadillas. And 
now summer-houses, pergolas, rose-arches and tennis-courts 
also point to the fact that we do not mean to let ourselves be 
altogether submerged in a sea of toil, and that we mean to make 
‘homes ”’ (in the English sense of the word) here. Most farms 
also have large orchards of peach, plum, apple, quince and pear 
trees. The work done in the few years since the War by the 
English settlers in the way of planting trees would be a peren- 
nial and valuable legacy to the country should they be com- 
pelled to leave to-morrow. Hundreds of acres have been planted, 
and already in this district the veld is losing its bare aspect, for 
one cannot drive many miles without coming upon plantations 
of wattle and eucalyptus. 

Situated, as we are, 440 ft. above sea-level, the temperature 
is fairly equable. In summer it is seldom more than eighty- 
seven degrees in the shade, and in winter we hardly ever have 
more than two or three degrees of frost. The winter and spring 
winds are trying while they last, but our great climatic enemy 
is hail, which generally wrecks the garden two or three times 
in the year, although it is marvellous how soon things recover. 
But on the whole, perhaps, the climate is as near perfection as 
any in the world, with its almost perennial sunshine. 

Here we have the much-abused but invaluable Kaffir to make 
life certainly easier than in Canada. The advantages of the 
native element in South Africa, from the woman’s point of view, 
are undeniable, but from the Imperial, colonising point of view, 
the Kaffir is an unmitigated problem, and on the skilled or un- 
skilled workman he is distinctly a demoralising influence. Every 
scallywag, every loafer in South Africa (unless he is a mere tramp) 
is an aristocrat—he has his Kaffir to wait on him, to fetch and 
carry, to light his fire in the morning and cook his porridge. 
You engage a man to build a wall—he must have three or four 


Kaffirs to lift stones or make the “daga.’’ A man comes to 


repair a pipe—he must needs have a Kaffir to hand him his tools. 


— 
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And thus it is that Colonial life, which in Canada and Australia 
has made for independence and self-helpfulness, in South Africa 
has resulted in a white population which has run to seed for 
want of the mental effort aroused by the necessity of supplying 
one’s own wants. The highly evolved mind needs space and 
leisure and freedom, but for the more elementary mind manual 
toil is a necessity of individual development. 

Professor Ridgeway, in his presidential address to the British 
Association in 1908, as an illustration of the effect of environment 
in changing racial types, instanced the Boers of South Africa, 
who had lost the old Dutch build and had become a tall, weedy 
race. Now, undoubtedly, the increased height is due to climate, 
but the weediness is much more probably due to the non-develop- 
ment of muscles by manual labour—the Kaffir having been 
hitherto the labourer in South Africa. To the same source may 
be traced the fact that independence such as Canadian children 
are capable of, as described in Mrs. Lloyd-Jones’ article, is not 
developed in South African children. I have seldom seen a 
white child in South Africa do anything for himself that a Kaffir 
can do for him. “Fetch my ball,’’ says a little girl, imperiously, 
and the Kaffir girl in attendance runs lamb-like to the foot of 
the garden and brings back the plaything. ‘“ When you go 
to England,” I once said to a South African-born child, “ there 
will be no Kaffirs to wait on youthere.” “ No Kaffirsin England ?” 
he replied, open-mouthed. ‘“‘ Who does the work then?” I 
have heard an educated Colonial remark that the sooner a child 
learns to control the Kaffir the better. Such is, unfortunately, the 
South African view—as if any person were fit to control another 
before he had learnt self-control. If we do not want the British 
race in South Africa to degenerate, it behoves us to see that 
our children are nurtured in a more strenuous environment 
than the earlier settlers have been. 

Life on the veld is undoubtedly conducive to domestic happi- 
ness. Husband and wife are so dependent upon one another 
that life would be altogether unbearable unless they developed 
mutual interests and shared to a great extent in one another’s 
work. And this, I find, is what generally happens: I see men 
nursing babies, making bread or cooking chops—men who have 
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probably never seen a saucepan in England—without derogation 
from manliness. ) 

Open house is, of course, kept by every one. With our Boer 
neighbours we live on terms of civility, but we can hardly be 
expected to live on terms of friendship until our ideas differ 
less widely on the fundamental principles on which conduct is 
based. When that day comes, but not before, there may be 
real union between the races. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


mene, ) 


Shasenccbiniiees 


THE BRITISH NOTE TO PERSIA 


THE announcement made on October 17 that the British Govern- 
ment had addressed a somewhat menacing Note to Persia on 
the subject of her southern provinces caused profound surprise 
to most people interested in Asiatic politics. That the condition 
of Southern Persia called for further severe remonstrance at 
Teheran was tolerably well known; but we have become so 
accustomed to the neglect of British interests in Persia that 
the sudden display of firmness left onlookers a little perplexed. 
The first impression created by the publication of the terms 
of the Note was a feeling of agreeable satisfaction that the British 
Government had decided to actatlast. On reflection, further con- 
siderations supervened. It was felt in many informed quarters 
that, in resolving to do something, the Foreign Office had, perhaps, 
committed itself to a little too much, and that in any case it had 
probably taken action in the wrong way. My purpose in this 
article is to state, as fairly as I can, the arguments which seem 
to me to support, and those which militate against, the action 
of the British Government, and to add a few conclusions of my 
own. My views may derive some weight from the fact that 
for many years—and particularly during a period when few 
people paid any attention to the subject—I have constantly 
tried to expound the importance and. value of British interests 
in Southern Persia. 

The British Note, and the circumstances which attended its 
presentation, can be very briefly described. We were told on 
October 17, that the British Government had in strong terms 
reminded Persia of the deplorable condition of the trade routes 
in the south, some of which are in the hands of marauding tribes 
who have almost stopped the passage of merchandise. It called 
upon the Teheran authorities to restore order and reopen the 
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routes within three months, and added that in the event of their 
non-compliance, Great Britain would take over the policing of 
the southern roads, organising a local force commanded by officers 
of the Indian Army. For the upkeep of the force a surcharge 
of 10 per cent. would be made upon the Persian Gulf Customs. 
That was the version originally published. 

On October 19, the Foreign Office explained that its Note 
related only to the road from Bushire through Shiraz to Isfahan, 
that the proposed force would be recruited from among Persians, 
and that it would be “ officered by eight or ten officers of the 
Indian Army.” ‘The statement added that there was “ no ques- 
tion of the Government of India undertaking any responsibility 
in the matter, or of any encroachment on the integrity of Persia.” 
In a reply, published on October 22, the Persian Government 
claimed that the general condition of the country had improved, 
and stated that it hoped to devote the larger portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan then under negotiation to the objects mentioned 
in the British Note. It declined to consent to the method of 
procedure which Great Britain proposed to adopt; but it some- 
what audaciously asked to be allowed to levy a surcharge of 10 
per cent. on the Customs duties, in order that it might do the 
work itself. The loan in question is for a sum of £1,250,000, 
and at the time of writing is understood to have been negotiated 
through the Imperial Bank of Persia, a British institution. The 
firm of Seligman Brothers has been in independent negotiation 
with the Persian Government regarding a loan, but with no definite 
result. 

In order to make the situation clear, some observations upon 
the conditions which differentiate Southern from Northern 
Persia are necessary. In the south the control of Teheran has 
been intermittent and often weak for more than a century. The 
southern provinces contain large bodies of wild semi-independent 
tribesmen with predatory instincts—the Bakhtiaris (reputed 
to be of the old Iranian blood), the Kashgais, the Kuhrgelus, 
the Tangistanis, and others. They owe very little allegiance to 
anybody. Near the coast there is a considerable Arab population. 
No longer ago than the early fifties Arab influence predominated 
on the Persian coast, and at that time even the Governor of 
Bushire was an Arab. The Persian Government did not re- 
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cover possession of Bunder Abbas, or of the coast for 100 miles 
east and west of the port, until 1868. It only ejected the Arab 
hereditary governor of Lingah so recently as 1889, and more 
than once since that year Arabs from the Pirate Coast have made 
surreptitious attempts to recapture the town. It is entirely 
due to Great Britain’s policy of pacification in the Gulf that 
the Persian flag flies over Lingah to-day. The Sultan of Oman 
still retains the important port of Gwadur, on the coast of Persian 
Mekran. The Shah’s influence in Persian Mekran is so small 
that in 1901-2 a British force had to enter the country with the 
consent of the Teheran Government, and co-operate with Persian 
troops against certain outlaws who had plunged the whole region 
into strife. Again, the great province of Persian Arabistan, at 
the head of the Guif, is to this day under the control of a ruler, 
Sheikh Khazaal of Mohammerah, who is independent in all 
but name. He has his own small but efficient army, and only 
avows a perfunctory acknowledgment of the Shah’s suzerainty. 
It will be gathered, therefore, that Persian sovereignty in the 
south has long been a somewhat nebulous thing. 

There was, no doubt, a large temporary extension of organ- 
ised authority during the period when the Zill-es-Sultan, the 
great-uncle of the present boy Shah, governed the southern 
provinces with much vigour and determination from his palace 
at Isfahan. The Zill adopted crude methods; when a tribe 
was troublesome he cut off a few ears and noses; but he held 
the south in such a firm grip that his father, the Shah Nasr-ed- 
Din, grew afraid of his power, and in 1887 stripped him of most 
of his functions. Since that year there has been no strong man 
controlling Southern Persia, with the exception of a_ brief 
interval when the Ala-ed-Dowleh, another governor of the old 
school, was in charge of Shiraz. 

Nevertheless, the trade routes, though occasionally inter- 
rupted, remained fairly free from excessive depredations until 
at the end of 1906 the Shah Muzafiar-ed-Din, then in a moribund 
condition, signed a Constitution, the purport of which he is 
believed not to have fully understood. With the assumption 
of control by the Mejliss, all order soon vanished in Southern 
Persia. The people in the towns hated the tyranny and mis- 
rule which they had endured during the period of autocracy, 
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and welcomed a change; but to most of them a change chiefly 
meant the disappearance of the power of officials and the 
prospect of evading taxation. The tribesmen of the plains 
and hills saw in the weakening of all authority simply a 
chance of exercising their freebooting proclivities without let 
or hindrance. They joyfully inaugurated an era of wholesale 
brigandage. 

The overthrow of the Mejliss by the Shah Mohammed Ali 
only added to the confusion in the south. Mohammed Ali was 
too busy at Teheran to pay much attention to the southern 
provinces, and the Nationalist leaders had fled. The manner 
in which the Nationalist cause was again proclaimed in the south 
after Mohammed Ali’s deposition last year sufficiently illustrates 
the influences at work. At Bushire the “revolution” was 
headed by “a fanatical half-educated Mullah,’ who summoned a 
horde of Tangistani riflemen, and whose only idea of “ freedom ”’ 
was to seize the money in the Custom-house. He was repudiated 
by the respectable Nationalists, and fled with his followers when 
a force of British bluejackets was landed to protect foreigners. 
At Bunder Abbas and Lingah the restoration of the Constitution 
was announced at the bidding of Seyyid Abdul Hussein, a fire- 
brand who had been perambulating the province of Laristan 
with a swarm of banditti. The political aspirations of Abdul 
Hussein are amply indicated by the fact that he is now 
believed to be in revolt against the Teheran Nationalists. 
Like all his kind, Abdul Hussein has no desire for any 
form of settled government. He and his associates and imitators 
rebel against a reactionary Shah and a Nationalist Ministry 
with equal alacrity. The consequence of their raids has been 
that trade has vanished from some southern routes altogether, 
and on others has diminished by one-half. Murders of travellers 
are frequent, and even Consular officers under armed escort 
are not immune from attack. Southern Persia has become one 
vast Alsatia. The great tribe of the Kashgais is menacing Shiraz, 
where a state of siege has been proclaimed. Isfahan is still 
practically held by the Bakhtiaris, and whatever the good quali- 
ties of the Bakhtiaris may be, it cannot be said that mountain 
caterans are the most suitable guardians of a great city. In 
the general collapse of trade and commerce, Great Britain and 
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India have been the principal sufferers, for they possess a vastly 
preponderating share of the southern trade. 

I have only roughly indicated a few aspects of an exceedingly 
complicated situation. Here, then, is the problem which the 
British Government had to consider. Not only was there chaos 
and anarchy in Southern Persia—I say nothing about the north 
—but the Teheran authorities seemed unable to restore order. 
Repeated representations to the Persian Government had pro- 
duced no effective response. Things were going from bad to 
worse, and there was serious reason to fear that British trade 
with Southern Persia would be permanently injured. The 
advent of a new Ministry in Teheran in July seemed, at first, 
to hold out better prospects of decisive action, but none of the 
promises made were fulfilled. Ain-ed-Dowleh, the besieger of 
Tabriz, was appointed Governor of Shiraz, but never started. 
Ala-ed-Dowleh was next instructed to proceed to the south, 
but has also failed to move. Since the British Note was pre- 
sented, Nizam-es-Sultaneh has been ordered to undertake the 
task, but it has still to be seen whether he is willing to go. 
If the new loan negotiations are satisfactorily concluded, he 
will not, like the previous nominees, be able to plead that he 
cannot set out because no funds are available. 

In considering the arguments which tell in favour of the action 
of the Government, it should be remembered that it is largely owing 
to Great Britain that any semblance of Persian authority exists 
on the Gulf littoral to-day. British warships have kept the peace 
of the Gulf, and have prevented the fierce Arabs of the Pirate 
Coast from swarming across and sacking or seizing afresh the 
Persian coast towns. The wild Tangistani tribes would probably 
have rushed and looted Bushire long ago had it not been for the 
presence of the British Resident, and the frequent proximity 
of British gunboats. When the Tangistanis poured into Bushire 
last year, the miserable garrison of 200 tattered soldiers offered 
no resistance at all. It should further be remembered that 
the dominating influence in Southern Persia is not that of a 
people struggling to be free, as some sentimentalists would 
have us suppose. The whole region is in the clutches of bands 
of well-organised, well-mounted brigands, many of whom are 
armed with Mannlicher rifles. The British interests at stake are 
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considerable. British subjects, who have embarked capital in 
commercial enterprises in the justifiable belief that Great Britain 
would never permit Southern Persia to be plunged into chronic 
disorder, are confronted with the prospect of ruin. 

It cannot be said that Great Britain has been hasty in for- 
mulating its demands. It has waited with exemplary patience 
for more than three years, during which time the situation has 
steadily deteriorated. It did not present the Note until the 
new Ministry had been in office between three and four months, 
and had done absolutely nothing to restore order in the south. 
The excuse about lack of funds was only partially admissible, 
for the Persian Government could have obtained money months 
ago, had it been willing to accept conditions which were not un- 
reasonable. Instead, the Mejliss talked wild and impossible 
nonsense about internal loans, just as the Chinese Assembly 
has done more recently. In any case, Persia will doubtless receive 
money now, unaccompanied by any stringent stipulations, and it 
remains to see what she will do with it. The arguments for inter- 
vention do not rest solely upon trade requirements. The British 
loans to Persia are partly secured upon the Gulf Customs. If 
the trade of the south is destroyed, that security will disappear. 
Great Britain is unable, moreover, to contemplate with indiffer- 
ence the existence of chronic anarchy in a country contiguous 
to her own Asiatic territories. The incessant disorders in Southern 
Persia are bound eventually to have some efiect upon Indian 
conditions, if they have not done so already. Finally, Great 
Britain, as the guardian of the peace of the Gulf, cannot for 
ever tolerate the continuance of a situation which disturbs the 
quietude she has established and long maintained in Gulf waters 
by heavy sacrifices. 

To the contention that a Persian force is not likely to be 
recruited very easily, the supporters of the British proposal 
reply that British officers have had unique success in raising 
local forces in all parts of the world. From Chinese to Haussas, 
they have never failed, and why should they fail now? When 
it is objected that the Tangistanis and Kashgais would probably 
prefer freedom and loot to irksome discipline and small pay, 
the answer given by military experts is that if the trade is vanish- 
ing, there will soon be nothing left to loot. Warlike tribesmen 
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of the type in question soon learn to enjoy military discipline, 
and they appreciate very greatly the unaccustomed boon of 
regular pay. If two or three Russian officers can raise an effi- 
cient force of Persian Cossacks in the north, why cannot British 
officers create a force of military police in the south? Such, 
in brief, are the principal reasons I have heard adduced in support 
of the British proposal. 

I will now deal with the other side of the question, and will 
take the immediate and practical difficulties first. The class 
of men who must be recruited cannot be found among the dwellers 
in the towns. A sufficient number of suitable recruits could 
not possibly be obtained at Bushire, or even at Shiraz. The 
British officers would have to go into the wilds to find their men, 
and they could not venture forth without a fairly strong escort 
of Indian cavalry. If my assumption is correct, there would 
thus be at once the nucleus of a British force, marching to and 
fro in Southern Persia, for it would never do to risk the murder 
of British officers at the outset. 

My next point is that in my belief, and still more in the belief 
of others far more competent to judge than I am, the tribesmen 
could not in any case be induced to enlist in sufficient numbers. 
I do not accept the contention that they would respond to the 
call because there was no loot left. Over the wide expanse of 
Southern Persia, these roving bands of horsemen, who travel long 
distances, can always find something to loot. They do not want 
to see the country pacified and are not likely to give their aid 
towards the termination of conditions they have themselves 
created. The Tangistanis and the Kashgais are not only ignorant 
and intractable, but they are as vain as Afghans. They have a 
ereat belief in their own prowess, and very little notion of the 
achievements of British arms. The Pathans respect us because 
they have so often felt the weight of our vengeance, and they 
are therefore not unwilling to serve beneath the British flag. 
The tribesmen of Southern Persia would probably look at the 
matter from a very different point of view. It is particularly 
unlikely that the Bakhtiaris would enlist in such a force. They 
have made themselves temporarily masters of the great city 
of Isfahan, and one of their chieftains, Sardar Assad, was recently 
Minister of War in the Persian Cabinet. They have made and 
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unmade Shahs within the last year or two. They are intensely 
patriotic in their own peculiar way. Unless I am much mis- 
taken, their attitude towards the British enterprise would be 
one of strong resentment. 

But there is a further consideration which seems to have 
been overlooked. It is practically certain that the Persian 
Government, as at present constituted, will never give its con- 
sent to this scheme. It has already signified in effect, that it 
declines to surrender its sovereign rights. These British officers, 
therefore, will be sent into Southern Persia to recruit a police 
force upon a semi-military basis, against the wishes of the Persian 
authorities. I can recall no modern precedent for such a 
course. Persia, however parlous its plight, is within the comity 
of civilised nations, with a Legation in London. We are not 
dealing with half-naked African chiefs. When we recruit Pathans 
and Haussas, we do so within our own territory. Even the 
Chinese Regiment was enlisted on our leased territory at Wei- 
hai-wei. We enlist Hazaras from Afghanistan and Gurkhas 
from Nepal, but we enlist them in British India. We have 
never yet, so far as I am aware, gone into a country equipped 
with a Monarch, a Regent, a Cabinet, and a windy assembly 
which calls itself a Parliament, and calmly proceeded to enlist 
people who owe no allegiance to our King, against the expressed 
wish of their ruler, for the purpose of waging war in that ruler’s 
territory. Let there be no mistake about what these operations 
will involve. We may call it “policing the roads,” but these 
banditti will only be repressed by what an eminent lawyer might 
call “a sort of war.” We have never followed such a course 
before. In similar circumstances, we have either obtained the 
consent of the local authorities to the enlistment of a local force, 
or we have restored order without their consent with our own 
troops. I can discern no admissible third alternative, of the kind 
proposed. 

To whom will these unhappy British officers be responsible ? 
They will be repudiated by the Persian Government. The 
Foreign Office has made the extraordinary announcement that 
“there is no question of the Government of India undertaking 
any responsibility in the matter.” Who, then, will control them, 
and who will furnish their men with arms and ammunition 2 
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They must be responsible to some one, and they must conduct 
their operations under some flag. They will not repress the 
present disorder in Southern Persia without a good deal of blood- 
shed. It is perfectly obvious that they will be under the control, 
first, of the British Resident and Consul-General at Bushire, 
who is the dual representative of the Government of India and 
the Foreign Office, and second, of the British Minister at Teheran, 
who will be in the singular position of directing quasi-military 
operations in Persia against the wishes of the Persian Govern- 
ment, to which he is accredited. As the Persian Government 
will refuse to impose the 10 per cent. surcharge on the Customs 
to defray our expenses, we shall probably have to take over the 
control of the Gulf Customs ourselves. That will mean, inci- 
dentally, the administration of Bushire. When once proceedings 
of this kind are commenced, they lead in many directions, all 
of which appear to involve acts of sovereignty. 

In six weeks the time limit prescribed in the British Note 
will have expired. Unless the Persians have in the meantime 
taken the work in hand themselves, Great Britain will have to 
move, or look foolish. With the Persian Government and the 
whole Nationalist party vigorously opposing uninvited British 
intervention, with crazy Mullahs inflaming the tribesmen against 
us, aS they certainly will, the recruitment of a Persian force 
seems, aS [ have shown, more than improbable. If British 
officers enter the interior with small escorts for this particular 
purpose, some of them will undoubtedly be attacked, and lives 
will be lost. We know what will be the inevitable sequel in that 
case. But the sequel may be the same in any case now, unless 
we retract our threats. It is very doubtful whether the present 
Persian Government, even with ample funds at its disposal, 
can effectually restore order in the south. It has neither the 
trained men, nor the vigour, nor the fixity of purpose which are 
requisite. The only man who could do it thoroughly is the 
Zill-es-Sultan, who is an exile at Paris, and he would do it by 
methods which do not invite further description. Last year the 
bare rumour that the Zill was returning caused the south to 
grow suddenly quiet. The Persian Government is not likely 
to ask the Zill to come back, because it fears his power. The 
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£50,000 when he unwisely landed at Resht last year, and also 
because the Bakhtiaris still seek vengeance for the murder of 
the grandfather of their present Ilkhani, which he instigated. 
Failing the Zill, and failing the Persian Government, there seems 
no alternative, if we adhere to the terms of the British Note, but 
the use of Indian troops on an extensive scale. That means the 
occupation of the central trade route of Southern Persia, and 
if we are to be logical, the Bunder Abbas routes also. 

If my analysis of the various possibilities of the situation is 
well founded, it follows that the officials who prepared the British 
Note can have had no very clear conception whither their policy was 
likely to lead them. No responsible person, so far as I am aware, 
has ever seriously contemplated the occupation of Southern 
Persia. With European politics presenting so many delicate 
issues, a large and vague extension of our responsibilities in 
Persia, such as the British Note might gradually produce if its 
threats were literally fulfilled, is out of the question. 

There are other considerations which also ought to preclude 
such a possibility. I have little im common with the school 
of thought represented by Professor E. G. Browne, whose erudi- 
tion and warm sympathies must nevertheless command respect, 
or with the Persian Committee in Parliament, or with the point 
of view of the Manchester Guardian. Though I disliked, and 
still dislike and condemn, many features of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, I confess that its conclusion seems to have been 
signally justified, for the present, in the larger field of inter- 
national politics. But I urge that although we cynically par- 
celled out Persia into spheres of interest without consulting 
the Persian Government, and although we disposed of the external 
affairs of Afghanistan without notifying the Amir, we cannot 
pursue these tendencies to an indefinite extent and on a still 
more heroic scale. The time is at hand when Europe will be 
compelled to refrain from further aggrandisement in Asia, how- 
ever justifiable it may seem. Great Britain in particular needs 
all her energies and all her strength in the Hast to consolidate 
and preserve her Indian Empire, and to keep her paramount 
position in the Gulf inviolate. We cannot enter upon fresh 
adventures in the interior of Persia, except under certain em- 
phatic limitations or in certain eventualities. The probable effect 
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upon the whole Mohammedan world of a British occupation of 
Southern Persia is a separate but most momentous question, too 
large to be discussed here. 

I do not suggest for a moment that the Cabinet has ever 
dreamed of an occupation of Southern Persia. I only say that, 
save in the unlikely event of Persia coming rapidly to the rescue, 
the policy foreshadowed in the British Note will lead to occu- 
pation if it is persisted in. The fact is that our Government, 
with the best intentions but with only a hazy idea of the right 
thing to do, seems to have blundered very badly. It is highly 
desirable, almost imperative, to restore order in Southern Persia. 
There were only two possible alternatives. One was to send 
Indian troops to do the work; that is a course from which all 
who are familiar with the situation and its larger bearings will 
shrink. The other was to enlist the approval of the Persian 
Government, and persuade it to accept the services of a few 
Indian officers, and to give the officers its fullest co-operation and 
support. Had we approached the Persian Government quietly, 
there is reason to believe that it would readily have accepted such a 
scheme. It would probably have given help in the enlistment of 
a local force on condition that the force acted, at least osten- 
sibly, under its direction. The Indian officers would have done 
the work, and withdrawn within a couple of years. The Foreign 
Office does not appear to have followed this prudent course. It 
delivered, on its own showing, a veiled ultimatum. It accompanied 
it by a proposal which, I believe, can only be carried out with 
the hearty support of the Persian Government, which was not 
specifically invited. It prescribed a time limit which every expert 
holds to be unfairly short, considering that the loan negotiations 
were still unfinished when half the specified period had elapsed. 
It made no announcement of its decision, as it should have done, 
but allowed Europe to learn of its action through exaggerated 
rumours from Teheran, thereby causing much unnecessary excite- 
ment. It has now placed itself in the unpleasant position of 
being dependent upon Persia for deliverance from its difficulty, 
the alternative being to eat its own words. If the Indian officers 
enter Persia in defiance of the Persian Government and the 
Persian people, and without a strong backing of Indian troops, 
they will assuredly come to grief. The only hope of Great Britain 
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now lies in the doubtful possibility of persuading the Persian 
Government speedily to take effective measures on its own account. 
Rarely, in recent years, has there been a more striking instance 
of the folly of doing the right thing in the wrong way. 

Since this article was written, the British Minister at Teheran 
has forwarded a further communication to the Persian Govern- 
ment, in which he declares that the officers to be lent by the 
Indian Army ‘would serve under the Persian Government.” 
Until the Teheran Ministry agrees to accept their services, this 
communication leaves the whole issue very much where it was 
before. 


Lovat FRASER. 


i 
ed 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


Tue Canadian Parliament is now sitting, and every effort will 
be made to dispose of business rapidly so that the Prime Minister 
may be able to attend the Coronation festivities. The pro- 
gramme of legislative work for the Session (which may last six 
months) contains nothing of a very contentious nature, and 
it is clear that the Ministerial party is disposed to mark time 
for the present in the hopes that something will turn up to im- 
prove their position in the country. The defeat of the Govern- 
ment candidate by Mr. Bourassa’s nominee in the Drummond and 
Arthabaska by-election was the deadliest blow the Liberal party 
has received for many a long year, and they are still too much 
dazed by the utterly unexpected “knock-out” to find their 
bearings. In such cases it is sometimes good political ringcraft 
to let the Opposition take the initiative for a time. The truth 
is that all the professional politicians, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, are puzzled by the verdict of this typical French- 
Canadian constituency, in which, by the way, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
summer residence is situated, and he himself is very popular. 
If, as some of the political seers (among them Mr. Bourassa him- 
self) would have us believe, dissatisfaction with the Naval Act 
was the causa causans of a turnover of votes for which no prece- 
dent can be found in the history of Quebec politics, then it follows 
that there is a spasm of anti-Imperialism in the French-Canadian 
Province. There are other explanations of the ominous occur- 
rence in Arthabaska. Probably there is a substratum of truth 
in all of them. The point for the student of Canadian politics 
to bear in mind is this—that the Conservatives, however they 
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may rejoice over an event that involves a loss of prestige to 
their opponents, must possess their joy in secret or else lose the 
support of the many thorough-going Imperialists in Canada who 
deplore the alliance between the leaders of the French-Canadian 
Nationalists and Mr. F. D. Monk, the leader of the Conservatives 
in Quebec. In Canada, as in the Mother Country, the numbers 
of those who are heartily sick of party tactics and of the sub- 
ordination of great Imperial issues (in which Canada should lead 
the Dominions as in the past when she blazed the preferential 
trail) to the interests of professional politicians engaged in the 
struggle for the spoils of office. 

The dangers of a commercial rapprochement between Canada 
and the United States has been averted for the present by the 
logic of circumstances. In any case the ill-health of Mr. W. 8. 
Fielding, the Minister of Finance, whose enforced absence from 
the House is deplored by Liberals and Conservatives alike, would 
have prevented the Reciprocity Conference from arriving at 
any definite decision even if the basis had existed for striking 
a bargain. It is understood that a very limited list of articles 
on which duties might be reduced was submitted by either side 
at the Conference. The Canadian list would not have filled 
half a sheet of notepaper. But what has rendered this “ pilgrim- 
age to Ottawa” nugatory is the conviction among Canadians 
that the result of the elections in the United States, an unbroken 
series of Republican disasters, will compel the Taft Administration 
to set about revising the American Tariff, and that any general 
revision will give Canada all the concessions which have been 
offered. Why give something for concessions which will be 
granted for nothing in a very short time ?—such is the question 
which even the friends of the Reciprocity idea, a small and not 
very select band, are asking themselves. There can be only one 
answer to this question. Moreover, the majority of Canadians 
believe that the General Election apparently imminent in the 
Mother Country will further improve the position of the supporters 
of Imperial Preference, and are not disposed to risk the chance 
of reopening the door, banged, barred and bolted by the ineffable 
Mr. Churchill for the sake of an infinitesimal deal with the 
United States, which would be advertised abroad by British 
Free Traders as a positive proof that Canada had been recaptured 
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by the delusions and illusions of Cobdenism, despite the terrible 
object-lessons of the Mackenzie régime, when Canadian industry 
ceased #0 exist and there were soup-kitchens in all the Hastern 
towns and cities. Reciprocity is dead. But it is not damned as 
yet, nor will it be until there is a Tariff Reform Government in 
Great Britain. 

Sir Alfred Mond and others who have “returned empty ” 
from brief scurries across the Dominion, are still striving to 
convince the stay-at-home Englishman that Canada does not 
wish for preferential treatment in the English market. A 
certain Mr. Vivian, M.P., has gone so far as to declare that he 
is the bearer of a message to that effect from the Canadian 
nation. This ingenuous gentleman, who could not get a hundred 
persons together to listen to his message to Canada, surpasses 
in egotistical impudence the three tailors of Tooley Street, who 
did not, after all, date their preposterous manifestoes from other 
people’s thoroughfares or pose as representatives of the English- 
man errant, the maker of our Empire beyond the seas. At the 
same time, this Mr. Vivian admitted the truth, or a part of it, 
when he said to an interviewer in the employ of the Red Press: 
“From the moment of landing [in Canada] I had the impression 
that Canadians were convinced that before long the Old Country 
would go to the dogs—unless Tariff Reform were adopted.” 
Asinus eocutus est ; the Balaam in him, the (false) prophet of 
political evil, was for a moment silenced. 

Here is one of many signs of Canada’s refusal to follow the 
advice of these impertinent busybodies whose ignorance of 
Canadian life and labour is abysmal. The attempt to persuade 
the Liberal Association of Winnipeg to adopt a resolution in 
favour of Free Trade at its annual meeting was an utter failure, 
and the motion finally adopted was as follows : 


This Association followed with great interest the tour of Sir Wilfred 
Laurier through the West, and read with deep satisfaction the frequent 
declarations of the Premier in favour of the policy of a lower tariff—a tariff 
which is a traditional policy of the great Liberal party. The Association 
earnestly hopes that in forming the proposed tariff due regard may be had to 
the necessities of the rapidly developing West, and recommends substantial 
reductions in the present schedule at the earliest possible date, more particularly 
in those duties which affect the West. 


No Canadian Liberal, who sees that the prosperity of the 
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East is the most important factor in the progress of the West, 
would go beyond this very reasonable declaration. And it 
will be found that his idea of Free Trade (if he does not taboo 
the term as connoting an antiquated and ineffectual fiscal policy, 
which is generally the case) is greater freedom of trade between 
Canada and the Mother Country. Like Mr. W. 8. Fielding, 
he wishes to ‘‘ turn trade in the direction of Great Britain,” 
not in the direction of the United States. 
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It is said by the Redmondites that Canadian opinion is solid 
in support of the Nationalist agitation. By way of justifying 
this assertion, they point to the excellent way in which Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor was received during his begging tour through Canada, 
and to a most imposing list of Canadians who, having attended 
his displays of oratorical fireworks, did not look out of the window 
when the hat was passed round. Mr. T. P. O’Connor was created 
as an antidote to Mr. John Dillon, that lachrymose and lugu- 
brious bore, and no decent Canadian who had partaken of the 
special brand of “ guff”’ (Transatlantic slang for the most high- 
toned humbug of political preachers) could well refuse a few 
dollars as payment for his feast of fine, confused feelings. Sir 
Wilfrid interfered in British politics to the extent of joining the 
ranks of the after-dinner subscribers, but this act had no more 
political significance than tipping an Irish waiter at a New York 
restaurant, since nobody knows better than the Canadian Prime 
Minister that the Nationalist gospe! as preached in Canada and 
the much more vigorous version presented in the great cities 
across the International boundary-line are two very different 
things. In other cases the quickness of the oraior’s tongue 
must have deceived the listener’s ear. Certainly the list * 
includes the names of all the Irish Canadians (Canadian Irish 
would be a better style) who have risen out of the ruck of 
minor politicians and functionaries. A touch of the brogue 
made them all akin and kind-hearted; they all kissed the 
blarney-stone (now broken up to throw at William O’Brien 
and the “ All-for-Ireland” crowd), and one and all deposited 


* Given by the Daily Chronicle. It is a pity the amount subscribed by each 
personage was omiited. 
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a small offering before departing. One is surprised to find 
the Honourable Charles Joseph Doherty, D.C.L., LL.D., K.C., 
M.P., described as “ Leader of the Conservative party in the 
Dominion Parliament.” It is generally believed that Mr. R. L. 
Borden occupies that responsible position, and it is poetic in- 
justice to deprive him of it because he did not subscribe 
to a cause of which he disapproves. There are other queer 
mistakes in this list, and it would be interesting to know how 
many of the gentlemen whose names appear therein gave per- 
mission for their names to be published. But this matter of a 
few Canadian dollars in the sack of greenbacks collected in the 
United States must not be taken too seriously. If Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor had uttered the old, romantic ranting bellicose bellow- 
ings I have heard often in the past in the American cities he 
would have found himself deserted by his audience—with the 
exception of several transplanted Orangemen, who would have 
tried to convert him by means of the gentle laying on of hands. 
The Orangeman, who plays a much more important part in 
Canadian politics than the Roman Catholic Irishman of the 
South and West, grows stronger and stronger in his reverence 
for William III. and his hatred of the Pope as he proceeds west- 
ward. One ofthese men, a notable farmer asso many ofthem are, 
was watching a prairie sunset with a friend, and, when the west- 
ward sky was wet and gleaming with crimson light, he said in a 
solemn voice: “I never see a sight like this without thinking 
of the Scarlet Woman!” (In point of fact, ““ Woman ”’ was not 
the word he used.) Very wisely, the Nationalist emissaries 
who visited Canada refrained from disloyal talk, and so 
the Ulster loyalist allowed them to go on their way un- 
rebuked. They reserved their fine old-fashioned fantastic ora- 
tory for the poor, ignorant spade-drivers and hod-bearers of the 
American cities and for the “ ward politicians’”’ who are the 
corner-slaves of every system of municipal corruption from 
New York to San Francisco. It is a dirty, pathetic bagful of 
tribute and tips which Mr. Redmond has collected for his 
campaign against the guarded liberties of Great Britain. 
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INDIA 
A MONTH OF CHANGES 


OcToBER was a month of dramatic changes in Indian affairs. 
Since the last number of the National Review was published, 
we have seen, not only a new Viceroy, which was expected and 
arranged, but also a new Secretary of State, which was entirely 
unexpected. Even Lord Morley’s own colleagues at the India 
Office had no knowledge of his impending resignation until it 
was announced. There is reason to believe, however, that it 
had been in contemplation for a considerable time, and for once 
the official explanations are undoubtedly correct. No undis- 
closed reason lies at the back of Lord Morley’s withdrawal. The 
work of the Secretary of State for India is heavy and varied, 
and Lord Morley’s methods did not make it easier. He relied 
very much on himself, and very little on his Council. Almost 
from the outset, his burden pressed heavily upon him. Within 
a year of his taking office, his friends noted with some concern 
that he seemed to be taxing his strength unduly. His trans- 
lation to the House of Lords gave him some respite, for he was 
relieved from the constant strain of attendance in Parliament. 
Of late, signs of overwork have been once more visible. His 
period of office has not been normal. In addition to the ordinary 
administrative duties, the frequent recurrence of unrest has 
been a cause of great anxiety, and the development of constitu- 
tional reforms has entailed a large amount of exceptional labour. 

The change of Viceroys seemed to offer a suitable opportunity 
for seeking rest. The reforms are complete and in operation, 
and there is at least an interval of comparative quietude in India. 
Lord Morley, therefore, bade farewell to Lord Hardinge at Victoria 
Station, and withdrew from office the same day amid a blaze 
of panegyric. Incidentally, and of course quite by accident, 
his retirement will probably have the effect of depriving Lord 
Minto even of that meed of recognition at the hands of his country- 
men which is distinctly his due. The newspapers have discussed 
with great ardour the work of the last five years in India, but 
they necessarily examined it almost solely in order to determine 
Lord Morley’s share therein. Now that Lord Minto is about 
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to arrive in England, the press will have little time to dwell once 
more upon the same topic from his particular point of view. The 
political crisis at home absorbs attention. The coincidence is 
unfortunate for Lord Minto. Whatever may have been the 
defects of his Administration, the difficulties he encountered 
have never been properly appreciated, and his share in the labours 
and achievements of his term of office has sometimes been un- 
fairly obscured. It seems to be the fate of modern Viceroys to 
return in moments of popular excitement. Lord Curzon landed 
in England to find that the Government and the roof of Charing 
Cross had fallen. 

In the October number of this Review I discussed very fully 
the great defect of Lord Morley’s administration of the India 
Office—a gradual assumption of autocratic control which was 
unconstitutional in conception, and frequently paralysing in 
its effect upon the Indian Executive. He set an example of the 
excessive exercise of authority which, it may be hoped, will 
not be regarded as a precedent. It is said that he followed this 
course advisedly, and that circumstances forced upon him a 
policy which he was compelled to adopt. There may be some 
foundation for the contention, but there will certainly be no 
justification for a continuance of the practice during the asso- 
ciation of Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge in the control of India. 
Lord Crewe’s appointment to the India Office is, in fact, held 
to be an indication that there will now be a reversion to more 
conventional and more seemly practices. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in many quarters the advent of the new Secretary 
of State has been hailed with a sigh of relief. It seems to have 
been received with undisguised satisfaction in India, though 
not by Indians or by the native press. 

The occasion is opportune for urging the need for a return 
to constitutional principles in the great task of governing India. 
During the last five years, the necessity has become glaring both 
in India and in England. Both Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
have laid themselves open to the very serious accusation that 
they have systematically ignored their Councils upon many 
occasions. The omission has been most conspicuous in the case 
of Lord Minto. It is often said that Lord Curzon was an auto- 
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stitutional. He summoned a meeting of his Council every week. 
He never took an important step without fully explaining his 
intentions to his colleagues. They were never left in the dark 
as to what he was doing. He often took his own line, after 
consultation, in matters where he was able to make an inde- 
pendent decision; but he never refrained from seeking advice 
and guidance. It is common knowledge that the Council has 
not been summoned with punctilious regularity under Lord 
Minto. Hehas been content to govern far too exclusively through 
the Secretaries to Government, who have independent access 
to the Viceroy. The Council was sometimes imperfectly in- 
formed concerning current policy. This was not as it should 
be. India is governed upon the spot by “ the Governor-General 
in Council” ; by a committee, and not by an individual. The 
Viceregal Executive Council should be restored to its proper 
place in the Administration. 

Some discussion has taken place of late upon the method 
of selection of members of the Viceroy’s Council. It is argued 
that, so far as the civilian members are concerned, they are 
rather prone to regard their period of office as an agreeable in- 
terval between the usual course of executive work and their 
probable promotion to the high office of Lieutenant-Governor 
of a province. The suggestion has been made that the post 
of Member of Council would derive additional dignity and value 
if men became Lieutenant-Governors first, and Members of 
Council afterwards. I prefer to set forth, without unreserved 
endorsement, a contrary view. Members of Council are too 
often tired men, wearied with long years of service. The real need 
of both Viceregal and Provincial Executive Councils is probably a 
larger admixture of younger men. The recent appointment of 
Mr. 8. H. Butler, a comparatively junior officer of exceptional 
ability, is a step in the right direction. Even the selection of 
Mr. Clark is, from this particular point of view, possibly com- 
mendable. The objection to an occasional change of practice 
is that, if young men of high attainments are promoted early, 
they reach the top of the tree, and are compelled to retire, while 
still in full vigour. It is not at all clear that the objection is 
valid. What would be said in England if no man was permitted 
to attain Cabinet rank until he was verging on fifty? In the 
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East, with its great opportunities of individual responsibility, 
men mature early. The fetish of seniority is the bane of the 
Indian Civil Service. One very great Indian commercial firm 
deliberately adopts the method of promoting the pick of its 
younger men to high control. They are made partners for a 
term of years, and then they are rigidly retired, before the climate 
has played havoc with them. It would probably pay the Govern- 
ment of India, and conduce to better administration, if the 
younger civilians of special distinction had a chance of reaching 
the top early, as in the unusual case of Mr. Butler. 

As the Viceroy’s Council has of late suffered an eclipse, so 
has the Council of the Secretary of State. The two cases are 
not quite parallel. The Secretary of State’s Council has been 
reduced to a collection of shadows, which cannot be said of the 
Simla body. At the same time, despite its financial powers, 
it may be admitted that its functions are chiefly advisory, and 
that the Secretary of State has large independent powers. The 
trouble is that the advice of the Council is no longer sought, 
or when it is sought it is too often disregarded. Now, whatever 
may have been the precise intentions of the creators of the Council 
of India, it is quite certain that its members were intended to 
have a very large influence upon the policy and the decisions 
of the Secretary of State. That influence they have almost 
ceased to exert during Lord Morley’s term of office. Unless 
Lord Crewe shows greater respect than his distinguished pre- 
decessor for the views of the Council of India, yet another and 
a most inadvisable “‘ breach ”’ will have been made in the system 
under which we control the Indian Empire. 

It must be added, however, that if the Council of India is 
to regain the position of which it has been partly deprived, some 
of its members must revise their conception of their own func- 
tions. Too often the tendencies have been to some extent 
reactionary. Some Councillors are believed to have at times 
developed a capacity for unnecessary obstruction. Probably, 
if the truth were known, the decline of the prestige of the 
Council of India is not due to Lord Morley alone. The repre- 
hensible consequences upon Indian finance of the mysterious 
operations of the Council of India, is anothermatter which urgently 
needs examination, though the issue is too large to be discussed 
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here. Not only the Council of India, but far more the whole 
India Office, requires a drastic process of regeneration. The 
method of manning both the India and the Colonial Offices 
almost exclusively with members of the Home Civil Service— 
except for certain specified posts—is obsolete and should be 
discarded. There was something almost pathetic in the trans- 
ports of admiration into which many people were thrown when, 
a little time ago, two members of the Colonial Office staff adven- 
turously sailed forth to see some of the Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies with whose affairs they were in the habit of dealing. 
They even wrote nice little reports about their Ulyssean wander- 
ings. Australia has since somewhat bluntly declared that the 
business of the Dominions should not be so largely in the hands 
of men who have never been outside England. Still more does 
this principle apply to the India Office, where we see the astonish- 
ing spectacle of a solid phalanx of officials minuting, and writ- 
ing reports, and drafting summaries, and raising objections, 
and searching for petty precedents, and on the whole, steadily 
hampering the business of a country with which they are totally 
unacquainted. 

The result of the almost complete division of the personnel 
of the India Office, and that of the Government of India, is con- 
stant friction and mutual jealousy. The two services should 
be far more interchangeable than they are. A proportion of 
Indian civilians should undertake a term of service in England, 
and some of the staff of the India Office should be given Indian 
experience, when they might learn to become administrators 
as well as clerks. Lord Morley once talked of making a breach 
in the bureaucracy ; he should have begun at home. 

Discussion of these points leads one to wonder whether, 
quite apart from the instances I have quoted, there is not some- 
thing radically wrong in the whole fundamental conception of 
the relations subsisting between the British Government and 
the Government of India, and in the character of the control 
exercised from London. It is futile, for instance, for Viceroy 
and Secretary of State metaphorically to embrace one another 
in their public speeches, and to protest a mutual affection, and 
to explain how nobly they have supported each other, and what 
a happy couple they really are. The world knows otherwise, 
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There have been rifts; they have not always “hit it off.” If 
recent incidents were isolated and unusual, we might say it was 
the fault of individuals. The real trouble is that India and 
London have never really “hit it off.” Great statesmen ex- 
change amiable salutations across six thousand miles of sea and 
land, but beneath the courtesies there is too often mutual bitter- 
ness and irritation and sometimes contempt. The real control 
of India alternates between Simla and London, according as 
to whether the Secretary of State and the Viceroy are weak or 
strong. When both are strong, there is either an explosion, or 
an accumulation of recriminations for biographers to burrow 
into decades afterwards. 

The story is as old as British rule in India. It begins with 
the attacks on Clive and the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
and is not ended yet. Sometimes, a Viceroy has been in fault; 
more often, as it seems to me, the fault has lain in England. 
No one can carefully examine the records of the last 150 years 
without feeling that the relations between the British and the 
Indian sections of the Indian Administration have been gene- 
rally rather strained, often severely strained, sometimes publicly, 
more frequently in private. There has rarely been complete 
unity of purpose between London and Calcutta or Simla. With 
the telegraph, the growing interest of the press in Indian affairs, 
the rapid rise of the Indian Nationalist party, the close and 
often meticulous scrutiny of Parliament, and the increasing 
tendency of the India Office to control matters of detail, the 
rift is widening. The fissure was formerly occasional; unless 
the present system is carefully reconsidered, it may become 
permanent. It is difficult to suggest remedies, but I believe 
the process would, at least, be retarded by a more rigid ad- 
herence to orthodox and official methods of intercourse between 
the heads of the Administration in India and in England. There 
should be fewer private letters and secret telegrams, and in 
India there should be more collective responsibility. The Viceroy 
should rule “ in Council.’ 

So many eulogies have been pronounced upon Lord Morley 
during the last month that I have preferred to state these con- 
siderations suggested by the termination of his connection with 
India, and by the departure of Lord Minto, rather than to say 
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again what has been said sufficiently well already. Whatever 
may be thought of many details of his work, I think it must be 
acknowledged that he has broadened the popular conception 
of the duty Great Britain owes to India. He has interested the 
British public in India, which is a very difficult thing to accom- 
plish. When there are bombs toward, or frontier campaigns, 
or Durbars, people turn towards India with some amount of 
eager interest. They are not so ready to consider and examine 
the vast and vital problems which the Indian Empire presents 
to-day. Here are three hundred millions of people whose destinies 
lie in the hands of the British race. The issue is not even wholly 
altruistic, as it is too often represented to be. Sever the British 
connection with India, and Lancashire, the backbone of England, 
would starve to-morrow. How are we to retain our hold upon 
that great Empire, and to consolidate our rule, while satisfying 
the aspirations vaguely cherished by the thoughtful leaven 
among those seething masses of people ? 

The saving virtue of Lord Morley’s work at the India Office 
has been that behind all his undue assumptions of authority, his 
impairment of the position of the Viceroy, his bewitchment by 
the intellectual Hindu, his indifference to the Civil Service, he 
saw one thing clearly. He saw the fallacy of the contention 
that we hold India by the sword, which may have been true 
once, but is certainly not true to-day. We control India only 
so long as the Indian peoples sanction, even if they do not wel- 
come, our presence. We can only preserve that sanction by 
just and tolerant rule, and by responding with sympathy to the 
natural and reasonable ideals of the more advanced sections 
of the population. We have to guard our position, to hold the 
scales even, and to protect the poorer classes from priestly rapacity 
and aristocratic oppression, but we cannot rattle the sabre every 
time India asks for a little more liberty. When Lord Morley 
gave, or rather joined Lord Minto in giving, he gave too freely ; 
but it would have been a capital error not to have given at all. 
And it was his special and exclusive privilege to sound the right 
note, to unveil the larger and more spacious issue, to clothe the 
changes which were inaugurated with glowing expositions of 
policy conceived in a prescient spirit. He led the way to the 
threshold of a new era, but it was only the threshold. Whether 
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we like it or not, changes in India are likely to be far more 
rapid in the future than they have been in the past. Had Lord 
Morley shown the same courageous insight in the repression of 
anarchy that he displayed in the enlargement of liberties, the 
verdict upon his association with Indian affairs might have been 
less unreserved. 

Intense interest has been aroused by the announcement 
that the King-Emperor will visit India and hold a Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi on January 1, 1912. The project is in every 
way admirable. It may be urged, however, that the Durbar 
should not be held in the month of January. No one who shivered 
in a tent in the deadly cold of Delhi in 1903 wants to repeat the 
experience. It would probably have been desirable, for many 
reasons, to fix the date of the Royal visit not earlier than two 
years hence. There seems a consensus of informed opinion that 
the Durbar should not be associated with a Coronation. The 
ceremony of coronation is alien to Eastern traditions, and by 
virtue of being crowned King of Great Britain and Ireland the 
Sovereign already implies his lordship over India. Moreover, 
if one King-Emperor is crowned at Delhi, the people of India 
will, perhaps, be reluctant to recognise his successors as their 
Monarch until they also have been crowned in the Imperial 
City. It would be creating an unnecessary precedent. But 
if there is to be an actual Coronation, it is imperative that the 
King-Emperor should crown himself, and not associate religion 
with the solemnity. 

ASIATICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRADE IN FEATHERS 
To the Editor of the Nationa REvIEw 


Sir,—As space is not available in the December number of the National Review 
for the full reply which the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds would 
otherwise give to Mr. Downham’s defence of the Feather Trade and attack on 
this Society, I have to thank you for granting me an opportunity to deal 
briefly with one or two points, A full statement will be furnished, both in and 
out of Parliament, when the time comes for the Importation of Plumage Bill 
to be discussed, 

(1) The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has never stated that 
the disappearance and rarity of species is due solely to the ravages of plume- 
hunters, It is, however, an incontestable fact—one which has again and again 
been admitted by plumassiers and others engaged in supplying the millinery 
trade with feather ornuments—that in districts where the plume-hunters have 
been at work, species previously abundant have diminished to an alarming 
extent. It is therefore only reasonable that those who desire the preservation 
of bird life should have their attention directed to this particular and chief 
cause of bird destruction, and one which may be greatly reduced, if not pre- 
vented, by legislation. 

(2) The photographs taken on the Murray River, South Australia, by Mr. 
A. H. E. Mattingley (Hon. Secretary of the Australasian Ornithologist’s Union) 
immediately after the plume-hunter’s raid, are published by the R.S.P.B. as 
examples of what actually goes on wherever hunters after Egret (or “‘ osprey ”) 
plumes are at work during the breeding season. Mr. Downham himself 
admits that a proportion of the plumes are obtained from birds killed during 
this season. Disinterested evidence, not only from Venezuela, but from 
other parts of the world where these feathers are procured, shows that no 
appreciable proportion is obtained in any other way. This Society is as much 
concerned with the cruelty involved as with the question of extermination of 
species. 

(3) Mr. Downham quotes from a report sent to this Society by the British 
Minister in Venezuela, wresting a paragraph from its context in such a way 
as entirely to misrepresent ihe gist of the evidence. ‘he communication is 
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published in full by the Society (Leaflet No. 60); it is summarised by H. B. M. 
Minister himself in the following words : 


‘From the evidence before me, I have no manner of doubt that the vast 
majority of the Egret plumes exported to Europe are obtained by the slaughter 
of the birds during or about the breeding season . . . and that the letter of 
Mr. Leon Laglaize gives a completely erroneous impression of the conditions 
under which the industry of collecting the plumes is conducted in Venezuela.” 


Mr. Downham further states that “the trade have substantial confirmation 
of their views from men who have lived in Venezuela and whose reputations 
are unassailable,” whereas the Society ‘‘has published, with one exception, 
nothing more than empty contradictions from people who have no experience 
or knowledge of the particular country.” The case is exactly the other way 
about. The trade untiringly quote a Mr. Leon Laglaize as their witness, The 
Society has given the evidence of the British Minister, and of officials living in 
that country to whom he addressed inquiries on the subject; of the former 
British Minister; of Mr. J. Quelch, B.Sc. (Lond.), late C.M.Z.S. in South 
America (whose experience “ directly as an eye-witness” is “so different from 
that of Mr. Laglaize that it is difficult to know what to think of his state- 
ments”); and of Captain Albert Pam, a distinguished ornithologist and 
member of the Council of the Zoological Society of London, who is a Vene- 
zuelan merehant. Captain Pam said in his evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee: ‘“‘The birds are undoubtedly being slaughtered in very large 
numbers, and in the breeding season. . . . The number of feathers picked up 
from the birds that moult is so infinitesimal that it would hardly count at all.” 

(4) Mr. Downham says that the action of the Society for the Protection of 
Birds in obtaining the Notification issued by the Indian Government in 1902 
“can hardly be criticised too severely,” and adds that “no greater act of 
‘smuggling’ in connection with this trade has ever been perpetrated than in 
obtaining the issue of the Notification prohibiting the export of plumage and 
bird-skins.” Unfortunately for him, the facts are: From 1887 to 1900 the 
Government of India received many representations and appeals from various 
societies, and from both Indian and European officials, as well as from private 
individuals, on the subject of bird protection. In consequence, on August 31, 
1900, a circular was issued from Simla to all Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations, inviting their attention to the Wild Birds Protection Act of 1867, and 
asking for their views as to the sufficiency of the measures in force to prevent 
the destruction of the birds of India. The issue of the Notification (Customs 
Circular No. 13 of 1902) was the result. Mr. Downham’s grievance, evidently, 
is that the men whose depredations the Notification was designed to stop, were 
not asked to be consenting parties to the action agreed upon by a responsible 
Government after full inquiry. 

In conclusion, I would say in comment on the general purport of Mr. 
Downhaw’s article, that it is as difficult to know to whom he refers when he 
writes of “humanitarians and sentimentalists” as it is to know what he 
means when he speaks of “the trade.” It is be presumed that among the 
former he includes Sir E. Ray Lankester, the Dukes of Bedford and Rutland, 
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Lord Avebury, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Charles Lawson, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, Lord Cromer, General Bidie, 
Monsieur Jules Forrest, the late Professor Newton, Mr. Howard Saunders, 
Lord Lilford, Sir William Flower, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, and Sir George Grey ; 
and many other eminent ornithologists, statesmen, and members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who have given support to the crusade against the use 
in millinery of the plumage of wild birds. 

When Mr. Downham writes of “the trade” does he merely mean 
Sciama & Co., with whom he is connected, and the other firms whose repre- 
sentatives appeared before the House of Lords Committee in 1908, or does he 
intend to include manufacturers and those connected with wholesale houses and 
with retail millinery and drapery establishments in this and other countries ? 
If the latter is his meaning, I would say that many persons engaged in various 
branches of the millinery trade have expressed to our Society their abhorrence 
of the means used for procuring the feathers of ornamental-plumaged birds, 
It would therefore seem that among those on whose behalf Mr. Downham 
assumes the right to speak there are many persons whose humanity and 
common sense revolt against the suffering and slaughter inseparable from the 
senseless fashion which he defends. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Montacu SHARPE 
(Chairman of Council of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds). 


23 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 8.W. 
November 17, 1919. 
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IS LAZINESS A DISEASE? 


NY ennui or disinclination to work is invari- 

ably stigmatised as laziness by the happy 

mortals who have a large endowment of energy 
and vitality. 


The superficial sneer contained in the word is 
coramonly misapplied. The condition is, more 
frequently, a form of ill-health, if not of what 
the world commonly understands as disease, 
which is not: less real because it has no long 
Latin name given to it in the medical text 
books. 


How far it is due to overdrafts of the phos- 
phorous: which is absolutely necessary for the 
performance of every vital act, can not, it is true, 
be stated with perfect accuracy in the present 
state of our knowledge. The following facts 
are, however, significant to every thinking 
man: 


(1) A well-known Professor of the University of 
London has pointed out, phosphorus “has an 
essential importance for the life of the cell and 
for the processes going on in it.” 


(2) Moreover, a doctor has written in an article 
published in one of the leading medical journals 
some little time ago that people who are languid, 
hipped, and incapable of much exertion, derive 
benefit from taking glycero-phosphates in the 
same way as do sufferers from many conditions 
in which phosphorus is nearly always deficient in 
the body. 


HOW PHYSICIANS REGARD IT. 


Clinical experience abundantly justifies the 
conclusions suggested and set down in these two 
sentences. In discussing the lack of energy 
involving or due to that general physical debility 
which is so often called laziness, the doctor 
quoted writes, ‘‘the best and most readily assi- 
milable food is a combination of casein with 
glycero-phosphates.” For some years, he states, 
he has “ obtained this combination in Sanatogen,” 
which, as most people now know, is the pure 
casein or body-building element of milk chemi- 
cally combined with glycero-phosphate of sodium. 
The phosphorus in this wonderfully invigorating 
and revitalising preparation is in exactly the 
same form as that in which it is found in the 
nervous system. It is, therefore, easily assimi- 
lated and effects a rapid improvement in the 
general condition, transforming the individual 
suffering from lassitude, lack of energy—or “ lazi- 
ness’’—into a being who is mentally and physically 
alert, vigorous, alive to the finger tips, and full 
of vitality, 


Moreover, as that distinguished physician Sir 
William Gowers, among others, has pointed out, 
phosphorus notably increases the proportion of 
the red cells in the blood. This power is one of 
Sanatogen’s most marked characteristics, for 
innumerable cases have demonstrated that the 


red blood corpuscles of people taking it increase 
at the rate of half a million per cubic centimetre 
in a fortnight, and the red colouring matter at 
the rate of two per cent. a week. 


It must be clearly understood that the phos- 
phorus needed by people suffering from the con- 
ditions described, cannot be supplied in the crude 
form. It must be given in chemical or organic 
combination, for which purpose there is nothing 
to be compared with Sanatogen. It must, also, 
be regarded as a food, not as a medicine, since it 
supplies an element which is temporarily notably 
deficient in the body. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S VIEWS. 


A striking statement on the subject of the 
restoration of energy by Sanatogen is made by 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. He writes: “I have 
nsed Sanatogen at intervals since last autumn 
with extraordinary benefit. It is, to my mind,a 
true food-tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the over- 
worked body and mind.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s reputation gives his words 
the greatest possible value, and must convince 
everyone of the benefits to be derived from 
Sanatogen along the lines he mentions. 


In addition to these gratifying results, Sanato- 
gen induces other material benefits in those who 
take it. Sanatogen re-vitalises the blood and 
improvesits quality. By means of its phosphorus, 
it feeds, tones, and strengthens the brain and 
nervous system generally, thus banishing any of 
the long list of nervous symptoms from which 
people constantly suffer, owing to the strain of 
life. It improves the digestion and powers of 
assimilation, thus stimulating the organs to their 
fullest healthy activity. 


As the whole body depends for its perfection 
on the harmonious working of each of its parts, 
Sanatogen’s ultimate effect is to so improve the 
general health that people, after taking it, 
frequently feel better than they have ever been 
before. 


An exceedingly interesting pamphlet, bearing 
on the subject of this article and on others of 
vital importance, will be sent, free, on application, 
to all who write for it to The Sanatogen Company, 
12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning 
“ The National Review.” 


Sanatogen may be obtained of all chemists, 
price 1s, 9d. to 9s. 6d. per tin. 


Sanatogen is widely prescribed by physicians 
in every class of life. It has the unqualified 
written endorsementof more than twelve thousand 
doctors, among them being ten physicians to 
crowned heads of Europe. These distinguished 
practitioners include Dr. Ott, who was for many 
years his late Majesty’s physician at Marienbad. 


